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AN ASSYRIAN LAW CODE 


Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

University op Pennsylvania 

I 

Twenty years ago, the French expedition excavating at Susa 
under the direction of M. Jacques de Morgan discovered the 
magnificent diorite block — about eight feet high — containing on 
its two sides the famous Bab 3 donian Code of the Babjdonian king 
Hammurabi (2123-2081 B. C.) which since its first publication 
bj' Professor Vincent Scheil* has been the subject of constant study 
bj' Assyriologists as well as bj' students of the history of law.* 
The discovery of this code in almost perfect condition — except 
for some columns intentional!}’' polished off by the vandal Elam- 
itic conqueror^ who carried the Code as a trophy of war from 
Babylon to Susa and had no doubt intended writing an inscrip- 
tion glorifying himself on the erased portion* — was heralded at 
the time as one of the most important contributions to our 
knowledge of social conditions and of legal practice in Babylonia 
during the second millennium B. C. 'Wliat Hammural)i did was 
to codify existing laws and to prescribe methods of judicial proce- 


* Memoires de la Delegation en Perse, Vol. 4 (Paris 1902). 

■ Despite the subsequent translations into English and German by Johns, 
Harper, Rogers, Winckler, Peiser, Muller, Ungnad and others, a new transla- 
tion, embodying the results of detailed investigations, correcting erroneous 
readings, filling up gaps and gbung a more accurate rendering of the legal 
phraseolog}', is verj' much needed. Xew fragments of the Code on clay 
tablets are constantly turning up. So since the publication by Ungnad in 
1909, of the ‘Stele’ te.\t and of many Babylonian and Assyrian fragments on 
clay tablets {Keilschrifttexle der Gesetze Hammurabis), a large tablet found at 
Nippur has been published by Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum — Babylonian Section, Vol. 5, Philadelphia 
1914), No. 93, a fragment by Clay in Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Vale 
Babylonian Collection (New Haven, 1915), No. 34, and four fragments by 
Schroeder in his Keilschrifttexle ans Asswr Verschiedenen Inhalts (Leipzig 1920), 
Nos. 7 and 190-192. 

’ The gap can be partially filled out by fragments of copies of the Code on 
clay tablets. 

* The conqueror of Babylonia who carried off the trophy was probably 
Sutruk-Nahunte, c. 1100 B. C. 
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2 Morris Jastroic, Jr. 

(lure which, as the tlioiisands of legal documents found in Baby- 
lonian mounds testify, continued in vogue for many centuries, 
aye to the end of the Babylonian period, though no doubt some- 
what modified from time to time, as conditions changed.® A 
discovery made by the Gennan explorers of the mound of Kaleh- 
Shergat — the site of Assur, the earliest capital of Assyria® — -and 
now published in a volume of texts from Assur, ^ takes equal rank 
with the finding of the Hammurabi Code, for the German 
explorers found an Assj'rian Code of Laws that appears to have 
been fidly as extensive as the Code of Hammurabi, if not more so. 
Moreover, this Assyrian Code, we have everj^ reason to believe, 
occupied the same position in the north that Hammurabi’s Code 
did in the south. Through this new code we now have the means 
of instituting a comparison between legal procedure and enact- 
ments in Assyria with those prevailing in Babylonia. Each code 
reflects admirably the social conditions existing in the country for 
which it was drawn up; and the contrast between the spirit of the 
Hammurabi (’ode and that revealed in the new AssjTian Code 
is exceedingly instructive for a comparative study of the older 
and nK)re refined Babylonian culture with the rougher and cruder 
civilization of militaristic Assyria. 

Exactly when and on what part of the mound the portions of 
the Code recovered were found, the editor of the text. Dr, Otto 
Schroeder, does not tell us. It probably formed part of the 
extensive library archive discovered at Assur, of which the six 
volumes of religious texts® published by Dr. Erich Ebeling give 
us hundreds of specimens. This archive is considerably older 
than the great librar>- gathered by King Ashurbanapal (668-626 
B. C.) and discovered by Layard in the ruins of the king’s palace 


‘ Hammurabi's Code itself gives evidence of modification in the application 
of legal principles to changing conditions. See Jastrow, ‘Older and Later 
Llements in the Code of Haminumhi’ (JAOS Yol. 36, pp. 1-33). 

' Excavations were carried on at Kaleh-Shergat by the German Orient 
Society from 1903 till the spring of 1914. The same society excavated the 
mounds covering the site of Babylon and other mounds in the south from 
1S99 till the spring of 1917, when the definite advance of the British troops 
into Mesopotamia compelled the abandonment of the work. 

' Otto Schroeder, Keihchrifilexte aus Assur Verschiedenen Inhalls (Leipzig 
1920, being the 3oth volume of the Wissenschaftliche Veroffentlichung der 
Deutschen Orient-fiesdhchafl), Xos. 1-6 and 143-144 and 193. 

* Keilschrijltexte aus Assur religidsen Inhalts (6 parts Leipzig 1915-1919). 
Several additional volumes are announced as in preparation. 
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at Koujoinjik — on the site of ancient Nineveh — about 65 years 
ago. Unfortunate!}', the Assyiian Code is far from being perfect. 
Only one tablet of the series which comprised the laws is in a 
good state of preservation, though even this tablet, comprising 
eight columns — four on the obverse and four on the reverse with 
about 100 lines to each column — contains some serious gaps, and 
many of the lines are only partially preserved. A second tablet, 
likewise of eight columns but less well preserved, furnishes us with 
18 laws additional to the 55 to be distinguished in the other tablet, 
but of the rest of the Code we have only fragments — seven in all- 
in Dr. Schroeder’s volume.® The two large tablets — Nos. 1 and 2 
of Schroeder’s edition — evidently belong to the same series, and 
since text No. 1 contains the date, and a part of the eighth column 
is uninscribed (for the reason that the text had come to an end), 
we may — provisionally at least — assume that this tablet is the 
last of the series. Text No. 2, therefore, represents an earlier 
tablet in the series. We are unable to say how many tablets the 
series in its complete form comprised. Judging from the detailed 
manner in which the laws are set forth in texts Nos. 1 and 2 as 
well as in the se^'en small fragments, it is easier to err on the side 
of underestimation than of overestimation. Text No. 1 is almost 
entirely taken up with laws in which women enter as the subject, 
though the variety of themes introduced is large. Text No. 2, 
so far as preserved, is confined to laws about fields and houses, 
and the treatment is equally detailed. If the Code covered as 
wide a scope as that of Hammurabi — and there is no reason to 
suppose that it did not — at least three more tablets must be 
assumed for the whole series. Since each tablet of 8 columns must 
have contained over 800 lines,*® we w'ould thus have a series of 
over 4,000 lines as a minimum, but the series may well have con- 
sisted of considerably more than five tablets. Dr. Schroeder 
notes (PI. 14) that there are traces of effaced characters in the 
lower part of the uninscribed portion of the eighth column. No 
doubt the name of the series was given and the number of the 
tablet in the series. Of the colophon, however, we have only 


* The more complete of the two large tablets is No. 1 in Schroeder’s edition 
covering Plates 1—13; the other less complete tablet is No. 2, covering Plates 
14-18 and the seven fragments are Nos. 3-6 (PI. 18-21), 143-144 (PI. 89) 
and 193 (PI. 106 [obv.J and 107 Irev.j). 

Text No. 1 comprised 828 lines. 
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the date, indicated, as usual in Assyrian documents, according to 
the eponym for the year in which the document was drawn up.“ 
The name of the eponjon in text No. 1 is only partially preserved, 

Sa u Since no such name occurs in eponym lists 

that have come down to us, we can only conclude from the 
character of the writing, from the manner of writing words and 
from indications of language that the text dates from about 1500 
B. C. A date before lOOO B. C. is made probable also from the 
occurrence of the old Assyrian name, Sarati,*^ for the sixth month 
in the colophon instead of the later Ululu, which is more common 
after 900 B. C., though the older names of months are occasionally 
met with even after that date. As for the seven smaller frag- 
ments, published b}" Schroeder, while there can be no doubt that 
they are parts of the same Code as texts Nos. 1 and 2, it is not 
certain that they all belong to one and the same copy. There 
were no doubt several copies in the archive discovered at Assur; 
and judging from the greater length of the lines. Nos. 6 and 143 
and 144 may represent parts of a second copy. On the other 
hand, none of the fragments duplicate any of the preserved portions 
of texts Nos. 1 and 2, nor can we fit any of the fragments into the 
gaps in these two texts. For the present, we must, therefore, 
leave the question as to the relationsliip of the seven fragments to 
the two large tablets in abeyance. It is to be hoped that more 
fragments of the Code will turn up in Berlin or in Constantinople, 
and one ma}' venture to express the hope that the authorities of 
the British Aluseum or of the Louvre, now that, through the 
authority of their governments, access can be had to the collec- 
tions of the Constantinople Museum, wiU have a search made for 
fragments of the Code and make them accessible to scholars 
through an early publication. No greater serv'ice could be rendered 
at present to Oriental scholarship than to supplement the publica- 


“ The years of a king's reign were drawn up in list.s prepared by the scribes 
to act as a guide in fixing dates. The king himself was the eponym [limu) 
for his first year, but each succeeding year had a different eponym after 
whom the year was dated. It is, therefore, only in the case that we have 
the list of all the eponyms for any reign that we can fix accurate dates for 
.Assyrian documents. .See Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament 
(Xew York 1912), pp. 219-238, now to be supplemented by texts Nos. 19-24 
of Schroeder’s volume; and perhaps also No. lb. 

M ritten .8a-ra-a-ti (cf. 1 R 43, 32 occurring also in Cajjpadocian tablets), 
and the day appears to be the second. 
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tion of the German Orient Society, if happily some portions of 
the Code should have found their way to Constantinople, to which 
centre apparently all the finds made at Assur were shipped before 
the division was made with the Berlin Museum. German scholars 
can no doubt be depended upon to make a further search for frag- 
ments in the share of the tablets that were assigned to the Berlin 
Museum. 


II 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the authorities of 
the German Orient Society for placing such portions of the Code 
as have been identified at the disposal of scholars, even before 
the appearance of the translation and interpretation which the 
editor. Dr. Otto Schroodcr, announces as in preparation. The 
full credit to be given to him for his editio princeps will not be 
diminished if meanwhile independent translations of the Code 
published by him should be made by others. The importance of 
the Code for our knowledge of social conditions in ancient Assyria, 
as well as for purposes of comparison with the Hammurabi 
,Code and for the fragments that we have of a Sumerian Code, 
forming the prototype for the compilation made by the scribes of 
Hammurabi,^® not only justifies an immediate translation into 
Enghsh, but makes it desirable that independent renderings should 
be made accessible to those interested in the ancient ci^^lization 
of Mesopotamia and to students of the development of law and 
of legal institutions and procedure. The Code fairly bristles wdth 
difficulties, and it will be by the combined and independent efforts 
of many scholars only that we shall be able to reach a definite 
interpretation, and to solve the difficulties inherent in the many 
new terms revealed by the Code, in the complicated syntactical 
constructions as well as in the strange verbal and noun forms 
encountered. 


” The credit belongs to Professor Clay of having discovered and published 
the first fragment of such a Sumerian Code, forming No. 28 of the texts gathered 
by him in his splendid volume Miscellaneous InscrijAions in the Yale Babylonian 
Collection. Two further fragments in the collection of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum were published by Dr. H. F. Lutz in his volume of 
Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Texts (Philadelphia 1919) Nos. 101 and 102. 
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Before giving my translation of texts Nos. 1 and 2,*^ to which 
I have added notes, restricted to the most essential explanations, 
it may be useful to summarize the general character of the Code. 

Ill 

It is probably fair to assume that the new Assyrian Code repre- 
sents a codification of existing usage in legal decisions and proce- 
dure at the time of the codification, as is the case with the Ham- 
murabi Code. We may, therefore, judge both Codes by the 
spirit which breathes through them. From this point of view, 
the Assj’rian Code althougli half a millenniiun later than Ham- 
murabi’s compilation reveals a harsher and cruder aspect w'hich 
crops out more particularly in the frequency of punishments that 
stand in no logical association with the crime but are either 
intended to humiliate an offender or to inflict bodily torment, 
due to the survival of the primitive (though natural) spirit of 
vengeance for an injury or wrong. Among such punishments we 
find with nauseating frequency the cutting off of the ear or the 
nose or both, or boring the ear and mutilating it, or mutilating 
the entire face, lashes varying in number from 20 to 100 blows, ' 
eastration^^ in two instances, public exposure by taking an of- 
fender’s clothes away, and in one case impalement, to be carried 
out even on a dead body.*” Now some of these punishments likewise 


“ Of the seven fragment.s, I have contented myself — at the close of this 
article — with a summary of the contents so far as this can be determined. 
In the case of one of the larger fragments. No. 6, it is possible to restore 
portions of four laws with some certainty, but not without some conjectures 
that cannot at present be confirmed. 

I wish to acknowledge valuable aid received from my friend, Charles H. 
Burr, Esq., of the Philadelphia Bar, in selecting the proper legal terms, and 
who placed his profound and accurate legal knowledge at my disposal for un- 
raveling son:e of the intricacies in the Code. I also ow'e to Drs. Chiera and 
Lutz some suggestions made in the course of our study of the Code in the 
.■Assyrian Seminar of the University of Pennsylvania. 

“ The term used occurs in the Code for the first time — but one may 
feel quite sure that the proposed explanation (see Note 64 to § 14 of Text 
No. 1) is correct. 

'* Text No. 1 § .51, the case of a woman who by malpractice brings on a 
miscarriage. Besides being impaled she is to have no burial — the most 
horrible curse from the Babylonian-Assx-rian point of xuew, and even if she 
dies under the illegal operation, the impalement is to be carried out on the 
corpse which is to remain unburied 
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occur in the Hanunurabi Code, but with much less frequency — in 
itself an indication of the growth of social refinement. There is 
only one instance of whipping as a punishment in the Hammurabi 
Code, viz.: in the case of a freeman striking another (§202). 
The offender receives 60 lashes with an oxtail and, as is added, 
‘in public’, to show that humiliation as well as bodily torment 
was intended. Impalement is imposed as a punishment in tie 
case of the woman (§ 153) who conspires for the death of her 
husband. Cutting off the ear is prescribed as a punishment (a) 
for the slave who strikes a freeman (§ 205) and (b) for the shave 
(§ 282) who repudiates his owner. Castrating an offender or 
removing his or her clothes does not occur; and it is perhaps 
significant also of the difference in the relations of the populace to 
the ruler (or to the government as we would say) in the south from 
those prevailing in the north, that forced labor which is a most 
frequent punishment in the Ass 3 nian Code — called ‘service of the 
king’ and generally for one month, imposed for every variety cf 
offenses — is entirely absent from the Hammurabi Code. Even 
more significant as illustrating the divergent spirit of the two 
codes is the observation to be made that bodily punishments in 
most instances in the Hammurabi Code stand in some logical 
association with the crime, whereas in the AssjTian Code such 
association is exceptional. According to the Hammurabi Code 
an offender’s fingers are cut off in four instances (a) in the case 
of a son striking his father (§ 195), (b) branding a slave without 
the consent of the owner (§ 226), (c) stealing from a field which 
one has been hired to cultivate, (d) the case of a physician who 
by an operation brings about the patient’s death or destroys the 
patient’s eye (§218). In all these cases, the punishment is pre- 
scribed on the principle that the hand which did the deed should 
be mutilated; and even the still harsher punishment, prescribing 
that the breasts of a wet-nurse are to be cut off (§ 194), who 
substitutes a child for one entnisted to her care that has died, 
betrays this association. In the Assyrian Code — so far as pre- 
served — there are only two instances (No. 1, §§ 8-9) of such 
connection. The woman who assaults a man — ‘stretches out 
her hands', as the phrase runs — and injures him, has her finger 
cut off, and vice versa if the man assaults a woman. In further 
association between the crime and the punishment, we find that 
the man w'ho in a brawl bites a woman ha.s liis lower lip chopped 
off. The punishment falls on the haml or on the lip that com- 
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mitted the deed. Outside of these instances bodily punishments 
in the Assjuian Code are imposed without any association with 
the crime committed. 

Another featvu'e of the Code of a general character is the cruder 
method of judicial procedure in comparison with the Hammurabi 
Code. The constant formula ‘they seize him (or her) and deter- 
mine his (or her) guilt’ shows to be sure the existence of an 
established court which tries an offender, but the phrase is also 
applied (Text No. 1, §14) to individuals. Witnesses (§11) 
may ‘ seize’ an adulterer and put him to death, which is clearly a 
survival of an age in which punishment was imposed by individuals 
or by any body of citizens. Besides such instances of ‘lynch 
law’, recognized as legitimate,'^ we have the frequent phrase, 
‘he may do as he pleases’, applied to the husband or father in the 
case that his wife or his daughter has connnitted an offense. We 
actually find the husband authorized to impose punishment on 
his wife (Text No. 1, § 3) and, what i.s more, the same pimishment 
that he imposes upon his wife is meted out to the one who is an 
accessory' to a crime. The husband is free either to cut off his 
wife's ear in case of theft or not to do .so (Text No. 1, § 4). He 
may kill her or not if he discovers her with another man (Text 
No. 1, § 14); and equal liberty is given to him in the treatment 
of his daughter who has committed an offense. 

All this points ciuite clearly to the existence of less settled con- 
ditions in the north during the second millennium B.C.,in contrast 
to what one finds in the Hammurabi Code, which does not intro- 
duce any such phra.^^c as ‘he may do as he pleases’. It assumes 
throughout judicial procedure by a recognized officially consti- 
tuted tribunal which pronounces the verdict and — apparently — 
is the sole body to authorize the carrying out of its decrees. 

Wife and daughters in the A.ssyrian Code are regarded entirely 
from the early point of view as forming part of the possessions of 
a man. over whom he has full authority. Whereas the Hammurabi 
Code in theory still recognizes this relationship, in practise the 
many laws bearing on the relationship of husband to wife, and of 
father to children, tend towards curbing the authority of the 
husband and father, as the laws dealing with slaves and with 
debtors tend to reduce the arbitrary power of the master over 


It is said (Text Xo. 1 § 14); no guilt attaches to those who thus kill an 
adulterer. 
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his slaves and of the creditor over his debtor. In the Assyrian 
Code, divorce is treated in a single paragraph (§ 36) which gives 
the husband the choice — according ‘as his heart moves him', as 
the phrase runs — to give his wife something when he dismisses 
her or to send her away empty-handed. The Hammurabi Code 
has quite a number of restrictions to such an arbitrary procedure. 

The assumption throughout the Babylonian Code is that a 
man divorces his wife either because she is childless or because of 
some charge against her. In the former case it is provided (§ 138) 
that the marriage settlement and dowry be returned to the wife. 
If there was no marriage settlement, the husband gives his wife 
60 shekels of silver on divorcing her (§ 139). She is not sent 
away ‘empty-handed’. If there are children (§ 137), the divorced 
wife receives her dowry and sufficient maintenance to rear her 
children; and upon their reaching the age of majority, she is 
given a share of her former husband’s estate equivalent to the 
portion of one son and is free to marry whom she chooses. The 
husband is prohibited (§ 148) from divorcing his wife because 
she has become afflicted with disease. He must keep her and 
support her in his house as long as she lives, but if she prefers to 
live elsewhere, she receives her dowr>'. Only in case there is a 
definite charge of neglecting her husband and lier household, of 
being a ‘gad-al)out’, is she sent away empty-handed (§ 141). 
^loreover, the wife has a right to bring a cliarge of neglect or of 
improper conduct against her husband, and if the charge is estab- 
lished (§ 142) she recovers her dowry and goes to her father’s 
house. 

It is in keeping with the general attitude toward the wives and 
daughters as the property' of the husband and father that the 
wife and daughter can be sold or pledged for debt to a creditor. 
The Hammurabi Code (§ 117), while recognizing the right, changes 
the transfer to a limited indenture for three years, and provides 
that ‘in the fourth year they (wife, son and daughter) must be 
given their freedom’; and as a further provision, dictated by 
humane considerations, the master who sells a female slave who 
has born him children for debt, must ransom the woman (§ 119). 
There is no time limit to the pledging of a member of a man’s 
household in the AssjTian Code. On the other hand, it is pre- 
cisely in connection with this subject, that we find the newly 
discovered code striking a higher note. It is provided (Text 
No. 1, §47) that a creditor who holds his debtor’s daughter for 
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debt cannot hand her over to a third party without the consent 
of the father. In case the father is dead, the opportunity must 
be offered to the brothers to redeem their sister and a period of one 
month must be allowed to any brother who is desirous of doing so. 
As a further protection to the unfortunate daughter, it is provided 
that if the man who holds her for her father’s debts treats her 
badly (§ 38) she may be rescued by any one, who, however, must 
pay the full value of the girl to the creditor, in order to marry 
the girl. 

The unquestionabl}' harsher aspects of the Assyrian Code as a 
whole in comparison with the Hammurabi Code must not blind 
us to the tendency to be noted towards protecting those whose 
position is dependent upon others. So, e. g., Text No. 1, § 45 
imposes on the sons to support their widowed mother in case the 
father has failed to make provision for her; and it is added they 
should do so tenderly as one treats 'a bride whom one loves’. 
If she happens to be a second wife, and has no children of her 
own, then the duty of support falls upon the children of the first 
wife. She is to have a home with one of the children. 

The woman abandoned by her husband who has deliberately 
gone away or who has been captured while in government service 
is taken care of. The duty is imposed on her to remain faithful 
to her husband for a term of years — two (Text No. 1, § 44) or 
five (Text No. 1, § 35) according to the conditions of the deser- 
tion — and if the husband has left her without maintenance, the 
woman can appeal to the state to step in (Text No. 1, § 44), 
which makes over to her during her husband’s absence the ‘field 
and house’, as the phrase runs, for her support. If, however, she 
marries within the interv'al, her husband on his return can claim 
his wife, while the children born to the second husband belong 
to the latter. 

From the sociological point of view the new code is of extra- 
ordinary interest. It reveals a state of society in which sexual 
immorality had become sufficiently rampant to necessitate the 
large number of paragraphs — no less than 14 in the preserved 
portions of the Code — that deal with the various degrees of illicit 
and unnatural sexual intercourse and the varjdng circiunstances 
imder which it takes place. The ‘procuress’ appears by 
the side of the ‘adulterer’. The harlot is a fixed institution 
(Text No. 1, §§39 and 50). Sodomy and malpractice find a place 
in the Code (Text No. 1, §§ 18. 19 and 51). On the other hand 
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in the regulation of propertj" rights we find comparatively advanced 
legislation to prevent encroachment on a man’s domain. Text 
No. 2 — so far as preserved — deals largely with the regulation of 
property rights. The one who removes boundaries is severely 
punished, and a distinction is made between a Targe’ and a ‘small’ 
trespass of this character (Text No. 2, §§ 8 and 9). Light is 
thrown on agricultural methods by provisions against using prop- 
erty not belonging to one for digging a well, for planting orchards, 
or for making bricks (Text No. 2, §§ 10, 12-15). Irrigation is 
regulated (Text No. 2, §§ 17-18) and the division of an estate 
carefully provided for (Text No. 2, §§ 1-5). Of special interest 
is the elaborate procedure for the purchase of an estate 
(Text No. 2, § 6) for a proclamation to be made three times, 
calling upon all who have a claim on an estate to appear before 
the recorder and deposit their claims, in WTitten form. A month’s 
time is allotted for such notice and the purchase is made in the 
presence of a group of officials which includes a representative of 
the king, the surrogate, the city scribe, the recorder, the prefect, 
and three magistrates. 

Another feature, meriting special notice, are the provisions for 
the regulation of the dress of women when appearing in public 
(Te.xt No. 1, §39). The paragraph in question enables us to 
trace back the veiling of women — still so widespread in the Near 
East — to the second millennium B. C.; and the point of view from 
which veiling and covering of the head (by which a complete 
enveloping is meant) is regarded, is instructive for the hght that 
it sheds upon the origin of the custom. Wives and daughters 
are to be veiled or to have their heads covered, or both, to mark 
them as the property of the husband and father, and as a warning 
to othei-s to keep their hands off. Hence the hierodule who 
remains unmarried — who belongs to the temple and not to any 
man — is to be unveiled, and likewise the harlot, because she 
belongs to any man. A severe punishment is imposed upon a 
harlot who appears veiled in public, as also upon the one who 
sees her thus disguised and fails to report her ‘to the palace’. 
The original purpose of the veiling shades over into the factor of 
social distinction and accordingly slave girls are likewise to go 
unveiled. This gradual change in the custom is again of special 
interest, because in other respects, the Assyrian Code is marked 
rather by the absence of class distinctions, in contrast to the 
Hammurabi Code which is full of special legislation for the 
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‘plebeians’** and ‘slaves’ bj' the side of ‘freemen’ who form a 
species of aristocracy. It is of course possible that in the missing 
portions of the Code the same distinctions were introduced, but 
their absence in the preserved portions is at least worth noticing. 
Society both in Babjdonia and Assyria had passed beyond the 
stage of recognizing the ‘clan’ or kinsman as representing a social 
unit at the time when the two Codes now at our disposal were 
compiled, and it may well be that the further stage of a sharp 
division of classes was reached in the south long before it made 
its appearance in the north. 

Lastly, the new Code is of interest because of the additions that 
it furnishes to legal phraseology. Besides the terms above noted, 
we encounter here for the first time the term for debtor (habbulu) 
as against bel hubulli for creditor — already known to us. We 
have the distinction between the amirdnu, ‘the eye witness’, and 
the ismednu ‘the one who hears a report’. 

The person pledged for debt (tadinanu) and various officials 
for land transactions enter upon the scene. The term for the 
raising of loans (kldu) on deposits or on property is another 
interesting addition. Ljdng outside the strictly legal province, 
we have also the many new grammatical forms which show a 
wider divergence in the speech of the north during the second 
millennium from that of the south than we had hitherto sus- 
pected.*® 

Reserving a further and 'more detailed study of the Code in 
comparison with the Hammurabi Code, in which the laws common 
to both will be placed in parallel columns and which will further 
reveal the different social conditions prevailing in Babylonia — so 
essentially a cultural power — as against those in a militaristic 
state like Assyria, let us now turn to the translation of the Code 
itself. 


** See C. H. W. .Johns on these distinctions in his valuable work on The 
Relations between the Laus of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew Peoples 
(London 1914) p. 8. We owe to Johns the correct interpretation of the 
term MaH-En-Kak==niusfcai!i as the ‘plebeian’ in the Hammurabi Code. 

>’ The grammar of the Code merits a detailed study which will no doubt 
be imdertaken by some .Assj-riologist. As a single illustration, we may call 
attention to the constant use of the ending uni in the plural of verbs, as in 
classical Arabic. 
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1 

(Badly preserved. Treats of the case of a woman — the wife 
of a man or a man’s daughter — entering a temple apparently to 
make restitution for something that she has stolen. The part 
dealing with the punishment is too mutilated to be made out.®“) 

2 

If a woman, be she the wife of a man or a man’s daughter, does 
not confess^* the theft or under pressure^ makes restitution, that 
woman bears her sin“; on her husband, her sons and her daugh- 
ters she has no claim.^ 

3 

If a man is sick or has died (and) his wife steals something 
from his house, whether she gives it to a man or to a woman, or 
to anyone whomsoever, the wife of the man as well as the receivers 
shall be put to death; or if the wife whose husband is living steals 


The law is the first of a group dealing with theft committed by a woman, 
who as wife or daughter is a man’s property. The Hammurabi Code deals 
with theft from a temple — and to which it adds ‘or from a palace' — in§§ 6-8. 
It decrees that both the thief and receiver of the stolen property, are put to 
death, but the severity of the old law is modified by the exception (§ 8) that 
in case the stolen object is an ox or ass or sheep or pig, the thief if a freeman 
is to restore thirty fold the value of what he took, and if he be a plebeian 
ten-fold; and only in case he have not the wherewithal to make restitution 
is he put to death. The Hammurabi Code has no special laws with regard 
to women who steal, from which w'e may conclude that in §§ 6-8 the conven- 
tional phrase beginning 'if a man,’ etc., applies to women as well. 

Text has ta-tajf-ti-bi^taktibi with a redundant initial syllable, for which 
there are several examples, for example, ta-at-ta-al-pa-at (col. 1, 83) =talpaf, 
ta-{al)-ta-<if-bal=ta 9 bat (Col. 3, 52). 

“ Mi-ki-it pi-e, the ideographic writing for which Ka-ta Suh-ba (II Rawlin- 
son 39, 13a-b) shows that it is to be rendered ‘faUing of the mouth’, in contrast 
to Ka-ta M=si-U pi-i (II Rawlinson r2a-b), ‘utterance’. ‘Falling of the 
mouth’ cannot mean ‘silently’, for which we have ‘closing of the mouth’ 
{ = si-kur pi-i, ib. 11b). 1 take the phrase to mean that the stolen property 
is restored under pressure. 

“ I. e., she is guilty, a-ra-an-sd ta-na-as-^i, is a parallel to the Hebrew 
phrase in the Priestly Code ndsd ijiet ‘bearing sin’, e. g.. Lev. 19. 17; 22. 9; 
24. 15; Num. 9. 13, etc., in the sense of being guilty. 

^ la-a i-Jfar-ri-i-bi, ‘she shall not approach.’, i. e., she has no claim on any 
members of her family. Cf. § 26, the husband ‘shall not approach’ the house 
of his father-in-law, i. e., has no claim on it, if at the time of divorce from 
his wife, she is living in her father’s house. 
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from the house of her husband, whether she gives it to a man 
or to a woman or to any one whomsoever, the man seizes^^ his 
wife and imposes punishment*®; and on the receiver of the stolen 
property which she has given away, (the same) punishment is to 
be imposed*' that the husband imposes on his wife. 

4 

If a male slave or a female slave receives anything** from the 
wife of a man, the nose and the ear of the slave, male or female, 
shall be cut off, and for the stolen property** full restitution must 
be made.*" Either, the man cuts off his wife’s ear, or if he releases 
her,*' and does not cut off her ear, then also (the ear) of the slave, 
male or female, shall not be cut off, and they need not make 
restitution for the stolen propertj". 

5 

If a man’s wife steals something from a man’s house and through 
someone else it is restored, the owner of the stolen property must 


“ u-ha-nr from ba'dru ‘catch’, as in the phrase ‘they seize him and determine 
his guilt,’ used throughout the Code for arresting a person and convicting 
him of a crime. 

Ifi-i-ta literally ‘sin’, but here as throughout the Code for ‘guilt’ (like the 
Hebrew het) and also ‘punishment’. This authority given to the husband 
to ‘seize’ his wife and impose punishment on his wife (as on his daughter) in 
certain cases is a survival of primitive conditions when punishm.ent was 
meted out by individuals and not by a judicial tribunal. See above, and 
parallels in Post, Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, Vol. 2, p. 140 seq. Note also 
that the punishment meted out to the receiver follows the arbitrary one 
that the man imposes on his wife. 

Generally the impersonal ‘they’ with plural of the verb is used in the 
part of the law announcing the decision. It seems preferable to render this 
by the use of the passiv-e, since the code does not teU us, except in certain 
specific instances, who actually carries out the punishment. It is interesting 
to note that here as in other instances, e. g., § 4, the accessory to a crime 
receives a punishment e<pual to that of the main offender. Modem law 
pimvides that the accessory can never receive punishment in excess of what is 
impxjsed on the main offender. 

“ 1. e. stolen. 

” suT-ka, the ‘stolen’ property. 

u-mal-lu^, literally ‘they fill.out’. 

»ii-ui-sar, used throughout the Code in the sense of ‘letting one go’. A 
synonym is patdru ‘redeem’, e. g., § 5, though this verb is also used as the 
Biblical equivalent in the sense of ‘buying off’, e. g., § 47. 
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swear that when it was taken ‘the stolen property was in my 
house“. ’ If the husband chooses he may restore the stolen 
property and redeem her (i. e. his wife)*^ and cut off her ear, 
but if her husband does not wish to redeem her, then the owner 
of the stolen property may take her^^ and cut off her nose. 

6 

If a man’s wife puts a pledge®^ in pawn^', the receiver must 
surrender it as stolen property.^^ 


7 

If a woman stretch out her hands against a man, they seize 
her. She must pay 30 manas of lead and she receives 20 lashes. 

8 

If a woman in a brawl injures a man’s testicle, they cut off one 
of her fingers; and if the man engages®* a physician and the 


“ 1. e., he must identify the stolen property. 

^ i-pa-at-tar-$i, a synonym of ussuru ‘let her go’ (above § 4). The implica- 
tion in the Assyrian Code is that a woman who steals something from a 
man’s house (not her husband’s) forfeits her liberty, unless her husband 
makes good the theft. 

I. e., as his property, and presumably either to sell her or to reduce her 
to servitude. 

^ ma-as-ka-at-ta (from snkdint) is ‘something put on deposit’; it occurs 
again in Text Xo. 6 obv., 11. and as in our passage with ina kldi, and finds 
its equivalent in the phrase of the Hammurabi Code, |7 ana rm^sarulim “for 
safe keeping’. This law provides that the receiver of stolen property is put 
to death, even though he only accepted it for safe keeping. As the accessory 
to the crime he receives the same punishment a.s the main offender. 

^‘i-na ki-i-di. According to Cuneiform Texts XXVH, PI. 12, 11, ki-di 
is a part of the palace, but our passage, as well as § 43, where the phrase is 
again met with, leaves no doubt that ina kldi may designate the raising of 
money on some object of value — real or movable estate. It is therefore the 
equivalent to our ‘in pawn’. The kldu of the palace may therefore be a 
storing place of some kind. 

The woman is punished according to the law set forth in the previous 
paragraphs. 

ur-tak-ki-is from rakasu ‘to contract’, from which we have riksu and 
riksatu used in the Hammurabi Code and in the Assyrian Code, as well as in 
le^ documents for a ‘contract’. 
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other testicle of itselP® is destroyed, compensation^® shall be 
offered; or if in a fight the second testicle is (also) crushed, the 
fingers^* pf both hands they mutilate.^ 

9 

If a man stretches (his) hand against the wife of a man, treating 
her roughlj"" (?), they seize him and determine his guilt^. His 
fingers are cut off. If he bites her, his lower lip with the blade^® (?) 
of a sharp (?) axe is cut off. 

10 

(Covering Col. I, 97 to II, 13.) 

(Deals with murder, but the text is too fragmentary to be 
translated.) 

11 

If a man’s wife goes out into the highway (and) a man seizes 
her, without even proposing intercourse with her^® and not giving 
her the chance to protect herself,^^ but seizes her by force and 


** il-ti-Sd = islisa, occurring again, col. 3, 56 (§ 23) in the sense of ‘by 
itself’, independently, etc. 

I read [mu!-ri-i7ii-m/i tnr-U i-si. Murim from rarnu ‘offer’ or ‘grant’. 

"I supply (Rit-Lall yifh = ritte (like Hammurabi Code §| 195, 218, 226, 
253) or perhaps we are to read [<Su-sij Mes = jibandfe) ‘fingers’. 

“ i-na-bu-lu . 

** ki-i bu-ri e-pu-us-bi. The context points to some violent assault, like 
scratching or tearing the flesh. Buru ordinarily means a ‘j’oung animal’, 
which however is hardly in place here. 

** uh-ta-e-m-u-us uk-ta-i-nu-u-ns, the standing phrase throughout the Code 
for what we call arrest and trial. See above, p. 8. From the same stem 
ba'dru ‘catch’, we have in the Hammurabi Code the official Su-Ha = bd’ini 
as the ‘constable’ (§§ 26-28, 30 and 32, 36, 37, etc.), while uktin ‘to fix the 
guilt’ occurs in §§ 1-3 and 127 of the Hammurabi Code. 

“ [mej-ri-im-ti, the meaning of which is to be deduced from the context. 

ia-a ni-ik-ki-me ik-li-bi-a-as-se ‘does not say to her nikkime’, the latter 
term being the proposal to the woman to give herself to the man. The under- 
lying stem ndku was recognized many years ago by Oppert as denoting 
sexual intercourse. It occurs in the Code in a variety of verbal forms; also 
the norm form naikdnu for the ravisher or adulterer. See Meissner, Assyrische 
Studien, 4, p. 10 and the passages there quoted. 

I. e., there is no attempt on the part of the man to try to persuade the 
woman, but he uses force, while she makes no advances on her part. 
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rapes her,^® whether he merely overpowers^® the man’s wife, or 
actually has intercourse with her,®* the witnesses®* may seize him 
and put the man to death. No guilt®^ attaches to the woman. 

12 

If the wife of a man leaves her house to meet a man at a ren- 
dezvous®* and he rapes her, knowing that she is another man’s 
wife, then they also®* put the wife to death. 

13 

If a man has intercourse with a man’s wife, whether in an 
interior®® (?) or on the highway, knowing that she is another 
man’s wife, they (mutually) agreeing®* to do so in the manner 
customary between a man and his wife®*, the man is adjudged to 
be an adulterer.®* But if he did not know that she was another 


*• itrti-ak-h I, 2 from naku as above. 

*• ikArUrdu-vih ‘conquers her’. 

“* i-ni-Zca-U-nf. 

” ie-bu-tu, who are called in to testify to the assault. From the interesting 
circumstance that the word sebutu means both ‘elders’ and ‘witnesses’, one 
is tempted to conclude that the ‘witness’ in Babylonian and Assyrian law 
was a ‘professional’ witness. The ‘elders’ in early society would form the 
natural tribunal; and they would be the ones called in to witness a legal 
document or to be present at the trial of an offender and to hear testimony 
in regard to the offender, even though they may not have actually been 
present at the commission of the crime. From this point of view, we can 
understand the extension of the term ‘elder’ to the verj' general sense of 
‘witness’, and its still later use without reference to any professional status. 
“ Or ‘punishment’. The term is again hi-i-ta as above, note 26. 

“ o-sor us-pu-u~ni ‘a place where (people) gather’, i. e., the woman delib- 
erately goes out to meet a man. 

“ tf, the conjunction which as often has the force of ‘also’. The law assumes 
that the man — as in §11 — is likewise put to death. 

“ bit al-tam-me — a new' word which from the context must designate an 
interior in contrast to ‘hi^way’. It is quite possible that a bed-chamber or 
even a brothel is meant. 

“ Literally ‘saying’. 

*' I. e., as though they were man and wife. Note (as in § 22) the elaborate 
legal phraseology to prove that it is a genuine case of adultery. 

•' na-i-ka-na. See above, note 46. The punishment being death for the 
man according to the principle involved in § 11, it was not considered neces- 
sary to specify it again. 


2 J.\OS 41 
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man’s wife, the adulterer goes free.®* The man seizes his wife 
and can do what he pleases with her.*® 

14 

If a man discovers his wdfe with a man,®‘ they seize him and 
determine his guilt, and both of them are put to death. There 
is no guilt®^ because of him. But if he is caught and either 
before the king or before judges is brought, they (i. e., the judges) 
seize him and determine his guilt. If the man has already put 
his wife to death, then the man®® is also put to death. If he 
has cut off his wife’s nose, the man (i. e., the adulterer) is to be 
castrated®^ and his whole face mutilated.®® 


*’ za-a-ku, the regular term in this Code as in the Hammurabi Code for 
acquittal, though also used in the wider sense of being free from any further 
obligation, as e. g., in text Xo. 2, § 6 (col. 3, 47), as well as to indicate that 
something is at the ‘free’ disposal of another, e. g., § 37 (col. 5, 25). 

•“ I. e., the wife is turned over to the husband and he imposes punishment, 
as in § 3, according to his pleasure. 

*' Literally: 'he takes the man away from his wife’. 

The addition of this phrase a-ra-an-$ii la-ai-hi, ‘there is no guilt because 
of him’, shows that in this case, ‘they’ are not the judges, but inditdduals — 
perhaps witnesse.s called in by the husband — who, as we would say, lynch the 
man after ascertaining that he is guilty, i. e., that he knew that it was another 
man’s wife. 

" a-i-la another form for amelu (pronounced awelu, ‘man’. See Muss- 
.4rnolt, Assyrian Dictionary, p. 3a. 

a-na sar-ri-se-en u-tar (see also § 19), more literally ‘he is made an eunuch’. 
I owe to my colleague. Professor Montgomery, the happy suggestion that 
we have in the word sarsen the name for the ‘eunuch’, corresponding to the 
Ifebrew saris, which is no doubt taken over from the Akkadian. The mean- 
ing fits the context, and the punishment of castration is appropriate for the 
adulterer caught in the act in case the husband has already taken the law 
into his hands by cutting off his wife's nose. It is even more appropriate 
as a punishment (§ 19) for the one who b guilty of sodomy. These are the 
only two occurrences of the punishment in the Code; and it is thus interesting 
to be able to trace the custom of castration to so early a date. Professor 
Montgomery's suggestion dbposes of Schroeder’s view (in the brief description 
of the Code, page viii) that sorscn means prbon'. There b no evidence for 
imprisonment as a punishment either in Babj lonia or AssjTia, whereas as b 
well known, the eunuch figures frequently among the escort of the king on 
.\ss\Tian monuments. The form sarsen with the formative en (by the side 
of art) b proper for the designation of a class; and now that the word bj 
it.-^elf ha.s been encountered in an As.syrian text, there is no longer any reason 
to question that the rab sii-ns mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions b 
the ‘chief eunuch’. lurthermore, the explanation of sa~ris as though com- 
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(The rest of the paragraph — four lines apparently — is broken 
off.) 

15 

If a man [violates]®^ another man’s wife, her mouth'^* 

there is no guilt attaching to the man. The husband can impose 
punishment on his wife according to his pleasure. But if bj^ 
force he has violated her, they seize him and determine his guilt, 
the punishment being the same as that imposed upon the man’s 
w'ife.*'® 

16 

If a man says to another, thy wife has been raped, and there 
are no witnesses, they bind him (i. e. the accused) in fetters and 
take him to the river. 

17 

If a man says to liis companion, whether in private or in a 
brawl, ‘ thy wife has been raped and I caught her’, but it turns 
out that he could not have caught her, and the rnSn actually did 
not catch her (in the act), he receives 40 la.shes and must perform 


posed of sd and ris ('head’), still maintained by Zirnmern, Akkadische 
Fremdwdrier, page 6, is to be abandoned in view of our sarsen which 
clearly points to a stem sardSu. .A.t the most, it might be claimed that M-nk 
is an etymological play upon the supposed meaning of sarsen, but even this 
is unlikely and certainly an unnece.ssary supposition. 

“ I. e., ears and nose are cut off and possibly his eyes are put out. We 
have not actually encountered this method of punishment, except in the 
historical annals of .Assyrian kings as meted out to the enemy. 

i-na-ku-ru, ‘thej- destroy’. 

To be supplied. The half of the hne is broken away. 

No doubt in the sense of ‘consent.’ The balance of the line is broken 
away. The context indicates that the woman gave herself to the man wUhngly. 

I. e., whatever the man would do to his wife, in ease she were guilty, is 
done to the adulterer. 

'O it-ti-ni-ik-ku. 

I. e., for an ordeal, to test the truth of the charge. The ordeal occurs 
again, §§ 23, 24; also in the Hammurabi Code §§ 2 (su.spect of sorceiy) and 
§ 132 (suspect of adulteiy). 

I. e., when others are present to hear what is said. It Is rather charac- 
teristic of .social conditions in Assyria, that the word for a ‘fight’, becomes a 
synonym of ‘in public’. 
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one month’s royal service. They summon him^'* and one talent’^ 
of lead he must hand over. 


18 

If a man in private spreads the report’" about his companion 
that someone has had (unnatural) intercourse with him,’® or 
in a brawl in the presence of men” says to him: ‘Someone has 
had (unnatural) intercourse with thee and I caught thee (in the 
act),’ whereas there was no possibility of this and that man did 
not catch him (in the act), he receives 50 lashes, and must per- 
form one month’s royal service. They summon him, and he 
must hand over one talent of lead. 

19 

If a man has (unnatural) intercourse with his companion,’® 
they seize him and determine his guilt. If he actually had inter- 
course with him, then he is castrated.’® 

20 

If a man strikes a man’s daughter, so that there is a miscarriage,®® 
they seize him and determine his guilt. Two talents and 30 


” i-ga-(U-mu-us (also col. 2, 92), literally ‘they bring him into the presence’, 
i. e., of the court. 

3600 shekels. 

a-ma-la is-kurt. 

He accase.s his fellow of .sodomy. The same verb (it-ti-7ii-ku-u-^s) is 
u-sed as in the case of rape and adultery. 

’’’ Ereni (/nek), literally ‘.-soldiers', but frequently used for men in ‘general’. 
The contra.st is here as in § 17 between a private and a public statement. 

There can be no doubt that here and in the preceding law sodomy is 
meant. Through omen texts we learn of the varietie.s of unnatural inter- 
course that were known to .■\s.syrians and practised b>' them. 8ee the examples 
of such practices discu.ssed by Meis.sner .l.wyj'tac/if St//ilie/i, 4 (.l/T.KV, Vol. 
12), pp. 11-13. Strangely enough, the prognostication in one ca.se is favor- 
able, to wit, that a man who succeeds at sodomy will become a leader. 

” a-na sd-ri-ke-en, u-tar-ru-u5, i. e., ‘they make him an eunuch’, as above 
§ 14, note 64. 

Literally ‘she drops what is within her’. 
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mana®^ of lead he must hand over; he receives 50 lashes and 
must perform one month’s royal service. 

21 

If some man who is neither her father, brother nor son seizes 
a man’s wife on the road,'^- he must swear an oath that he did 
not know that she wa.s a man’s wife, and hand over 2 talents of 
lead to the husband. 

(The continuation (Col. 3, 1-13) is mutilated. It set forth 
variant circumstances attending the assault, in which the \voman 
shares the guilt. The river ordeal is provided — apparently for 
both — though they are not fettered (as in § 16). From the 
closing lines which I'ead: ‘When the man returns from the river, 
he is given the same punishment by the husband as the latter 
imposed on his wife,’ we may conclude that the guilty wife, as in 
other instances (e. g. above §§ 3, 15, etc.) was punished by her 
husband. It would also appear that surviving a river ordeal was 
not regarded as complete vindication, but only proved that the 
man merited a milder punishment than death. Similarly in § 23.) 


22 

If a man’s wife takes another man’s wife into her house for 
sexual intercourse*^ and the man (i. e., the one into whose house 
the woman was taken) knew that it was another man’s wife (and) 
had intercourse with her as with another man’s wife, and in the 


“ A total of 9000 shekels. This law finds a complete parallel in § 209 of 
the Hammurabi Code, which reads: Tf a man strikes a man’s daughter so 
that she has a miscarriage, he shall pay 10 shekels of silver’. In the case of 
a woman of lower rank, the fine is only .5 .‘ihekels and in the case of a slave 
2 shekels. If the woman dies, the fine is 30 shekels in the case of a woman 
of lower rank, 20 shekels for a stave, while in the case of the free woman, the 
lex talionis is put in force and the man's daughter is put to death. If we 
assume that the fine in lead i.s calculated according to the proportionate 
value between lead and silver, then 5400 shekels of lead = 10 shekels, would 
give us a proportion of 1 to 540. The fine however may have been con- 
siderably larger in Assyria. 

The assumption is that any one who takes hold of a woman on the road 
and who is not closely related to her has designs upon her. 
a-na ni-a-ki. 
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manner customary between a man and his wife,*^ the woman is 
adjudged a ‘ procuress’. But if no intercourse as between a 
man and his wife had actually taken place, then neither the 
adulterer nor the procuress have done anything.*® They shall 
be released.*^ And if the man’s wife** did not know (of the plot) 
and she entered the house of the woman, trusting the man’s 
attitude towards her,** who had intercourse with her and if after 
leaving the house, she confesses*® to having had intercourse, that 
wmman is to be released — she is guiltless.** The adulterer and 
the procuress are put to death. But if the woman does not 
confess, the husband may impose punishment on his wife as he 
pleases;** and the adulterer and the procuress are put to death. 

23 

If the wife of a man in the face of her husband** and of her free 


** Note again the redundancy of legal phrases (as above in §13) to make it 
certain that actual adultery had taken place, which in the full legal sense 
involves a knowledge on the part of the adulterer that he was acting with 
another man's wife, and that the act was fully consummated in the normal 
manner. Moreover, one of the main points in this law is to ascertain the 
guilt of the ‘procuress’. 

■ mu-um-me-ri-tu—a new word, the meaning of which is certain from the 
context, and which sheds light on social conditions in Assyria. The under- 
lying stem appears to be amaru ‘surround’, the mummeritu being the woman 
who ‘enmeshes’, i. e., the ensnarer. Cf. Prov. 7. 23. 

*' I. e., the man is not adjudged an adulterer, nor is the woman legally a 
‘procuress’ if the intercourse has not actually' taken place. 

The mere intent does not constitute a misdemeanor or a crime. The 
point of view in this law is consistently directed towards the wife as the 
husband’s property'. If no injury to the property has been done, there is no 
case. 

Namely, the wife who was brought into another man’s house did not 
know of the plot. 

*’ Irt-i pi-i keiiu amili a-na di-id — an interesting phrase, to indicate that 
she had no cause for suspicion. 

•“ ta^-ti-bi, ‘says,’ which may merely indicate that she reports the occur- 
rence to her husband. 

za-ku-al (as above § 13) literally — ‘free’ of blame or guilt. 

” J^gain punishment meted out by the husband and according to his pleas- 
ure, as in |§ 3 and 13. 

” So the phrase runs ii-na pa-ni mu-li-sd) which appears to mean — as the 
Hebrew liphne is often used — in spite of her husband, against his protest. 
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will®^ is carried ofE,®“ be it into any large city®® or into a suburb,®^ 
where by appointment®® she enters the house of an Assyrian,®® 
and without the mistress of the house^®® stays (there), [or if his 
wife (?)]^ has died, (but) the master of the house did not know 
[that it was]® another man’s wife who [was taken]® into his house, 
(and) [by stealth (?)]■* that woman was taken,® then the master 
of the house® whose wife in his [face] of her own accord [was 
carried off],® shall take his wife. The wife of the man who as his 
wife through her fault® was seized® — her ear they cut off; and if 
her husband so chooses, he (i. e., the adulterer) must give 3 
talents and 30 mana of lead as her purchase price,®® or if he (i. e., 
the aggrieved husband) chooses, he may take his wife away.®* 
But if the owner of the house knew that it was a man’s 
wife who was taken into his house without the mistress of the 


” ra-ma-an-M ‘willingly’. 

^ tal-da-da-at = taMadat from sadadu ‘drag’. In this same law wc have 
(col. 3, 73) ial-du-du-u-ni, — to be supplied also in line 54. 

•‘dJu atn-me^-im-ma (see Muss-Amolt, Assyrian Dictionary, p. 57b) in 
contrast to alu Ifur-bu-u-ti, ‘suburb’. 

On the sign used for city in this combination, see Meissner, Seltene 
Assyrische Ideogramme, No. 540. It is clearly alu with the plural sign to 
indicate the towns adjoining a city; literally, therefore, ‘near-by towns’. 

»« o-lar bui itd-du-U-i-ni, literaUy; “the place of a house fixed for her’ or 
by her, i. e., at an appointed house. 

bit as-su-ra-ia. See § 43 (col. 6, 40-^1), where also an Assyrian man or 
woman is specified. 

1““ is-tu belit biti, i. e., the mistress of the house is not there. There is no 
.suspicion of any ‘procuress’ in the case. 

‘ The text at the beginning of this line is defective. I suspect a reading 
like [Zu-M assatiyhi mil-ta-at ‘or that his wife is dead’, to account in some 
other way for the woman being in the house alone with a strange man. The 
traces as given by Schroder can hardly be correct. 

* Supply fci-i according to the traces. 

’ Supply [u?-Z>u]-Zu-it-7ii. 

* Traces point to [ifw su-ur-ki]- il-ti from saraku ‘steal’. 

‘ Read ta-ta-as-bat, with the same overhanging la as in the two examples 
above given, § 2, note 21. 

* I. e., the aggrieved husband. 

’’ Read [tal-duj-du-u-ni as below in line 73. See above note 95. 

’ il-li-sd, as above, | 8 note .39. 

» u.fdru.du-ni here in the sense of ‘being caught’. 

1. e. 12,600 shekels. A certain ambiguity arises in these laws because of 
the constant change of subject in the succeeding verbs, but the context clearly 
shows that the adulterer may purchase the man's wife whom he has raped. 

“ 1. e., the husband takes her back. 
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house, he must pay three times the amount.^^ And if he denies 
it and says that he did not know, they take him to the river 
and if the man in whose house the man’s wife was seized returns 
from the river,*® he must pay three times the amount. If the 
man whose wife in his face was carried off of her own accord, 
returns from the river,*® he is free*^ — the river (sc. ordeal) settles 
all for her.*® And if the man does not cut off the ear*® of his wife 
who in his face, of her own accord, had been carried off, he takes 
his wife back and imposes nothing further upon her. 

24 

If a woman is retained in her father’s house"® and her husband 
has died, the brothers of her husband may not divide^* (the 
estate) even though she has no son. Whatever her husband 
has voluntarily^^ assigned to her, the brothers of her husband 
cannot annul'-**; it is not to be included in the division. As for 


“ Clearly, the wife of the man into whose house the woman was taken is 
meant and who (according to line 48 above) had nothing to do with the 
crime. Instead of the sign for woman (Dam) I read Xin = 6^i<, as in line 48, 
and supply hili at the end of the line. A confusion between Dam and Nin 
is easily possible. The original probably has Nin. 

“ I. e., of the purchase price as above given or 37,800 shekels in lead. 

To submit to an ordeal as above, § 1.5. 

'*1. e., survives the ordeal, by not being drowned, which survival appar- 
ently sav^ed him only from the death penalty. 

“ He also must submit to an ordeal, because of the denial of the charge 
that he has brought against his wife and her seducer. 

” za-a-ku. 

** gi-im-ri-sd, literally, ‘all of her’, i. e., the ordeal on the part of the two 
men decides her fate. 

'•■Which he has a right to do, as above (col. 3, 57) set forth. Schroeder’s 
text by a slip has assat-su ‘his wife’ (accidentally repeated because of its 
occurrence in the next line) instead of uz-ni-sd ‘her ear’. 

A standing phrase to indicate that she is being supported by her father 
and does not live with her husband. The Hammurabi Code, § 142, likewise 
implies that the woman separated from her husband goes to her father’s 
house. 

•* I. e., the whole of the estate among themselves. 

” du-ma-a-ki, a word occurring here for the first time, so far as I can see 
and which is found again. Col. 3, 97 (§ 25) and 5, 22 (§ 37). The context 
makes it clear that it designates what her husband has of his own accord 
given to his wife during the time that she lived with him. I take the word 
from the stem damaku, ‘to be gracious’. 

•• kal-k^i-dk-ni, hterally ‘destroy’. 
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the balance of what the gods have provided^^ they are entitled 
to it.^^ They need not submit to a river ordeal or to an oath.^ 

25 

If a woman is retained in her father’s house and her husband 
dies, whatever her husband has voluntarily assigned to her, if 
there are children, they may take it,^^ but if there are no children, 
she takes it. 

26 

If a woman is retained in her father’s house, her husband may 
enter it (and) any marriage gift^* which her husband had given 


'‘A curious phrase, the meaning of which must be deduced from the 
context. It seems to be the equivalent of our ‘what Providence has 
granted’, though it may also have a more technical import. 

^ ba-ar-Tu i-klf-lfi-ii. literally; ‘they take as seized.’ The phrase would 
seem to indicate that the brothers of the deceased lay their hands on any- 
thing -which was not explicitly given by the husband to bis wife. 

’* The brothers need not submit to an ordeal nor swear an oath that they 
have not taken anything w'hich belongs to the wife. They may settle the 
estate without further formalities, as handing in a sworn account and the 
like. 

I. e., a woman separated from her husband has no claim to the estate of 
her husband, if there are children. The widow is obliged to give up any- 
thing that he may of his own free will have given her during his lifetime. 
This is consistent with the law of divorce, as set forth in § 36. According to 
the Hammurabi Code (§ 150), the children have no claim after the death of 
their father on anything devised by him, by a duly sealed document, to his 
wife. 

*’man-ma nu-du-un-na-a used, as in the Hammurabi Code, |§ 171-172, 
to designate the present which the husband gives to his wife at the time of 
marriage, whereas the bride’s dowry which her father gives her is called 
Seri^u which to be sure likewise means ‘a present’. Occasionally (so e. g. 
Ranke Babylonian Legal and Business Documents from the Time of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, Nos. 84, 33 and 101, 13) nudunnu is used for the ‘dowry’, 
and this usage is met again in Talmudic literature in the corresponding nedunya 
(see Marcus .Tastrow, Talm. Dictionary, p. 878a) — applied to the wife’s dow-ry 
from her father. The term is no doubt borrowed from Babylonian phrase- 
ology. As a survival of marriage by purchase, we have a third term tir^iu 
which, originally given to the father or to the widowed mother, is afterwards 
‘tied’ to the wife’s ‘girdle’, as the phrase runs (see Schorr, Altbabylonische 
Rechtsurkunden, p. 293, and the references there given), and settled upon her 
by the father or husband. The purchase price appears to have become a 
mere formality in the course of time, as we may conclude from the sum of 
one shekel being named in a document as the tirhaiu (Schorr, ib.. No. 36), 
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her, he may take, but he has no claim on the house of her father.®* 

27 

If a woman enters a man’s house®* as a widow®^ and removes®® 
her minor®® son of her own accord®'* from the house of her brother 
who brought him up, but no document of his adoption had been 
drawn up, he does not receive any share from the estate®® of the 
one who reared him®®; nor can one take him as a pledge®® (for 
debt). From the estate®® of his parents he receives the share 
due to him.®* 


though in other instances the amount given (19 shekels, Schorr No. 1, and 
4 shekels, ib., No. 3) indicates the gradual shading over of the ‘purchase price’ 
to a money dowry for the wife. By special agreement, according to Babylon- 
ian usage (Schorr, ib., No. 1), the tirfiatu may revert to the wife in case of 
divorce. We thus have four terms that must be distinguished from one 
another (1) nudunnU, the obligatory gift of the husband at the time of mar- 
riage, (2) dumdifu, ‘act of grace' or any voluntary gift given by the husband 
after mariiage, (3) seniftu, the gift of father to bride, and (4) tir^tu, originally 
purchase price and then the marriage settlement on the wife. 

The phrase used is a-na sd bit a-bi-sd la-a i-lfa-ar-ri-ib, i. e., ‘he is not to 
draw near to anything which is of the house of her father,’ by which is clearly 
meant that he has no claim on his father-in-law’s property, merely because 
his wife has chosen to live there. 

I. e., remarries. 

•” (al-)ma-at-tu { = almantu) like Col. 4, 71. Cf. the corresponding Hebrew 
term 'almdndh. 

” na-^a-a-at, more literally ‘plucks away’. 

” Read Id ur-da, from ridu ‘lead’, i. e., one whom one leads, to designate a 
small child. Riddu, from this stem is one of the terms for ‘offspring’ (Muss- 
Arnolt, Assjfrian Dictionary, p. 959b.). 

" il-ti-id, as above §§ 8 and 23. 

“ bUu, ‘house’, in the sense of ‘estate’, as in the preceding paragraph. 

’’ I. e., from the boy’s uncle. 

’’ hu-bu-id-li is the common word for ‘interest’, but the original meaning 
of the underlj-ing stem appears to be ‘to pledge’, as in Biblical Hebrew. The 
meaning ‘interest’ would therefore be a derived one, pointing to the view 
originally taken of ‘interest’ as a ‘pledge’ for the return of the debt m full. 
In fact, what became interest on a debt may originally have been partial 
pajTnent in lieu of the whole, so that each pajunent actually diminished the 
amount of the debt. The intent of the paragraph is to provide that the 
boy is not to be held as a pledge for the debt of his imcle, since he was not 
legally adopted and therefore does not belong to him. It is clear from this 
restriction, that adopted as well as natural sons could be pledged for debt 
as well as wives and daughters. 

*• A^iin bdlu, ‘house’. 

” fci-i Ifa-li-H ‘according to his share’. See Text No. 2, § 1. 
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28 

If a woman enters her husband’s house/” her dowry*‘ and 
whatever she removes from her father’s house or what her father- 
in-law upon her entering gave her, is free‘‘^ for her children. The 
children of her father-in-law may not touch it,“ and if her husband 
repudiates her,^ then he may give it to his children, according to 
his pleasure. 

29 

If a father brings to the house of the father-in-law of his son^® 
a gift of anything that may be carried,'*” the daughter is not thereby 
pledged”^ to his son; and if there is another son whose wife is 
retained in the house of her father,'*” and (the son) dies, then the 
wife of the dead son is handed over as a possession*” to his other 
son.”” 

(Or) if the master of the daughter,”* whose daughter has received 


I. e., marries him and lives in his house. 

“ M-ir-U-sd, for which see above to § 25, note 28, 

*» za-a-kii — here used in the sense that the mother has the sole right to will 
such possessions to her children. So also in the Hammurabi Code, § 1.50, 
which specifies that the mother may will it to any child, but not to any brother 
of hers. It must remain in her husband’s family. Presumably, the same 
liberty was granted the wife in Assyria, though the code does not specify 
this. 

“ la-a i-kar-rirbu as above § 2G, etc. Her brothers-in-law have no claim 
upon what her father-in-law has given to her. 

** i-bu-ak-si from abaku ‘overthrow’, here in the sense of ‘cast aside’. In 
case of divorce, therefore, the dowry and all gifts are retained by the husband, 
though in trust, as would appear, for his children among whom he may dis- 
tribute such property in any way that he likes. 

“ I. e., a betrothal gift for the prospective daughter-in-law. 

“ The phrase is intended legally to define what constitutes movable property . 
ta-ad-na-at from tadanu. The gift of the father-in-law, though a part of 
the formal betrothal rites, still customary in the modern Orient (see notes 
60 and 61, to § 41 below'), yet does not pledge the prospective father-in-law 
to give his son to the girl if certain circumstances should arise, nor is the 
father of the girl absolutely pledged by such a gift to give his daughter to 
the young man. The case is different (§ 30,) if the young man makes a be- 
trothal gift to his prospective w'ife. 

I. e., the wife is separated from her husband and lives with her father. 
a-na a-ku-zi-ti, i. e., for marriage. 

I. e., the son, despite the betrothal gift, must marr>' his deceased brother’s 
widow. 

*>6eZ marti — here intended clearly as a synonym for abu ‘father’. He is 
the bil biti ‘master of the house’, as he is elsewhere designated. 
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the gift is not willing that his daughter should be pledged by 
it,“ he, (i. e., the father of the young man), is free to take away 
the gift which had been brought to his daughter-in-law, “ (and) 
to give it to his son. And if he chooses, whatever has been given — 
in lead, silver, gold, or anj-thing except food, the capital thereof 
he may take back.®^ As for food — he has no claim upon it.^® 

30 

If a man sends a gift^ to the house of his father-in-law®' and 
his wife dies, and if his father-in-law has other (daughters) and 
the father-in-law is wilhng, he may marry®® another daughter 
in place of his dead wife, or he is free to take back whatever 
money®® may have been given (sc. to the wife). Grain or sheep 


“ I. e., he does not wish his daughter to be regarded as pledged by the 
gift and desires to be free to break the betrothal, which is entirely a matter 
between the parents of the prospective pair. 

*^kal-la-a-su—kaUatsu. Kallatu is the ordinary term for bride (as in 
Hebrew) and then for daughter-in-law, as the bride of a man’s son. To her 
own father, the bride remains the ‘daughter’, as her father continues to be 
the hel marti. The underlj-ing stem of kallatu designates the wife as the 
one ‘shut in’. Similarly the Sumerian term E-ge-a, is ‘the one shut in in the 
hou.se’. She is ‘kept’ (as the term nms throughout the Assyrian Code) either 
in the house of her husband, or, if separated from her husband, in the house 
of her father. 

I. e., the father-in-law has a claim on the capital of any gift that he may 
have sent, if the girl’s father does not wish his daughter to be pledged by the 
betrothal gift. He is not entitled, however, to interest on anything which 
(like food) may be used. 

“ Any food sent by a man to his prospective daughter-in-law was intended 
to be eaten. It is therefore put on a par with interest on which the father- 
in-law has no claim. 

“ OT-bu-ul-fa-u, which, as a betrothal gift of the prospective husband, 
constitutes a definite pledge to marrj' the girl, in contrast to the gift of the 
father of the young man which is not an irrevocable pledge. 

I. e., for his prospective wife living in her father’s house. 

‘takes’, i. e., he marries the deceased wife’s sister. By the 
betrothal gift of the prospective husband to a girl, the latter is viewed before 
the law as a wife, even though she dies before marriage had actually taken 
place. 

Ku-habbar, ‘silver’, here used as in the Hammurabi Code, or ‘money’. 
The use of the term is purely conventional, just as the Latin ‘pecunia’ became 
a general term for ‘money’, without reference to its original meaning as 
possessions in cattle. 
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or any kind of food is not given back to him®®; (only) money he 
receives back.®‘ 

31 

If a woman is retained in the house of her father, her gift®^ 
which was given to her, whether she takes it [to the house]®® of 
her father-in-law or does not take it, cannot®^ serve as an asset®® 
[after the death (?)]®® of her husband. 

32 

(Very fragmentary, with the exception of the closing hnes. 
The paragraph likewise deals with the status of the woman living 
in the house of her father, whose husband has died®® and who 
has no children. Apparently, if there are no other brothers, she 
is given to her father-in-law as a possession.®® The closing lines 
read: ‘If her (husband)®® and her father-in-law have died and 
she has no son, she has the status of a widow®® and may go 
wherever she pleases’.) 

33 

If a man marries®^ a widow, without drawing up a formal 


I. e., actual food sent to be consumed is not to be returned if the pros- 
pective son-in-law does not wish to marry a sister of his deceased bride. 
He is pledged by any betrothal gift to marrj' the girl, but not one of her 
sisters. 

“ I. e., only cash gifts are to be given back. 

*- a-aa nu-du-mu-sd. So the traces at the beginning of the badly preserved 
line. On nvdunnu, the marriage gift of her husband, see above, § 25 note 29. 

So evidently to be supplied in the gap. 

Read [la-a na-]os-si. 

“ lyu-bu-id-li as above, § 27, — as a pledge for debt. A creditor of her hus- 
band has no claim on it. 

*' According to the traces \ar-ki-u mi]-i-ta. 

Read [u -mu-vi-sa mare [la-a i-ba\-as-si. That there are no chil- 

dren follows also from the closing lines. 

a-na e-mi-sd a-na alhu-zi]-ti i-id-dansi — as in note 49. I. e., the father-in- 
law must marry her, which reminds us of the Judah-Tamar episode in Gene- 
sis, 38. 

Read [mv^t-lsa. 

al-ma-at-[tu] si-i-it, i. e., her legal status is that of a widow, and the law 
regarding widows takes its course. The bond with the family into which 
the girl has married is dissolved if, at the time when her husband died, there 
are no brothers, and the father-in-law is no longer living. 

Literally, ‘takes’. 
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contract and for two years she is retained in his house, that woman 
need not leave (sc. the house).’^ 

34 

If a widow enters the house of a man, whatever she brings 
along’’ belongs to her husband, but if the man goes to the widow,’* 
whatever he may have brought,” all of it belongs to her. 

35 

If a woman is retained in her father’s house, albeit that her 
husband had placed a house at her disposal for shelter,’® but 
her husband has gone to the field” without leaving her oil, wool 
or clothing or any produce or food or anything, and does not 
bring her anj’’ produce from the field, that woman for five years 
must be faithful to her husband,” and not go to live with any 
(other) man; whether there be cliildren, who are hostile’* (to 
her) and have withdrawn themselves (?),’“ that woman must be 
faithful to her husband, (and) not go to live with any (other man); 
or whether there be no chiUlren, she for five years must be faithful 
to her husband, but on the approach'^* of the sixth year she may 


I. e., Living with a man for two years constitutes what we would call a 
common-law marriage. According to the Hammurabi Code, § 128, the 
formal contract is essential to constitute a woman as a legal wife, but perhaps 
this was not meant to apply to marriage with widows. 

” na-fa-tu-u-td, i. e., transfers from her home to the man’s house. 

I. e., goes to live with the widow. 

na-aj-ju-u-ni. The assumption in both instances is that there is no 
formal marriage by means of a contract. The widow is a free agent and 
can live with a man without becoming his possession by virtue of a contract. 
She can dispose of her property if she takes the man into her house and has 
a claim on what he brings, but if she goes to live with the man in his house, 
she forfeits the claim to what she had before taking this step. 

a-Tia ba-at-ti, from the verbal .stem bdtii. "to shelter’, from which we get 
bliu ‘house’. The case is that of a woman who is separated from husband 
because of non-support. 

” I. e., has gone away. 

pa-ni rnu4i-sd ta-da-gal, ‘the face of her hu.sband she is to look up to’ — 
a phrase indicating that she mu.'t be faithful to her husband. See Muss- 
Amolt, Assyrian Dictionary, p. 240a. 

in-ua-ku-u~ru from nakuru, ‘to be hostile’. 

“ e-ik-ku-lu from kalu ‘hold back’, i. e., do not support her. 

*' i-na ka-ba-a-si, ‘at the threshold,’ from kabasu, ‘to tread’. 
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go to live with the husband of her choice.*- Since her husband 
upon going away has never come near her, she is free** to take 
another husband. 

(Or) if he delays for a term of five years of his own accord 
without coming near her, or a distaste (?)®^ for the city has seized 
him and he has fled, or he is taken as a rebel** and detained,*® 
(or) on his going away a woman takes hold of him who gives 
herself (to him) as his wife, and he takes her as his wife;** (or) 
if the king sends him** to another country and he delays for a 
period of five years and his wife has remained faithful to him, 
and has not lived with any (other) man*®. But if within®® the 
five years she goes to live with (another) man, and bears (him) 
children, to her absent husband has not been faithful according 
to the contract,®* then she must take him®® back and as for her 
children, he (i. e., the second husband) takes them.®* 


“ Literally, ‘of her heart’, i. e., she may take another husband. 

“ za-ku-at, i. e., free to decide. It is a clear case of desertion. 

“ ka a~li, ‘distaste of the city’, corresponding to the phrase ali-kii i-zi-ru-ma 
in-na-bi-tu, ‘he hated his city and fled’ in § 136 of the Hammurabi Code which 
forms a parallel to this section of our law. Note that as in our text, so the 
Hammurabi Code adds ‘and fled’. By the side of alii~u izir, it has also the 
synonymous phrase ‘he deserts (id-di) his city and flees’. For the under- 
lying stem of i'd (‘to spit out’ and then ‘despise’) see Muss-Amolt, Assj/rian 
Dictionary 901b. Perhaps one a has dropped out, so that we should read, 
ka-a. 

“ Read sa-ar-[n]. 

•* Read li-la-aA-l^-ar]. 

” I. e., he comes across some woman and he marrie.s her. We must supply 
that in that case his w'ife is likewise free to take another husband, since it is 
a clear case of desertion. 

“ il-ta-par-ku from sapdru. 

*’ Supply that in that case she i.s also free to marry, on the assumption 
that her husband is dead. 
pa-ni. 

n ai-sum ri-ik-sa, literally ‘because of the contract', i. e., in view of the 
contract. The marriage contract is meant which probably stipulated that 
the wife must remain faithful, etc. 

” a-na Sii-a-sd, meaning the first husband. 

WTiile there is a certain ambiguity in the text owing to the frequent shift- 
ing of the subject of the verb, the context a-s w'ell as the comparison with the 
Hammurabi Code points to the children of the second marriage remaining 
as the second husband’s property. Desertion i.s treated in the Hammurabi 
Code in §§ 133-136, all dealing with the case of the husband being captured. 
According to the first three paragraphs, if the husband has left maintenance 
in the house, the wife has no right to go to another man, and if she does. 
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36 

If a man divorces®^ his wife, if he chooses he may give her some- 
thing, and if he does not choose, he need not give her an3rthing 
and she goes away empty-handed. 

37 

If a woman is kept (in the house of) her father and her husband 
divorces her, any voluntary gift*® that he has bestowed upon her, 
he may take, but on her marriage settlement®'' which she brought 
with her he has no claim*®; it is free** for the woman. 

38 

If a man has given another man’s daughter’ ““ to a husband,’ 


she is drowned (‘thrown into the water’ — not a river ordeal, but actually- 
drowned). If the husband has not left maintenance for his -wife, then the 
latter if she goes to another man and bears him children must — as in our 
Code — go back to the first husband upon his return. The children from the 
marriage with the second husband belong to the second husband. The 
woman, however, receives no further punishment, since the first husband 
left no maintenance for her. If, however, (§ 136) the husband deliberately 
deserts his wife who thereupon marries another, the hmsband on his return 
cannot take his wife, because, as the text adds, ‘he took a distaste for his 
city and fled’. There is no specification of any time limit in the Hammurabi 
Code. 

e-iz-zi-ib, from ezcbu, ‘forsake’— likewise in the Hammurabi Code the 
term for divorce §§ 137-141 and 148. 

“ ra-ku-tl-e-sd. 

du-ma-ki, as above, §§ 24-25. 

ti-ir-ha-ii. See note 28 to § 26. Our passage is conclusive e-vidence 
that by the time of the Code the ‘purchase price’ for the wife had become 
the marriage settlement, devised for her by her father. 

la-a i-kar-ri-ib as in §§ 26, 28, etc, 

za-a-ku, i. e., entirely at the disposal of the woman and free of any claim 
to be made upon it. 

Literally, ‘one who is not his daughter’. The case is that of a girl held 
for a debt contracted by her father and who has been handed over by him to 
a third party as a wife. According to § 47, this cannot be done without the 
consent of the father if he is living, and if the father be dead, the opportunity 
must be given to one of her brothers to redeem her, before the creditor can 
give a pledged girl to a man. Our law assumes that whatever formalities 
are necessary' have been fulfilled, and takes up the question what the husband 
must do upon receiving the girl from her father’s creditors. 

‘ a-na mu-ii, used for ‘husband’ throughout this Code. 
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her father having been at some previous time^ a debtor^ for a 
transaction,* at the settlement^ of a former business partner- 
ship,® he (i. e., the husband) must go (and) pay against the pledg- 
ing^ of the girl the price* of the girl. If he cannot give the 
pledge,* then the man*® takes** the one pledged.** 

But if she is living in misery,** she is free** to any who rescues 
her**; and if the one who takes the girl*®, be it that a document 


• him-ma ■pa-id-ma, ‘if formerly’, detailing how the girl came to be held, 
because at some period in the past her father had contracted a debt which 
he could not pay. 

’ Jah-bu-wi — (occurring again § 47) ‘the pledgor’, clearly the term for the 
debtor — as against hU lj,uhuLli, ‘the owner of the pledge’, i. e., the creditor. 

* ki-i Sa-par-ti, occurring again § 43 and Text No. 6, obv. 8 and 14. In the 
latter two passages sapartu is used in contrast to kaspu, ‘money’ or cash, 
from which we may conclude that Sapartu, hterally ‘a shipment’, from Sapdru, 
‘to send’, designates a business transaction in products or property as against 
a money loan or other cash transaction. 

‘ Se-sii-bal, st. constr. of seSubtu from aSdbu, ‘to dwell, settle”, etc., is the 
exact equivalent to our ‘settlement’. 

* um-mi-a-nu pa-^i^. On ummianu (also Text No. 6, rev. 21 and 25) as 
a business partnership, see the passages in Schorr, AltbabyUmische ReclUs- 
wkunden. Index s. ». p. 557. 

* ina eli to-dt-na-u-nt — the latter a substantive formation in anu like naikanu, 
‘adulterer’ (above § 22), amirSnu, ‘eyewitness’ (Text No. 1, §46) anda^izanu, 
‘the taker’ in our law, (see note 16), from tadanu, to give as security and the 
like. Tadinanu is, therefore, the object or person pledged. 

• SiniM, ‘price,’ i. e., the market value of the girl. The husband, who thus 
receives a girl as his wife, must pay her value to the one from whom he takes 
her and who had held her as a pledge or security for a debt remaining at the 
time of a dissolution of a business partnership. 

• a-na ta-da-a-mi la-as-su, more literally: ‘it is not to him to pledge,’ i. e., 
he has not the wherewithal to take over the pledge, i. e., the girl. 

I. e., the one mentioned at the be^nning who held the girl as a pledge 
for her father’s debt. Presumably the father is dead (see § 47), and there 
was no brother to redeem the girl or none willing to do so. 

“ I. e., he retains the girl or takes her back from the husband. 

“ ta-dt-na-na as above, note 7, i. e., the girl as the one pledged. 

”f-na lum-ni, a very general phrase to indicate bad treatment on the 
part of the one who held her for debt, though possibly the husband who 
obtains her by paying her market value is meant. 

“ Read [za]-ku-cU, i. e., she may be rescued by anyone. 
mu-bal-lirfa-ni~Sd, literally, ‘who restores her to life’, an interesting 
expression for the rescuer. 

*• Read a-Ji- 2 a-a-[nM Sd]-a Sal, ‘the taker of the girl.’ See on the formation 
above, note 7. 


3 J.-VOS 41 
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is drawn up for hini^^ or that a claim is put in for Mm,** settles** 
for the price of the girl, the one pledged** [is taken away (?)]. 

39 

The first 15 to 20 lines of this law, wMch deals with the manner 
in which women of various grades and classes should appear on 
the street, are badly preserved. So much, however, is clear that 
the law begins by setting forth that married women and unmarried 
daughters ‘when they go out in the Mghway’** are to appear 
with their heads [covered].** The same applies to a third class of 
women — perhaps •concubines’ (Sugetim), who are mentioned in 
the Hammurabi Code §§ 137, 144—145 and 183-184 by the side 
of the chief wife. There is a further specification in regard to 
daughters who should be veiled,** — perhaps those betrothed — 
whether in street dress*"* or in [house (?)] garments.** 


o ul-ta ru-^-su = uSlaru-»(i. 

** Read 'iV-<t-K-a-[ni-€-es-5iiJ (cf. § 63, Col. 8, 14) 'they 

grant a claim for him’. 

'• Read u-halAim, ‘he makes good’, as against i-lal-lim, ‘he pays’. 

One would have expected la-di-na-a-na [i-lek-lfi] — i. e,, ‘he (the rescuer) 
takes’, but the reading is ta-di-na-a-nu in the nominative case which, there- 
fore, demands a verb in the pas-sive sense. It is possible, however, that nu 
is a slip for ua. In any ca.se the meaning is perfectly clear that the rescued 
girl goes to the rescuer upon his redeeming her by paying her market value. 

Read sd a-na ri-be-ti [ti-il-la-ku-u-ni]. The beginning of the sign ti is 
visible. Cf. 11. 57 and .69. 

” The verb is broken off. We must supply ki-a pa-at-tu u-ni, ‘not uncovered’ 
or some such form as kuUumuni from kutdtnu, ‘cover’. Cf. the description 
of the night as the kallalum kiiltumlum, ‘the covered bride’ {Maklu Series, 
ed. Tallqvist, 1. 2) — pointing incidentally to the custom of covering or veil- 
ing the bride. At all events, the context points clearly to the statement 
that the women are to go about with covered heads. 

Read pa-as- [^u-ita-al-tu-u-ni\, followed by kakkad-si-na [la-a pa-at-tu-u-ni] 
i. e., they must be both veiled and with their heads covered. The covering 
of the head does not refer to a hat or bonnet, but means that women must 
conceal their entire head by a drapery, as is still the custom in parts of Syria 
and in Tunis, Algiers and Morocco. See the illustrations in Ploss-Bartels 
Da* Weih (9th ed. Vol. 1, pp. 527 and 531). 

**Xu ( = lubustu) sd ri-be-ti, ‘dress of the highway’. 

“ Specification broken off. It is rea.sonable to conjecture that, by way of 
contrast, house garments were mentioned. 
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When the text again becomes legible (after two entirely effaced 
lines), it reads as follows: 

she need [not] 

be veiled.^ In the daytime when on the highway^^ she 

goes about, she is to veil herself. The captive woman, who 
without the mistress [of the house]^* goes about on the highway, 
is to be veiled. The hierodule®® who is married®* to a man is to 


®*Read lla-a Mp-<al-a^-sa-[an], as in lines 57 and 65 of col. 5, from pc^Snu, 
which, in the meaning of ‘conceal’, occurs in the Babylonian text of the 
Behistun Inscription, line 102 {tapismnu, ‘thou coverest up’; see Muss- 
Amolt, Assyrian Dictionary, p. 815b). The frequent occurrence of this stem 
in our law and in various forms (tn-up-ta-assa-an, pa-os-^u-un-ta, i-pa- 
a?-?a, u-pa-as-sa-an, etc.) leaves no doubt as to the meaning ‘to veil’. We are 
perhaps to supply [‘when in the house,] she need [not] be veiled’. 

”i-na ri-be-ti, equivalent to our ‘in public’. What class of women are 
here referred to w’ho are to be veiled in the daytime on the highway, but 
otherwise not, can unfortunately not be detennined, because of the break in 
the tablet — perhaps the widow, tor whom, as we have seen, there was a 
special legislation, e. g. §§ 33-34. 

“ e-sf-fr-(u, i. e., the woman captured in war for whom, it will be recalled, 
special provision is also made in the Deuteronomic Code, Dt. 21. 10-14. 
According to our Assyrian Code, a man may recognue the captive woman 
as his wife (§40), just as according to Deuteronomy he is urged to legiti- 
matize a captive woman as his wife ; and though free to dismiss her, if he no 
longer cares for her, he cannot sell her. The position of the esirtu, not actually 
married to the master of the house, would correspond to the modem ‘mis- 
tress’. She would be required to go veiled in public, to mark her as the 
property of a man. 

** Read belit bUi, as in § 23. 

lca-di-il-tu=liadiku, ‘the sacred one’, the well-known name for a class of 
temple prostitutes or hierodules. According to our Code, the kadiku could 
either be married or unmarried. The Hammurabi Code, on the other hand 
(§ 181), assumes that Xu-Gig { = kadiku, Briinnow Xo. 3017), like the Nu- 
Mas {^zertnasilu, see Meissner, OLZ 8, p. 358), as a rule remains unmarried, 
for it stipulates that these two classes of votaries receive their ‘dowry’ from 
their father just the same. See examples of a kadiku holding property in 
her own name in Schorr, Altbabylonische Rechlsurkunden, Nrr. 182 and 280. 
If the translation of i-na ir-si-ti-sd, ‘at her betrothal’, in Xo. 211. 6, is correct, 
she could also marry” and this is confirmed by the statement in a school 
text furnishing extracts from a Sumerian Code of Laws (Tif 25. lOc-d), 
which takes up the case of a man marrying a kadiku, despite her stariis. 
The kodiku appears to act frequently as a wet-nurse, e. g., Schorr, Nos. 78 
and 241, where ‘hierodules’ appear as witnesses in a case involving the fee to 
be given to a wet-nurse. From this, we may also conclude that the kadiku 
could marry or could become the mistress of the priest, as intimated by 
Herodotus, 1. 181. ‘The priestess of Marduk’, likewise mentioned in the 
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be veiled on the highway. The one who is not married is to 
have her head uncovered on the highway.^^ The unclean®^ 
[woman] is to be veiled, the harlot*'* is not to be veiled; her head 
is to be uncovered.^® Whoever sees a veiled harlot shall seize 
her.'*® He shall summon witnesses and bring her to the palace.^^ 


Hammurabi Code, § 182, might also be married, as Schorr, No. 280. 14, 
shows, but the Nin-An (‘woman of a god'), another class of votaries who 
live in cloisters, it would appear from the Hammurabi Code, § 127, must 
remain virgins, as one may also conclude from § 110, prescribing severe 
punishment for a Nin-An who enters a wine-shop, which was the brothel in 
Babylonia and AssjTia. 

sd mu-tu if^-zu-U-ni, ‘whom a man has taken’, sc. as a wife, ajdzu being 
the regular term for taking in marriage. 

Since she does not belong to any man, she need not be marked as a warn- 
ing to those who might approach her. 

“ la-a-tu, see Muss-Amolt, Assyrian Diet. p. 464b. Because of the demon 
of sickness or of uncleanliness within her, she must warn those whom she 
encounters not to come near her, as the leper in the Priest Code (Lev. 13. 
45) must go uncovered of head, but cover his upper Up and cry ‘unclean, 
unclean'. 

“ Kar-lil=^n'w(u (Briinnow, No. 7745) is the common ‘woman of the 
street’, as she is called in a Sumerian Code (Lutz, Selected Sumerian and 
Babylonian Texts, No. 102, col. 2. 12). She is not a hierodule as Langdon 
renders (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1920, p. 506). 

ljxil:lfad-sa pa-at-tu — which shows that the phrase in the Priestly Code 
usually translated ‘to let the hair of the head go loose’ means rather that 
she is not to go ‘covered of head’. So in Num. 5. 18, the case of the woman 
suspected of adultery — who is for the time being put on a plane ■with the 
harlot — must have her head uncovered, while undergoing the ordeal to deter- 
mine her guilt or innocence. The harlot is to be marked by being both unveiled 
and uncovered of head. The veiling of women which can now, through our 
Code, be traced back in the East to the middle of the second millennium, 
appears to be the custom introduced by a more advanced society and as a 
protection to the master of the household, so that every one may recognize 
his wife and his daughters and his mistress as his possessions, and forbidden 
to everyone else. Hence the harlot as belonging to everyone must not veil 
herself or cover her head. The veiling naturally leads to the introduction 
of the social factor. The veil becomes the distinguishing mark of the mistress 
of the house and therefore slave girls marked as such in other ways are not 
to be veiled. For a further discussion of this law with its bearings on Biblical 
passages mentioning the veil, and on the custom of veiling in Mohammedan 
countries, see an article by the writer on ‘Veiling in .Ancient Assyria’ to appear 
in the Revue Archioloyique. 

” Read i-ia-ba-as-si =i?abat-si, as shown by the parallel i-sa-ba-at-si (line 
90) . The sign ?a has dropped out or has been omitted by Schroeder. 

" a-na pi-i ekal-lim, literally, ‘to the entrance of the palace’. 
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Her finer 3 ’^®* they shall not take away, (but) the garment in which 
she is seized shall be taken awaj'.®* She receives 50 lashes, and 
pitch^" they pour on her head. And if a man sees a harlot veiled 
and lets her go,"'^ (and) does not bring her to the palace, that 
man receives 50 lashes, his batikan''^ (and) his garment are taken 
awaj". His ear thej" pierce,^* boring it with a drill'*^ and attaching 
it (i. e., the lobe) to the back^^ (sc. of the ear) and he must perform 
one month’s roj^al service. Slave girls are not to go veiled.^® If 
one sees a maid veiled, one must seize and bring her to the palace. 
They cut off her ear, and the garment in which she is seized is 
taken away."*^ If a man sees a maid veiled and lets her go. does 
not seize her and does not bring her to the palace, thej' seize him 


hi-ku-ut-ia, ‘precious, costly’ (Muss-Amolt, Assjfrian Dictionary, p. 
1035a), here seems to refer to the harlot’s ornaments. 

*’ I. e., she is probably exposed. 

ki-ra-a, for which Homxnel long ago suggested ‘pitch’ (Muss-Amolt, 
Assyrian Dictionary, p. 432b). Since pitch was used for caulking, the term 
also acquired the force of ‘caulking’ in the sense of filling up with pitch. So 
in the Deluge Storj- (GUgamesh Epic XI, 66). 

*' u-la-as-sar (also line 95) from asdru, which among many meanings also 
has the force of 'let go’, and from which the intensive form vshtru means to 
‘release, acquit’, etc., as used in our code, e. g., § 4. 

“ ba-a-ti-ka-an-iil (so also to be supplied in line 104) is an implement of 
some kind made of iron (Muss-.\molt, p. 206b) but exactly what is meant is 
hard to tell — perhaps a sword, or possibly the ornamental stick (like a mace- 
head) which, according to Herodotus, I. § 195, every freeman carried. 

*’ v-pd-lu-u-hl, from palasu, ‘to pierce’. 

'*i-na ib-li, evidently' designating the boring instrument. 

“ a-na ku-tal-li-hl. The pierced lobe of the ear is bent back and attached 
with an awl to the back of the ear. This is apparently done to disfigure the 
individual. The piercing alone without the attaching of the lobe to the 
back of the ear occius in our text, § 43, as a punishment for the one who 
retains an Assyrian man or woman in his house for debt. The ‘boring of 
the ear’ in the Covenant Code (Ex. 21. 6) and in the Deuteronomic Code 
(Deut. 15. 17) for the slave who declines to accept his freedom, must have 
been originally a form of branding the slave. Perhaps a clay' tag was attached 
to the pierced lobe, identifying the slave. The Biblical law which propajses 
to modify' the law of slavery' by limiting slave service (in the case of Hebrews) 
to a period of six years — ^practically an indenture — retains the old custom 
of thus branding slaves, but limits it to slaves who decide to remain with 
their master. 

Because belonging to a lower class of society. Slave girls no doubt were 
distinguished in some other way, i)erhaps by a tag attached to the ear or by 
a brand on the forehead. 

As a female slave, she is not supposed to have any finery. 
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and determine his guilt. He receives 50 lashes. They pierce 
his ear, boring it with a drill (and) attaching it [to] its [back] 
(sc. of the ear). His [batikan'J^ and his clothing [are taken away];^® 
[he must perform] “ one month’s royal service. 

40 

If a man places®^ his captive woman”" veiled among five (or) 
six^’ of his companions’ (and) in their presence veils her”"* and 
says ‘she is my wife’, — then she is his (legal) wife. The captive 
woman, who in the presence of men”” is not veiled, and her hus- 
band does not say ‘she is my wife’ — is not a (legal) wife; she is a 
captive®® wmman. If the man dies and there are no children to 
his veiled wife,®^ the captive®® children are regarded as (his) 
children.®® Thej’ receive their share. 

41 

If a man on the daj' of blessing (?)®“ pours oil on the head of a 


" The traces point clearly to [6o-<i-l-J:a-an-au as above, line 82. 

So the traces as above, line 80. So to be filled out as above, line 87. 

“ u-lc-si-ib, or as w e would say ‘introduces her’. e-si-ir-tu-su. 
“Expressed by the numeral five, followed by six without any connecting 
particle. To introduce a veiled woman to five or six individuals is equivalent 
to a pubUc announcement of her status. 

“ u-pa-?a-an-si. “ ju6e, ‘soldiers’, but used for men in general as in § 18. 

e-si-ir-lu~u-ma 5i-i-il, i. e., her status is that of an esirtu. She is the 
man’s mistress, not his legal wife. 

I. e., his legitimate wife. 

es-ra-a-li, plural of esirtu, i. e., the children of the captive mistress. 

I. e., as the legitimate heirs. 

*” i-na umi ra-a-ki — an obscure phra.se. The act here referred to of pouring 
oil on a man’s daughter api^ars to be .some ceremony performed by the 
father on a prospective daughter-in-law, nuirking his acceptance of the marri- 
age agreement which, in accordance with custom, was arranged by the parents 
of the young couple. The jwuring of the oil miglit be a form of blessing to 
sjnnbolize the hoped-for fertility from the imion. But what is the raku 
day? .According to IIR 86, Xo. 8. 72, ra-a-kit is entered as an equivalent of 
the Sumerian Sar, which has such meanings a.s ‘blessing, fertility, increase 
offspring,’ and the like (.-ee Briinnow, Xrr, 8218; 8226-8‘228; 8231-8232, 
etc.). Tentatively, therefore, one may assume that the phrase stands in 
connection with- the blessing of the prospective bride by the father-in-law. 
.Among the Moroccans to this day, there are special designations for the 
days marking the betrothal ceremonies, as the ‘day of finishing’ and ‘the 
day of fulfillment’, etc. See W e.stennarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, 
p. 31. .At all events, the ceremony of anointing the head of the bride consti- 
tutes a symbolic acceptance of the marriage arrangement, after which the 
engagement can not be revoked. 
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man’s daughter, or in a sakultu brings products there can be 
no revocation.®^ 

42 

If a man, be it that he pours oil on the head“ or brings pro- 
ducts(?), and the son for whom she was intended as a wife dies 
or flees, he is to give her to anyone whom he pleases among his re- 
maining sons from the eldest to the youngest whose years are 10.®'* 
If the father dies, and the son for whom he had intended (sc. the 
girl) as a wife dies, any son that there may be of a deceased son 
whose years are ten marries her®®; and if at the end of ten years 


Even more obscure is the second symbolical ceremony here described. 
To judge from the context, the sakidtn is a receptacle in which something is 
carried to the bride, while the word that follows hu-ru-up-pa-a-ti (pi. of 
fyiiTuptu) would represent gifts of some sort. The only meaning w'e have, 
for the underlying stem hardpu is ‘to pluck, tear’ and the like (gathered from 
a Syllabary, S®. 222; Muss-Amolt, p. 339b), from which we get harpu ‘harvest 
time’ (cf. Hebrew fiareph). The most plausible guess, therefore, is that 
Jywruppati are field products, offered to the bride — perhaps again as a sj-mbol 
of the hoped-for fruitfulness of the union. Such gifts form part of the betrothal 
ceremonies among the Moroccans of the present time. See Westermarck ih. 
pp. 33, 43, 45, 47, etc. (wheat, butter, flour, sugar; also sheep). 

‘‘‘tu-ur-ta la-a d-ta-ar-ru, literally: ‘a revocation they cannot revoke’ — 
the term used being the same (from iaru, ‘return, restore,’ etc.) which is else- 
where in the Code used for restitution, e. g., § 2. The two ceremonies repre- 
sent the agreement on the part of the prospective father-in-law to the marri- 
age. Hence the obligation resting on the latter — as set forth in the next 
law — to provide a husband for the girl from among his sons, if the son intended 
for the girl dies before the marriage takes place. 

“Sc. ‘of a man’s daughter,’ as in the previous paragraph. Note that 
ina ami rdki and ina sakulti are omitted in this abbreviated description of 
the ceremony. 

®*Note the construction, ‘(a son) who has his ten years’, as in Hebrew ‘a 
son of ten years’. The age of ten is, therefore, the minimum age of betrothal 
for the young man. Early betrothals — even before the age of puberty — are 
still customary in the East. See, e. g.. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1, p. 214 
(betrothals at 8 or 7 years of age), Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in 
Morocco, pp. 34-48. 49, and Ploss-Bartels, Das ITeih (9th ed. Leipzig, 1908), 
1, pp. 698, 702, 704, etc. The point of our law is that the prospective father- 
in-law is obliged to provide a husband for the prospective daughter-in-law, 
after the ceremonies described have been performed. 

ih-M-az — the usual' term for ‘marriage’ as above pointed out. The 
case a^umed appears to be that there are no brothers of the deceased pros- 
pective husband living, in which case one of the grandsons must marry the 
girl, provided he is of age, i. e., 10 v ears old. 
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the sons of any son are (still) minors,®® the father of the girl 
may, if he pleases, give his daughter (in marriage),®^ and, if he 
pleases, he may make recompense®® by agreement®*; and if 
there is no (other) son,^® whatever may have been received in 
money (?)’' or anything except food,^* the capital^® (thereof) is 
to be returned, but any food is not to be retiu-ned. 

43 

If an Assyrian man or an Ass5rrian woman’^ is retained’® for 
a transaction,’® whatever its amount,” in the house of a man. 


** p-ihr-hi-ru ‘are small’ — still too young to be betrothed. The father of 
the girl need not wait any longer if he has a chance to marry off his daughter. 

I. e., to any one of the.se minors, despite their minority. 

lu-ur-ta .... u-ta-ar. 

a-nn mi-il-^-ar, which apparently means that the relatives of the one 
to whom the girl wa.s betrothed must be recompensed for the failure of the 
irarriage agreement. 

I. e., no brother of the deceased prospective husband or no grandson. 

The text has Xa, the sign for ‘stone’, used as a determinative before 
stones and metals, but which acquired a more general sense to designate any 
inorganic substance, as against the sign for ‘plant’ for organic substances of 
any kind In legal phraseology Na appears to have been applied to any. 
metal used in coinage, ‘lead, silver or gold’, as is more specifically indicated 
in another passage in the Code, § 29 (col. 4, 37). 

’*As above in §§ 29-30, it is assumed that food given to anyone is for 
consumption and is not to be reckoned as a betrothal gift that may under 
certain circumstances be taken back. This would tend to confirm that 
Ifuruppdli (above, note 61) at all events include food products as is the case 
in Moroccan betrothal ceremonies. 

kakkad as in § 29. 

The specific references to Assyrians in the Code (see above § 23, col. 3. 
46) and Text No. 6 obv., 20, in Schroeder’s volume and No. 143 (PI. 89, 
obv. 8) are of interest as showing that there was not in AssjTia ‘one law for 
the native and the stranger’, which is the ideal in the Priestly Code (Ex. 12. 
49; Num. 9. 14). 

I. e., as a pledge. From this passage it appears that men as well as 
von en were held as hostages for debt, though the purpose of the law is to 
prevent Assj rians from being so held. Hence the severe punishment meted 
out to those who committed the crime. The law, however, does not apply 
to wives, minor sons and unmarried daughters who could be thus pledged — 
whether .Assyrians or not — by the husband and father, and retained by the 
creditor. 

sa-par-ti as above § 38 (also Text No. 143, obv. 7). 

nm-mar sTmi-Sii, i. e., for the amount of the transaction. 
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the full amount is taken away,’* and he is obliged to give a quit- 
tance.” They mutilate his ear by boring.*® 

44 

If a woman is pledged** [to]*® her husband who has been captured 
by an enemy, and she has neither father-in-law nor son,** for two 
years she must remain faithful to her husband.*^ (But) during 
these two years she may go and testify that she has not had any 
support and that she is a dependent(?) upon the palace.** She 


™ I. e., the creditor as a fine forfeits the value of the transaction by order of 
the court. 

’•i-na-aWu i-ba-aff-Ifa-an. My translation rests on the interpretation of 
ibcJf^n as a denominative verb of buljxtnu, which is of frequent occurrence in 
sale dociunents dealing with slaves or real estate, to indicate that the trans- 
action is legally concluded. The phrase in business documents reads: ‘he 
has handed over the hulpanu' . (See the passages in Schorr, Altbahylonische 
Rechlswkunden, a. v., p. 516.) The ideographic designation (Gi&) Gan, shows 
that the bulpanu was a utensil of some kind (cf. Ungnad, ZeUs./Hr Assyriologie, 
23, p. 88) used as a symbol and serving, therefore, as a formal recognition 
of the transaction. If the huf?anu was (as is generally assumed) a ‘staff’, 
we would have an analogous practice in the lex salica to which B. Fehr, 
'Hammurapi iind das Salische Recht, p. 40, called attention. But whatever 
the symbol was, it served as a receipt, and our verb (the intensive form points 
to its being a denominative) is therefore to be taken in the sense of a legally 
completed transaction. Literally, therefore, ‘It is proper (or obligatory) 
that he (sc. the offender) should hand over the Irn^nu’. 

u-liap-pa, from fyipii, ‘destroy’. On the boring of the ear, see above § 39. 

•• ta-ad-na-nt, Permansive 3d person fem. from tadanu, which we encoun- 
tered above, § 29. The woman is betrothed but not actually married. 

“ Read a-na. 

“ She b deprived of support by her husband, and has no one to look after 
her. Her father-in-law, presumably, b dead and she has no offspring. 

“ pa-ni ta-ad-da-gal as above, § 35, to indicate that she b not free to marry 
until after the expiration of two years. 

® The text b defective at the beginning of the line, so that there b a doubt 
as to the term to be supplied before sd ekal-lim, ‘of the palace’. Three signs 
are clear, to wit: la-i-lu. 'The traces of the one preceding la point to kal. 
It may be, therefore, that she b designated as ‘a bride of the pabce’, but thb 
is unlikely for two reasons: (1) the meaning b obscure, and (2) we should 
expect kal-la-tu. Furthermore, there is room for another sign before kal. 
The most probable restoration seems to me to be tuk-kalda-i-tu from takdlu, 
‘to entrust’, designating the woman as one whose charge faUs to the state, 
in view of the fact that she b left without support in consequence of her 
betrothed's departure. It is assumed that her betrothed has been captured 
while in the service of the state {dan-na-at mrri, ‘service of the king’, line 82). 
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has no one*® to support her and whose service*^ she might do. 
She is a ** 

(At this point and for seven lines the text is defective. There 
is apparently a reference to the state(?) stepping forward to 
‘support her’ by placing a field and house — presumably the 
entailed property of her husband for which she is held — at her 
disposal. Slie is represented as again ‘going’ to testify that she 
has ‘no support'. When tlie text becomes legible it reads as 
follows:) 

The judges immediately (?)*'' . shall ask the magistrates®” of 

the city that they go to the field in that city and turn over®* 
the field and the house to Ix' used for her support for two years. 
She occupies it anti they draw up a ilocunient for her. Upon 
the completion of the two years, she may go to live with the 
man of her choice.”® document for her as of widowhood®* 
they draw up. If at any future time her lost husband returns to 


Another reading wliicli is iH>s>ible i.s a feminine adjectival 

fonn for .^ukkolhi de.'-ignuting a 'deputy’ — some one attached to a higli official 
(see .Johns, Assiii-kiii D>i<U dial Dociino'iils, Vol. 2, p. 88). In any case the 
term used defiiws the dependent ixtsition of the woman, which is further 
described in the following line — unfortunately still more defective. 

** Read Ua l-ds sn, there is not to her’, i. e., she has no one. 

’■ In return for her support. Read Is-f-p.'i-jur-Sa ti-ip-pa-as, as in § 45 
(col. 6, 108). 

•"Her status is further defined, but the line i.s too broken to be restored. 
The word hu-Hh-k (genitive), perhaps 'attached', points to another designa- 
tion of the de.serted woman as dependent upon the state, which must step in 
to 'support her', as is indicated at the close of the following line — likewise 
defective, 

"• Read ha-sit-, favored by the trace.s, the meaning of which fits the context, 

(LujGal {'SU kii =rabutt) ki n-ti, a class of officials often mentioned in 
legal document.s of As.syria. ,''ee Johns, .l.s.'.yrnm Denis and Documents, 
2, p. 15.5, for their functions. 

up-pu-ki. literally, 'to be made', i. e., converted to her use. The expres- 
sion ‘field and hoii'p', must be taken in the general sense of propertv a 

dwelling and means of support througli a cultivated field— placed at the 
disposal of the deserted woman. 

Literally, ‘of her heart,’ i, e., she is free to marry anyone whom she 
chooses if her husband does not return. The paragraphs in the Hammurabi 
Code (§§ 133-i:i.5' dealing with the caiitured husband (see above, to § 35) 
mention no time limit. 

” dup-pa Sfi ki-i dl-mn-ti. i. e , she is given the status of a widow, free to 
marry again. The assumption is that her betrothed from whom she had 
not heard for two years, i... dead. 
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the land, he may take awaj' from his wife what she may have 
secured on loan,“^ (but) on her sons whom she bore to her second 
husband he has no claim.®® Her second husband takes (them). 
The field and the house which for her support at the full value 
were deeded (to her) as a loan,'-"’ if he (sc. her first husband) was 
not in the service of the king,®’ he must refund what was deeded to 
her®* and (then) take (it). But if he dm's not come back and dies 
in another country, then his field and his house in place of what 
the king gave®® is to be given. 


45 

If a woman whose husband dies had not left the house of her 
husband within a j-ear,*"® and if her husband has not assigned' 


^a-na ki-i-di, as above, § 6 (col. 1, 71). 

“ ta-a i-kar-ri-ib ‘he may not draw nigh’ in the sense of having no claim, 
as above §§ 26, 28, 37, etc. This is in agreement with § 13.5 of the Ham- 
murabi Code — the case of a woman whose husband (without proHding for 
her support) has been captured and who marries another man and has chil- 
dren through him. She must go back to her husband on his return, but the 
children belong to their father, i. e., to the second husband. The assumption 
in §1 134 and 133 is that the husband has been captured while on ‘royal 
service’ — as in our text. 

•' Again a-tia ki-i-di, which here is equivalent to our loan. The reference 
is to the action of the state which had placed the field and house at her dis- 
posal for two years for her support. 

” I. e., had not gone away in public service, whether to war or on some 
mission as is assumed in the first part of the law. The phrase used, a-na 
dan-na-at sarri, ‘the service of the king’, occurs a number of times in the 
Hammurabi Code, e. g., § 27, which also bears on our law. It reads: ‘If 
a garrison officer or constable returns from the service of the king after they 
have given his field or his plantation to another, ui)on his return to the city, 
they restore to him his field or his plantation and he attends to his business 
(sc. as before)’. Assuming that this was also the law' in Assyria, the man 
who goes away on private business is at a disadvantage, in being obliged to 
refund the state for the support of his wife during his absence. 

ki-i ta-ad-nu-ni, i. e., he must pay the sum ‘pledged’ or deeded to her 
before he can get possession of his property — the field and house. 

” His estate falls to the State, in return for the support given her for two 
years by placing a property at her disposal. It is interesting to note that 
the king in this .Assj-rian Code is still looked upon as the source and represen- 
tative of all governmental authority, but the use of the plural verb {id-du- 
nu-u-ni with a-sar sarri) also shows that the term has become a conventional 
one for the state or the court as a collective body. 

I. e., had not separated from him within a year of his death. 

* il-tu-ra-as-se ( = islurasa), ‘wwitten for her’. 
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anything to her, in a house of one of her sons, whichever one she 
chooses, she may dwell. The sons of her husband are to support^ 
her with her food and her drinks As to a bride whom one loves 
they should attach themselves to her.^ And if she was a second 
wife® and had no sons of her own, (with those of) the first wife® 
she is to dwell. Together' they should support her. If she has 
sons of her own, the sons of the former wife® may decline to sup- 
port her. In a house of her own sons, whichever one she chooses, 
she is to dwell. Her own sons are to support her and she shall 
do their service.® And if among the sons of her husband, the 
one who had taken her [to support] her 

(The rest of the law — four lines — ^is broken off. Presumably, it 
stipulated that if the son in whose house she lived dies, then 
another son must take his place for the support of the mother, 
the last word of the law, ‘support her’, is preserved.) 

46 

If a man or a woman practice sorcery'® and they are caught in 
the act, they seize them and determine their guilt. Anyone who 


’ li-sd-ku-lu-ii si, literally; ‘feed her'. 

' u-kxd-ti-sd it ma-al-tisa. 

* u-ra-tik-ku-su-ni-es-se, from rakasn, ‘to bind’. This is the single passage 
in the Code in which a note verging on a gentle sentimentalism is struck. 
The sons should treat the widowed mother lovingly and with attachment 
to her. 

‘ ur-ki-it-tu, corresponding to the .Sumerian effirra in the Sumerian Code 
(Lutz, Sumenan and Babylonian Texts, No. 102, col. 1, 2, etc.) to designate 
a second wife by the side of the first one. 

' il-te-en-tu=istentu, ‘first’. 

■ n-na pu-uf^-ri-hi-nii, ‘together’, i. e., each bearing his share. 

* pa-m-ti, i.e., the first wife who may still be living, though the term may 
also imply that she has died. 

* k-parrkit-nu- (as in § 44 above), the same expression as in the frequent 
reference to ‘service of the king’. The mother is to render service in return 
for her support, to assist in the household of the son with whom she lives or 
in the field. 

“ kis-pt, the same term which is used in the second law of the Hammurabi 
Code dealing with the charge of sorcery preferred against someone and pro- 
viding a river ordeal for the one suspected, if the charge cannot be definitely 
established. If he succumbs to the ordeal (i. e., the river-god drowns him), 
then his property goes to the accuser. If he is proved innocent, he takes the 
property of the accuser who is put to death. It is characteristic of primitive 
law everywhere to forbid sorcery' and to punish the offender with death. 
See Post, AJrikanische J urUprudenz, 2. p. 64-67. .See also Ex. 22. 17, and 
the long list of various classes of sorcerers and demons, Deut. 18. 16-11. 
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practises'^ sorcery is to be put to death. A man who witnessed 
the performance of sorcery, or the one who from the mouth of an 
eye witness'^ to the sorcery heard him say about them,‘’ ‘ I saw 
it’, any one who hears‘d (this), must go (and) report it to the 
king-^®^ If a witness who was (supposed) to report to the king 
denies it, and in the presence of Mercury, “ the son of the Sun, 
declares*^ that he did not say so, — he is free.‘* The eye witness^* 
who (is reported to have) said so and denies it, the king interro- 
gates him as much as possible and sees his back.2“ The sorcerer*^ 
on the day that they bring him (sc. to the king) shall be forced 
to confess, and one should tell him“ that ‘from the oath^^ which 
thou hast sworn to the king and to his son, he (i. e., the king) will 


“ mu-^p-pi-sd-na. 

“ a-ml-ra-a-ni, Eterally: ‘the one who saw’, an eye-witness. 

About the man or woman suspected of sorcery. 

“ M-mi-a-nu ‘the hearer’, i. e., ‘an ear-witness.’ 

‘‘ I. e., either of these two kinds of witnesses (a) the amiranu, the direct 
witness and (b) the hamidnu, the one who heard — and therefore an indirect 
witness — ^must report the occurrence to the king. This direct reference to 
the king — and later on in the law also to the king’s son (as the heir to the 
throne) — ^may be taken as an indication of the antiquity of the law, just as 
in the Hammurabi Code the section dealing with sorcery belongs to the 
oldest stratum of the Code. See Jastrow, ‘Older and Later Elements in the 
Code of Hammurabi’ (J AOS 36, p. 32). 

“ The god Gud (‘bull’) is the planet Mercurj', frequently mentioned in 
Astrological texts. Mercury as the smallest of the five planets known to 
the Babylonians and Assj-rians and being always near the sun is appropriately 
designated as the son of the sun-god (Shamash). This reference to ‘Gud, the 
son of Samas’ occurs again in an omen text, Cuneiform Texts, XXVII, 4. 19 
( = P1. 6, 15), describing twins bom to a woman, ‘with a joint like Mercury, 
the son of the Sun’ (sc. is joined to the sun). It is a case like that of the 
famous Siamese twins. 

” I. e., swears. 

** za-o-ku. 

*• a mi-ra-a-nu. 

*“ Exactly what is meant by this phrase is not clear — perhaps ‘he dismisses 
him’. 

” a-U-pu. 

“ ii hir-ut i-ka-ab-bi, i. e., warn him. 

“ ma-mi-ta, i.e., the clearance oath. 
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not absolve thec.-^ According to the document which is sworn 
to the king-^ and his son, thou hast sworn.’®® 

47 

If a man who has retained®^ the daughter of a man who is his 
debtor,®* as a pledge in his house, asks her father, he may give 
her to a man; (but) if her father is not willing he cannot give 
(her).®® If her father has died, the owner'® must ask among her 
brothers. To each one of her brothers in turn®' he shall speak, 
and if one brother says: ‘ I will redeem®® m 3 '^ sister in one month,’ — 
if at the end of the month he does not redeem (her), the master®® 
is at libertj', to declare her free®' and to give her to a man. 

(Of the rest of the law — 18 lines — onl 3 ' partial lines are preserved. 
The case of a harlot who dies is referred to towards the close.) 

48 

(The first six lines of this law are badl 3 ' preserved. From the 
first line which ma 3 ' be restored as follows: 

'[If a man] strikes [the wife of a man],’ 
the general subject is revealed. There is also an indication in 
the sixth line that a miscarriage (or a still birth ['?]) has taken 
place in consequence of the blow. The text then continues as 
follows :) 

He must make restitution for human hfe.®® And if the woman 


la-a i-pa-M-ra-ku-nu. The sorcerer is to be warned of the consequences 
of perjurj'. 

“ I. e., the written testimony. 

“ lanim-a-a-ta, i.e., the written deposition stands against him, if it is found 
that he is guilty of sorcery. 

The girl is held for debt. 
hab-hu-li-su. See above, § 38, note 3. 

'* I. e., the father's consent must be given to the girl’s being handed over to 
a third party. 

” belu, i, e., btl bVi, ‘the master of the house’, in this case, the creditor. 
ku-ut, equivalent here to our ’respectively'. 

” a-pa-tar. See note to § 5. 

” Again belu. See the above note 30. 

“ u-zak-ka-a-si, here in the .sense of not being obliged to undergo any further 
formalities. He can dispose of the girl freely. 

“ nnp-H-a-ti u-mn-al-lii Referring to what precedes), set forth in the form 
of a general legal principle, and, therefore, repeated at intenals in the law 
as a standing phra.se, as the result of the blow. Cl. Text Xo. 2, § 1, nap-sd- 
a-ti ik-fnu-ur *he destroyed human life’, napkdti though a plural is used 
collectively for 'human life'. 
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dies, they put the man to death. In compensation^® for her (lost) 
offspring, he must make restitution for human life. And if the 
husband of that woman has no son, and they strike his wife so 
that she has a miscarriage, in compensation for her (lost) offspring, 
they put the one who struck the blow to death.®’ And if what was 
in her womb was a (developed) foetus®®, he must make restitution 
for human life. 

49 

If a man strikes the wife of a man not yet adv'anced in preg- 
nancy’® so that she has a miscarriage,®" for that guilt he must hand 
• over two talents of lead.®’ 

50 

If a man strikes a harlot®- .so that .she has a miscarriage, blow for 
blow they impose upon him. He must make restitution for human 
life.®® 

51 

If a woman with her consent brings on a miscarriage,®® they 
seize her and determine lier guilt. On a stake they impale her®’ 


ki-i-mu-ii, ‘in place of’. 

The milder law in § 20, impo.sing a fine, la.shes and public service, applies 
to a man’s daughter. The severer ijunishment here is for two reasons, U) it 
is a man’s wife, and (2) there i.s no male offspring and there may be none in 
the future, because of injure- to the woman. 

5 u-^a-ar-<u, i. e., ‘a little one’ — to designate that the woman’s pregnancy 
was advanced to the extent of a developed foetus, close, therefore, to being 
an actual human life. 

“la-« mu-ra-hi-ta, ‘not large’ through pregnancy, by way of contrast to ^ 
woman dropping a sidiarlu, according to the previous instance. 

Afterwards, in consequence of the injury. 

“ The same fine as in § 20, the pregnant daughter of a man, but without 
the 50 lashes and one month's royal service. 

Kardil { = fifiruritu) as in § .39; also § 47 toward.s the close. 

The law- does not specify in what manner. It is hardly to be assumed 
that in the case of one striking a harlot, the offender is put to death if by a 
premature birth a human fife is lost. The restitution is more probably a 
fine to be fixed by the court, or by agreement with the woman. 

** I. e., by malpractice. 

“The Hammurabi Code (§ 15.3) prescribes impaling for the woman who 
conspires for the death of her husband. 
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and do not bury her'®; and if through the miscarriage she dies, 
they (likewise) impale her*^ and do not bury her; and when they 
curse'® that woman because of her miscarriage, they say [to her 

(?)]“ 

(The rest of the law — nine lines — is broken off.) 

52 

(Of this law only a few signs of the last four lines are left. It 
likewise dealt with striking a woman, slave girls and perhaps 
others.) 

53 

[If a man] takes a virgin from the house®® of her father, [and 
against her will (?)]®' does not return (her) to him; and if [by 
force?]®® she had not been deflowered®® and had not been handed 
over®', nor held as a claim on the house of her father, any man 


“ No burial was the worst curse that could be imposed upon any one. It 
meant that the etimmu, or shade of the dead, wandered about without a 
resting place in Arallu — the gathering-place of the dead — suffering pangs of 
hunger and thirst. See the vivid description at the close of the Gilgamesh 
Epic (Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 512). 

" I. e., they impale the corpse — a good instance of Assyrian barbarism. 
See Post Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, 2, p. 46, for examples of punishment 
extended even to the corpse — characteristic of primitive society, though it is 
worth noting that (as Mr. C. H. Burr informs me) the same punishment was 
imposed on the corpses of suicides in England till 1823, and their personal 
property was confiscated till as recently as 1870. 

*• Read [i-iz]-zi-ru-u-si. 

** The form of the curse was presumably given. 

Read [is-lu bU o-]6i-t-s<l [ug-bu-]lxi~u-ni. 

“ One hesitates between supplying a-na bi-li-Sd, ‘to her house’, which would 
make a somewhat awkward construction, and ina pa-ni-Sd (cf. § 23), in con- 
trast to ra-ma-an-sd, ‘with her consent’, in § 54. 

“ Are we perhaps to read [ina-e-mu-ka], ‘by force’? The traces of ^ are 
clear in Schroeder’s copy. 

“Za-o paAi-a-tuAi-ni, ‘not opened’, the general term for the untouched 
virgin or animal. One is reminded of the law in the fragment of a Sumerian 
Code published by Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian 
Collection, No. 28, §§ 6-7, where a distinction is made between a giri abducted, 
but not ‘known’ (i. e., not raped) and one who was abducted and ‘known’ or 
actually seduced. 

“ la-a ak-zaAuAi-ni, ‘not taken’, i. e., ‘not taken by any one as a wife,’ 
here applied to the girl captured, but not actually handed over to some man. 
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who whether within a city or outside, whether at night on a high- 
way or at an eating house, “ or at a city festival forcibly (?)** 
seizes the virgin (and) violates her,^’ the father of the virgin takes 
the wife of the seducer^* of the virgin and gives her to be ravished. 
To her husband he does not return her; he takes her away (from 
him). The father of the ravished girl gives her as a possession*® 
to the seducer. If the man has no wife, then three times the 
purchase price of the virgin the seducer must give to her father. 
The seducer who marries her cannot spurn her.*^ If the father 
does not wish to receive three times the price of the girl,*® he may 
give his daughter to any whom he pleases. 

54 

If a virgin with her eonsent gives herself to a man,“ the man 
must swear an oath (sc. to that effect). On his (sc. the adulterer’s) 
wife®* there is no claim. The seducer gives three times the price 
of the virgin, and the father can do to his daughter what he pleases. 


“ bit Ipa-ri-e-il, ‘house of feasting’, which seems to correspond to our 
‘restaurant’. 

“ ki-i do-'a-a-ni, an obscure phrase but for which I suggest a meaning 
‘duress’, Cf. di’atu for ‘distress’, Ungnad, Babylonische Brief e, p. 286. 

Hr-ma-an-zi-e- e-5i, from rnazU, ‘to press’ — an euphemistic term to indicate 
rape. It is not surprising to find so many terms in Assyrian for sexual inter- 
course. Modem Arabic is full of them, and in fact most languages have a 
large variety of such terms — some popular, and some of a literary origin. 

na-i-ka-a-na used for the adulterer (above § 22), as well as for the seducer 
of a virgin. 

A curious and barbarous punishment that the innocent wife of the seducer 
should suffer for the crime of her husband and be made the victim in the 
same way' as the virgin was victimized, but quite in keeping with the crude 
application of the lex talionis which marks this AssyTian Code. 

a-na a-ffu-zi~ti, ‘as a possession’ — here, no doubt, in the sense of marriage. 
Zo-a i~sa-ma-<ik-si from samdkii, which from the context, as well as from 
a passage in an incantation text in which a form of the verb has been found 
(Muss-Amolt, Assyrian Dictionary, p. 766a), must have some such meaning 
as ‘reject, dispose of,’ and the Uke. 

“ I. e., he declines to receive the large indemnity which, however, involves 
his giving the girl to the seducer. 

“ I. e., is not taken from the father’s house as in § 53. 

•* a-na assati-su la-a i-kar-ri-i-bu, i. e., the action set forth in the preceding 
law cannot be followed, in case the virgin willingly' gave herself to the man. 


4 J.\OS 41 
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55 

(The text — fourteen lines — is mutilated beyond certain recovery. 
The law continues the general subject of illicit intercourse, and 
at the close provides that if the suspected woman is ‘released of 
her guilt,’ the husband by a document gives his wife a quittance.®^ 
Apparently, it is added that if he had mutilated his wife’s ear,®® 
‘there is no guilt attaching to him.’) 

This completes Text No. 1 in Schroeder’s publication. If the 
colophon had been preserved in full, we would be able to indicate 
the place of the tablet in the series.®^ All that is left of the colo- 
phon, however, is the chite according to the custom of the AssjTian' 
scribes, viz.: 

The month of Sardti (6th month) 2d day cponymate of 
Sa u 

Such dating prevents us from fixing the reign in which the tablet 
was drawn up, unle.ss we happen to have a list of eponyms in 
which the name occurs. That is not the case in this instance. 

Tkxt No. 2.®® 

1 

(Beginning mutilated. The subject of the first six laws [covering 
Col. II and III] i.s the division of an estate among brothers.) 

ground®® 

[the oldest son] sets aside'® and takes two parts^* [as his share], 


“ t-ba-ka-an, as above, § 43. 

“ u-kap-pa, as above, § 43. 

See the remarks above, p. 4. 

*’ Schroeder, Xo. 2 (PI, 14-18) is likewise a tablet of four columns each on 
obverse and reverse, belonging to the same series as X'o. 1. It is badly broken. 
The 1st and 8th columns are entirely gone, and of the other six columns none 
is complete. Assuming that it contained as many a.s .5.5 laws (like Text Xo. 1), 
the 18 laws preserved would represent not more than one-third of the tablet. 

ka-ki-ri = kakkaru, ‘ground’, as Col. .o, 19 (§ 13). 

i-na-sa-ku. The elder brother has the first claim, for which in Sumero- 
Babylonian legal phra.seologj- there is a special term Sih-ta = elitum (.Schorr, 
Alibjbylonische Rechl.-urkundtn. .-.v.. p. .o73) as against ffa4a=zUtu, the 
general term for portion' or ’.share'. 

■' ka-a-ta, ’hands', i. e.. two shares. C'f. above, Text Xo. 1, § 27, ki-i 
ka-ti-su, ’his share'. 

To be supplied as in Text Xo. 2, § 2 (line 21) a-na zitti-H. 
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[and] his brothers afterwards in turn^^ set aside and take (sc. 
their share). From the field any expenditure (?)^^ and all the 
outlays^^ the younger son subtracts (?).'^“ The oldest son sets 
aside the one part of his share, and in return for his second part’^ 
exacts^® service to him^® from his brothers. 

2 

If one among the brothers of an undivided estate*” destroys*^ 
human life,*- they hand him over to the owner of the human life. 
If the owner of the human life choo.ses, he maj' kill him and if 
he chooses to be gracious,** he merely takes away his share.** 

3 

If one among the brothers, of an undivided estate, either [meets 


** ur-ki (i-ha-is, in which combination the second word has tlie force of 
‘brother by brother’ and is a variant form to ahames, ‘together’. 

ki-kil(?}-li mi-im-ma. Sikilln — if the reading is correct, — may be a 
variant form of mkdtu, ‘expenditure’ d’ngnad, Babyluninche Brnfe, 
Xo. 21S, 31-32). 

** ma-na-^a-a-ti, plural of innitahla, wliich is of frequent occurrence in 
legal documents as well as in the Hammurabi Code, 47 and 49), and has 
the force of our ‘outlay’, for the improvements made on a property. 

'^us-sa-ak for iisnasak i.’). 
sd-ni-ti ka-li-su. 

** from said — perhaps in the sense of ‘implores’ or ‘demands’. 

iu-pur-su, ‘his work’, i. e., his share of the work on the estate, which the 
brothers must perform at the demand of the older brother. 
la zi-zu-u-tu, i.e., t^efore the settlement is made. 

** Read ik-mu-ur from kamdru, a .synonym of <ldkit, ‘kill’ (Muss-Amolt, 
Assyrian Dictionary, p. 397b). 

® nap-in-a-li, ‘human life’ as above, Xo. 1, § 48, which here appears to 
refer to the household or retinue of the estate, just as in Hebrew the cor- 
responding word has this force, e. g , tlen. 1*2. 5, all the ncfcsh which they 
had acquired in Harran', i. e., the hoasehold. Perhaps the livestock was also 
included in the general tenn. 

“ im-ma-an-ga-ar from ntagdrn, ‘to be favorable’, and the like. 

^ a-na zitti-su. It rests with the elder brother either to kill his brother, 
or to pardon him and to take his .'-hare — ag.ain an illustration of the crude 
spirit of the Code which regards not the crime primarily, but the property 
loss involved in a human life, and therefore leaves it optional with the ‘owner’ 
to exact punishment or not. 


24552 
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with an accident (?)]** or flees, his share falls to the king,*® [accord- 
ing to] his pleasure.*' 

4 

(This law — likewise dealing with an undivided estate — is too 
badly preserved to permit of a translation.) 

5 

(Of this law, continuing the same general subject, only the ends 
of eight lines are preserved.) 

688 

(The beginning of this law, revealing in a most interesting 
manner the procedure in ancient Assyria for disposing of an 
estate, is broken off. When the text becomes intelligible, it reads 
as follows:) 

for silver** [a man wishes to acquire], he must agree 

[in regard to the field and] house, not [to acquire it]*“ for silver, 
for one month.*' The [surrogate]*'* within the city of Asshur 
shall cause proclamation** to be made three times. Three times, 
he shall cause the field and house which is to be acquired to 
be proclaimed in the city, to wit*^: the field and house which 


“ Text defective. Some phr.ase, indicating that one of the brothers died 
is demanded by the conte.xt, as a comparison with the above text No. 1, 

§ 42 (col. 6. 22), 'he either dies or flees', shows. 

“• I. e., as we would say, ‘to the state’. 

Read [A'i-i] li-ib-bi-i-m, i.e., the king may, if he chooses, confiscate the 
share. It reverts to the state. 

*’ More than one law may be missing between the end of Col. 2 and the 
beginning of the third column. 

** .4 missing line described the prospective purchaser. 

’’ Read la-<i [u-lek-ki'-u-ni, favored by the traces. 

I.e., there shall be a delay of one month. 

"The traces point to [lu ll (like lines 28, 31, 36, 40, etc.), an official of 
some kind — perhaps to be read ktnaltu, if the restoration of the determinative 
Lii before ll in Cuneiform Texts XIX, PI. 27 (K 2061, obv. 24) is correct. 
See Meissner, Seltem Assyr. Idiogramme Xo. 4385. The restoration finds 
support from II Rawlinson, PI. 48. 3a. where Xer-Gal with the force of ‘lord’ 
is likewise equated with kinattu. On the other hand, the official designated 
by II might also be read rnaJpH, ‘first officer' (Meissner ih. Xo. 4386). In 
any case the ideographic designation having the value of ‘to be high’, points 
to an official of high standing, a surrogate charged with announcing and super- 
intending the di.spo.-oil of estates. 

u-sa-al-sa = from sasu, ‘to call out’. 

“ ma-a, introducing the formal wording of the official proclamation to be 
made three times during the month, as a notice to all concerned. 
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belongs to N.N. the son of N.N.®* within the confines®'^ of this 
city, 1 wish to acquire [for silver (?)].®^ Whatever their de- 
mands®* and (whatever) claims there may be,*® let them draw up 
their doemnents and in the presence of the recorder*®® let them 
deposit them, and let them put in a claim* so as to make it free® 
to be disposed of. 

If within this month, fixed as the time limit,® they have not 
neglected* to produce their documents and in the presence of the 
recorder have deposited them, then the man shall take to the 
full extent of his field.* 

On the day that the surrogate(?) makes proclamation within 
the city of Asshur, one as a secretary(?)® in place of the king, the 
city scribe,® the surrogate and the recorder of the king shall 
assemble® to dispose of the field and house within the city. (Wdth) 
the prefect® and three magistrates'® of the city standing by, the 


^ an-na-na mar an-na-na, ‘this one, son of this one’. See Meissner, ib., 
No. 7829. 

A-Gdr =ugaru, a term of frequent occurrence in legal documents, and here 
used to indicate that the property lies within the confines of the city. 

a-na [?arpi] C'). 

Read [Za-a| -Ifa-sd-nu. 

Read da-[ba\-ab-bd-nu. Cf. Schorr, Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden No. 
149. 16 {dibbati). 

Ifi-pu-d-ti, occurring again lines 24 and 43, evidently designates the office 
of the recorder. 

* li-id-bu-bu — from dababu, for which see Schorr, ib., p. 372 note. 

^ lii-zak-ikiyu-ma. 

^ e-da-nu=adannu, ‘time limit’ occurs also in Text No. 143. See Muss- 
Arnolt, Assyrian Dictionary, p, 21a. 

* I suggest reading la-a ma-id-e and combining masii ‘forget, neglect,’ etc., 
with the following verb — it-ta-aUu-ni-en-ni IV, 2 from elu, ‘bring up’ or 
‘produce’. 

‘ a-na si-ir ekli-su i-sal-lim, literally, ‘completing to the border of his 
field’, i. e., the purchaser shall acquire the full estate. 

* Numeral one, followed by i-nn sukkalli sd pa-ni mrri, which would appear 
to designate an official acting as the representative of the king. For officials 
designated by an introductorj- sa, see, e. g., Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Docu- 
ments, 2, p. 165. The addition of ina sukkalli I take as a designation of the 
secretarial bureau, but the entire passage must remain obscure until we find 
further references to the office intended in some Assyrian legal document. 

’ dup-lar alt. 

* iz-za-zu, ‘stand’. 

* fta-zi^-nu, an official of frequent occiurrence in official documents and 
who appears to have been the prefect. See Johns, ib., Vol. 2, p, 148 '^eq. 

Ctal(Mrs) =rabuti, as above. No. 1, § 44. 
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surrogate shall make the announcement. They shall hand over 
the docmnents that have been drawn up. 

But if within this month, the surrogate three times makes 
proclamation, and within this month any one’s documenB^ was 
not brought, (and) in the presence of the recorder was not de- 
posited, then on the field and house he lays his hand.'* The one 
who caused the proclamation'* of the surrogate to be made is 
free'^ to act. Three documents of the proclamation of the 
.surrogate which the judges'* shall draw up [are to be deposited 
in the presence of the recorder].'® 

(Rest of the law is broken off.) 

7 

(Only partially preserved. It deals with some wrong com- 
mitted against an owner of a house, for which a fine of one talent 
of lead, blows and a month’s roj-al service is imposed, besides 
handing over twice the value of the house.) 

8 

If a man e.xtends'" a ‘large’'* boundary'* from his companion, 
they seize him and determine his guilt. He must hand over three 
times the area of what he has extended.*® One of his fingers is 


“ Text has ’his document’, meaning the document of any interested party. 

Ifasu e-li, ‘raises his hand', in the sense of taking possession, as in § 10 
of Text No. 2 fcol. 4. 32.) 

a-na mu~.sa-ns-si-a-ni from sosii, for muSas,nanu. — i. e., the one who 
brings about the proclamation. 

'* za-a-ku, i. e., all formalities have been complied with and the e.state 
can be di.spo.^^ed of. 

“ I. e., all the other officials involved. 

“ To be supplied and favored by the traces. Read [a-na pa-ni 
[ts-ku-nu-u-ni], 

” us-sa-am-mr-ift. from saniafiu, ’to add’, i. e , enlarges his boundary' by 
encroaching on his neighbor’s property*. 

‘Large’ in contrast to a ’small’ boundary- in the following law must refer 
to an extensive encroachment as against taking only a small section away 
from some one. 

ta-lfu-u-ma. the same term that we find in Talmudic jurisprudence, no 
doubt borrowed from Babylonia. See Marcus Ja-trow, Talmudic Dictionary 
p. 1160b. 

Literally: The field as much as he has extended it, three times (as much) 
he must hand over'. 
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cut off; he receives 100 blows-' and he must perform one month’s 
royal service. 

9 

If a man removes a ‘ small boundary of an enclosure,*® they 
seize him and determine his guilt. He must hand over one talent 
of lead and restore three times** as much of the field as he ex- 
tended. He receives 50 blows and must perform one month’s 
royal service. 

10 

If a man in a field that is not his digs a well and makes a 
trench(?)*® (and) seizes*® the trench for his well, he receives 30 
blows and [he must perform] 20 days royal service. 

(Of the balance of the law only the beginnings of the lines are 
preserved.) 

11 

(Of this law only the beginnings of the last 12 lines are pre- 
served. It deals with a field, which is shared with an ummidnu — 
apparently a partner as in No. 1, § 38 [col. 5. 29].) 

12 

If a man in a field [which** ] lays out an 

orchard (and) [digs]*® a well, (and) the owner of the field sees 


The highest number of blows named in the Code. The severity of the 
p unishm ent, shows how seriously this crime was viewed. In view of the 
frequent denunciation in the Old Testament of those who remove boundaries 
(e. g., Hos. 5. 10; cf. Deut. 27. 17; Prov. 22. 28), this law of the Assyrian 
Code is particularly interesting. 

® I. e., only takes a small piece of land away from his neighbor. See note 
18 above. 

“ a-bu-ra-a-ni, from abaru, ‘enclosure’ (Muss-.\rnolt, Assyrian Dictionary, 

p. 9b. 

^ So read according to Schroeder’s errata to his edition (p. xxviii). 

® du-un-na, used for a ‘couch’ or ‘bed’, (Muss-Amolt Assyrian Dictionary, 
p. 259b), but here would appear to designate a trench into which the water 
of the well is allowed to flow. 

” Ifa-a-su e4i, ‘he lays his hand’, here (as above, § 6, note 12), in the sense 
of illegally using the trench to fill his well. 

” 'The ends of the lines in this law are broken off. Evidently the man had 
no control over the field, but exactly in what relation he stood to it is a matter 
of conjecture. Perhaps we are to complete the line to in-a \a-na za-lfa-pi], 
‘a field which was taken for cultivation’. Cf. Hammurabi Code, §§ fiO-61. 

“ iff-ri to be supplied as above. 
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the trees that he {sc. the man) raises without [protesting(?)],2® 
the orchard is [free]^® for the cultivator.^* The field as a field 
belongs to the owner of the orchard.^^ 

13 

If a man on ground that is not his,“ cultivates an orchard or 
digs a well, whether he raises vegetables’’* or trees, they seize him 
and determine his guilt. On the day that the owner of the field 
goes out (sc. to inspect what has been done),’® he may take away 
the orchard together with its improvement.’® 

14 

If a man on ground that is not his, breaks it up(?)” and bakes 
bricks, they seize him and determine his guilt. He must hand 
over three times the amount of ground”; and his bricks are taken 
away from him. He receives 50(?)’® lashes and must perform 
[one month’s]-*® royal service. 

15 

[If a man] on ground that is not his ** and bakes 

bricks, they take away [the bricks and 50(?)] blows they give 
him'*’ and he must perform one month’s royal service. 


The word is broken off, but the conte.xt points to a term like ‘protest’, 
perhaps la-a ik-bi. 

Read za-[a-ku]. i.e., he has the right to the crop. 

’* na-di-a-iii, i. e., from nadu, the one who cultivated it. 

" I. e.. the ground for further cultivation remains in the possession of the 
original owner of the orchard. 

" i-na la-a ka-lfi-ri-i-su, for kakkaru, as above. Text Xo. 2, § 1. 

“ ur-irt, ‘greens’. We still call a dealer in vegetables a 'green grocer’. 

“ The assumption being that he voices his protest in contrast to his silent 
assent in § 12. 

” ma-na-ka-a-li-lu, more literally ‘the outlays’ on it, for which no compen- 
sation need be given. 

ig-lu-M^ma from galdsu, the meaning of which is to be gathered from the 
context. 

*’ Sc. that he has used. 

’• 'The text is uncertain. The number may be 40 or 50 — more probably 
the latter. 

To be supplied as the usual phrase in connection with fixed labor. 

“ The verb which would have indicated what the man did in addition to 
baking bricks is broken off. 

"Read It-mu!- k’MU-u-ui, according to Schroeder's rrrata to his text 
(p. xxviii). * 
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16 

(This law is entirely broken away. If we may assume that it 
extended into Col. VI, we may conclude from the law following 
that it dealt with providing irrigation for fields adjoining one 
another, but it is of course possible that there was more than 
one law included between Col. 5. 39 and the beginning of Col. 6.) 

17 

[If it is canal]^ water which is collected among them’*^ into a 
reservoir for irrigation,^^ [the owners]*® of the fields divide up 
among themselves,*^ and each, according to the extent*® of his 
field, does (his) work, and irrigates*® his field. But if there is no 
harmony®® among them, the judges®* ask each one®® about the 
agreement®® among them, and the judges take away the docu- 
ment®* and (each) one must do (his) work. (Each) must direct®® 


“ Since in the following law it is ‘rain watei® which is to be used in common, 
the natural contrast to be expected here would be water from a canal, which 
is gathered in a reservoir and thence directed into the fields. 

** I. e., by agreement among the owners of adjacent fields. The previous 
law, no doubt, specified who ‘they’ were. 

“ Read [Id o]-na li-f-lri [a-na ld]-fca-o-ni [il4i]-ku-^-ni, as in the following 
law (col. 6. 23). Sakanu would appear from the context to be the term for 
‘reservoir’. 

“ Supply [Xin](Mes) = bele, as in the following law (col. 6. 24). 
is-tu a^ha-iS. 

a-na si-dr, ‘up to the border’, as above in § 6. 
i-sa-ak-ki from l',ku ‘to water’. 

“’<> ma-ay-ru-tu from magani, which among various meanings ha.s the force 
of ‘to agree'. Such quarrels among tho.se using water in common, must have 
been as frequent in Babylonia and .\.s.syria as disputo.s about wells in Palestine. 
Cf. Gen. 26. 15-32. 

Di-Tar(Mes) =dafd7ie, ‘judges’, but here used collectively for ‘court’ and 
therefore construed in this law and in the following one with a verb in the 
singular, as e. g., i-sd-a-a-al, ‘asks’, ig-sa-bat, ‘seizes’, in our law, and i-kk,-ki, 
‘takes away’ in the following law (col. 6. 34). 

“ amelu, here in the sense of ‘each man’. 

“ ma-ag-ru, i. e., what understanding there was regarding the share each 
one was to perform. There is the same double entente in the Babylonian stem 
magani as in the English term ‘agree’, used for ‘harmony’, and for ‘an agree- 
ment’. 

“ dup-pa, i. e., the written agreement among the owners of the fields. 

“ i-lek-ki, ‘take’, out of the reservoir and direct into the field. 
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f 

those waters by himself, and irrigate his field, but any one else’s*® 
he is not to irrigate. 

IS 

If it is rain-water®^ which is coUeeted among them into a reser- 
voir for irrigation, the owners of the fields divide among them- 
selves. Each man according to the extent of his field does (his) 
work and irrigates his field. And if there is no harmony among 
them, whatever agreement there may have been among them, 
the court takes away the document of (each) man, because of the 
failure to agree.®* (The continuation is broken off.)®® 

The balance of the sixth column of the tablet is mutilated and 
in part entirely broken off. It is not even possible to estimate 
how many laws are missing — perhaps two. Of the seventh column 
only the remains of twenty-four lines, comprising two laws, are 
preserved. Both deal with agricultural matters, showing that 
the general subject of the previous column was continued. 

Of the additional seven fragments of the Code published by 
Schroeder, while some — particularly No. 6 (PI. 20-21) — are quite 
extensive, none is sufficienth' preserved to give a continuous text. 
All therefore that can be done for the present is to indicate the 
contents of the fragments, so far as this can be determined. 

(a) Of fragment No. .3, only parts of seven lines are preserved. 

(5) Fragment No. 4 contains portions of five laws. The sub- 
ject of the first two seems to Ire injuries, and of the last two, con- 
tracts. 

(c) Fragment No. 5 contains parts of two laws. The character 
of the first is uncertain. The second deals with horse herds 
{re’u su-gul-li sd sise, ‘caretaker of herds of horses’). In Assyrian 
letters, we hear much of furnishing horses for the royal stables 
and for the army; and we would, therefore, expect stock farms 
to be introduced into an Assyrian Code. 

(d) Fragment No. 6 gives portions of 11 laws. The subjects 
are, slave girls, the daughter of a man or his wife retained as a 


“ I. e., in order to avoid further disputes, no work is to be done in common. 
‘Water of the god Adad' =zunn)i, rain, in contrast, therefore, to the 
kind of water mentioned at the beginning of the previous law. 

** a-»a elt In-n mn-nq-ru-u-tn . 

There is a reference to five magi.-trates (rahuti). 
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pledge for debt, transactiotis regarding horses, oxen, and asses; 
theft, stolen property put on tleposit, stolen property restored 
through a companion. 

(e) Fragment No. 7 (No. 143 of Schroeder’s edition, PI. 89) 
gives portions of four laws covering monetary transactions, indi- 
viduals held as pledges for debt, and guarantees. 

(/) Fragment No. 8 (No. 144 of Schroeder’s edition, PI. 89) — 
small portion of one law. 

(g) Fragment No. 9 (No. 193 of Schroeder’s edition, PI. 107 
and 106) — bits of six laws, dealing with agriculture. 

[As this article goes through the press, the first volume of Bruno 
Meissner’s very valuable new work, Babylonien und Assyrien 
(Heidelberg, Winter 1920), reaches me, in which, on pages 175-179, 
he summarizes some of the contents of the new code and discusses 
a number of the laws. Much to my satisfaction, I find that he 
confirms Professor Montgomery's supposition above set forth that 
in the term sarsen (§§ 14 and 19) we have the Assyrian term for 
‘eunuch’ and that castration was, therefore, a form of punish- 
ment in AssjTia as far back as the date of the Code. I also 
owe to Meissner the correct interpretation of the verb taddnu in 
the sense of being ‘pledged’ to marry in § 29 of Text No. 1 
(which applies also to § 44) and I have embodied this view, 
as well as one or two other suggestions derived from incidental 
references to social conditions as set forth in Chapter XII of 
Meissner’s work dealing with ‘The family' and daily' life’.] 



BURUgASKi, A LANGUAGE OF NORTHERN KASHMIR 

Philip Lemont Barbour 
Columbia UmvERsiTY 

Far in the great Northwest of India, lying close to the 
borders of Turkistan, is the valley of the Hunza River. Along 
its northern banks lives a tribe of people who, tho formerly war- 
like and aggressive, are now industrious and peaceable. On the 
south side are men of a different sort : quieter, and more orthodox 
Muhammadans. Yet these two tribes speak very slightly differ- 
ing dialects of the same tongue. This language, called BurugaskT 
by the best authorities, is, like most primitive tongues, possessed 
of qualities which are very strange to the peoples of the Western 
World. Indeed, Buni^askl has one phenomenon which I have 
been unable to find in any one of some 250 languages and dialects 
which I have investigated. 

The object of this article is to give a brief summary of the 
main peculiarities of the tongue, and to discuss its possible linguistic 
relationships and offer some possible explanation of its origin. 
Later on I hope to be able to offer a scientific grammar. 

Buru^askl possesses two main distinctive features. The most 
important of these to my mind is the so-called system of pro- 
nominalization. And in the second place there is the use of the 
vigesimal system. Several others might be mentioned, but these 
seem to me the most important ones. It is these elements, then, 
that we must look for in other tongues in order to classify the 
language. This problem has been investigated by Grierson, 
Leitner, and others, but the verdict so far has been ‘unclassifiable’. 
I say this with the reservation of a statement by Prof. Trombetti 
which I will discuss later. 

Let us now look into this matter and see whether we shall again 
justify the opinion of Grierson or, failing to do that, offer some 
constructive criticism of our own. 

As I have said before, the ‘pronominalized ’ quality of Burugaski 
is the most striking one. It consists in the prefixing of a particle 
derived from the personal pronouns, and pronominal in effect, 
to certain nouns, adjectives, prepositions, and verbs. The 
principle underlying these several cases is fundamentally the same. 
(In fact, the actual form varies but slightly, as we shall see.) Dr. 
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Leitnei*, the original discoverer of BurugaskI to the western races 
of the earth, explains the pronoininalization as follows; to the 
primitive mind the idea of ‘ head for instance, is so closeh' asso- 
ciated with the idea of its possessor that the two can not be 
separated. Accordingly we find the mental concept reflected in 
the .speech. There is no word for ‘head’ in the abstract; it is 
necessarv'^ to say whose head, either its present owner, or, if sep- 
arated from the body, its past possessor. Thus we have words 
for ‘my head’, ‘thy head’, ‘his head’, and so forth, all quite 
distinct from one another, j'et all founded upon the same root by 
means of prefixes. Nevertheless we do not find this root as a 
separate entity. It is invariably accompanied by one of the 
prefixes. 

The pronominalization, to continue our abstract from Dr. 
Leitner, is therefore confined to words of family relationship, 
parts of the body, and mental conceptions — all of them expressing 
qualities, be they physical or mental, which can not be separated 
from their owner. They may be, as remarked above, expressed 
in a noun, a verb (usually, if not invariably, a compound with 
one of the pronominalized nouns as a component), an adjective 
(always a compound), or a preposition (these are very few and 
no regular rule is deduced). In the case of the verbs, the suffixes 
for the personal endings may also be derived from the same per- 
sonal-pronominal roots. Thus in the pronominalized verbs we 
have the prefix and the sufiix both. Such is Dr. Leitner’s opinion 
on the matter. • 

Important as is the explanation and theorj"^ of so distinguished 
a scholar as Leitner, there seem to me to be some reasons for 
modifying it. There are, however, few ‘first opinions’ which 
survive the erosive effect of time. Facts discovered later con- 
tradict even the most logical theories. 

Now as regards the Buru 9 aski system of pronominalization, 
which by its very nature causes a lack of certain abstract terms 
in the language, it is well to observe that, while there are cases 
of primitive tongues having different words for objects expressed 
in more advanced languages by a compound formed of a general 
word plus a specific modifier, these cases do not parallel ours. 
In them it is a question of an entire lack of abstract terms. In 
Buru^aski, on the other hand, altho there Ls no w'ord for ‘head’, 
there is a root expressing that idea. Tho various personal prefixes 
are attached, that does not hide the significance of the existence 
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of the root idea in the language. To evidence the distin'etion I 
am making, I will quote several cases from other tongues. Dr. 
Romanes' cites the following examples: the Society Islanders 
have different words for ‘dog’s tail’, ‘bird’s tail’, etc., but no 
word for ‘tail’. The Mohicans have different words for various 
kinds of cutting, but no verb ‘to cut’. They can say ‘I love you’, 
or ‘1 love him’, and so forth, but they have no way of expressing 
the .simple idea ‘to love’. The Choctaws have no word for the 
genus ‘oak’. The Australians have no expression for ‘tree’ in 
the abstract, nor for ‘bird’, or ‘fish’, etc. The Eskimos can say 
they are fishing seal, or whale, and the like, but they can not 
invite anyone to go fishing with them without specifying what, 
where, when, or how they are going to fish. 

I need quote no more of the.se cases to prove that, with the sole 
exception of the iMohicati verb forms, there is no real resemblance 
l.etween an\' of these and Buru9askl. In all of them the root 
too is absent. Not so, however, in the language we are studying, 
I\'liile the Kanjuti’s (or Buru^askl-speaking man’s) mind may not 
now be able to separate the idea of a part of the body, or what 
not, from the idea of its owner, his mind must at some time 
have had the power to conceive the root word to which he has 
attached his pronominal prefi.x — and there Dr. Leitner’s theory 
>et‘ms inadecitiate. 

Far more likelv does it appear to me that the root W'ord once 
existed and that the constant use of these now pronominalized 
woiils with the possessive pronouns led to the unifj-ing of the two 
parts into one word. Subsequently, probably owing to a con- 
traction. the significance of the possessive prefix was lost, to a 
lertain extent, and the .second half of the compound, the general 
term, lost its individual entity. Then the possessive pronoun 
was again added, and we find them now saying ‘my my head’, 
for instance. It is a similar ease to that of the Southerner, who, 
as the storj- goes, had heard ‘dam-Yankee’ used together so much 
tliat he reached the age of discretion, so-called, without knowing 
that the phrase was not a word. I might akso cite the use in 
modem English of ‘the hoi polloi’ as another example of how 
easily two words often used together become as one, frequently 
lesulting in the addition of a su{}erfluous particle Ijcfore them. 


'Geo. .T. Romanes, Kruliitum in Mnn, Xew York Citv, 1898, pp. 
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Some flay future nations may be saying that we laeked the mental 
acumen necessary to understantl the original Greek. We too may 
be classed with the primitive savage. 

To return to the subject, my analysis of the pronominalization 
is further borne out by the fact that the Kanjutis, according to 
Dr. Leitner, have been a free race, living in the same locality, 
and governed by the same line of kings, or chiefs, for about a 
thousand years. Their isolation has been almost complete for a 
millenium and a half. This is time enough for a language to 
decay as well as to advance, anti their separation from the out- 
side world would probatily have not made for linguistic develop- 
ment. Certainly this isolation would have dulled their intelligence 
rather than sharpened it. Moreover it is generally acknowledged 
that the people speaking Burugaski are an intelligent race, far 
above the Society Islanders, for instance. Thus the only logical 
conclusion seems to me to be that the primitive qualities of the 
language are due to decay. This alone, to my mind, can explain 
such ’qualities in a tongue whose speakers, according to all indi- 
cations, are a very old race. 

Turning now to the other main peculiarity referred to above, 
it will repay us, I believe, to look into this matter of the vigesimal 
system. We may be able to discover some analogies that will be 
of assistance in classifying, or otherwise theorising about, Buru- 
gaski. In the first place we are reminded of the pecuhar French 
usage in the instance of 70, 80, and 90. Instead of continuing 
the decimal system, French suddenly branches out into the vigesi- 
mal, e. g., 70, soixante-dix; 80, quatre-vingt; 90, quatre-vingt-dix. 
This is a survival of a former complete vigesimal system. Thus 
we find in early French treiz vinz, ‘si.xty’, treiz vinz et dix, ‘seventy’, 
etc.^ It is even continued beyond one hundred, so that we find 
six vinz. ‘one hundred and twenty’. In the Keltic languages, 
also, we find this system,® and it is generally agreed that it was 
thru the contact with the Keltic that Old French developed this 
un-Romance quality. But, if this system is foreign to the Latin 
tongues, is it not also foreign to the Indo-European in general’.' 
The answer is decidedly affirmative. 'WTience, then, did the Kelts 


^Friedrich Diez, Gnimmatik der Romnnischmi .'<priirlifn, Bonn, 1S.H2, 
pp. 72^726. 

^ Holger Pedersen, Vergh irhendt Grnmnmtd: di r Keltischtn .Sprnchen. 
Gottingen, 1913, p. 134. 
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derive their mode of coimting? I will not stop here to go into 
any detail, but will merely outline a theory that presents itself 
to my mind. The Kelts may also have inherited the system from 
still earlier possessors of French sod. These tribes have now all 
died out, save the Basques who, I believe, are connected with the 
early (tho not the earliesF) inhabitants of Europe. (That the 
Basques should have invaded Europe later than the Kelts seems 
to me highly improbable.) Their language still uses the vigesimal 
system, and that is the only common ground it has to stand on 
with anj' language that exists or is known to have existed near 
the present abode of the Basques.* 

This is alt rather far afield, yet I do not regard it as time wasted, 
for it illustrates the importance of the munerical system in unravel- 
ling linguistic mysteries. Besides this, I regard the numerical 
system as of considerable importance in the classification of a 
tongue. Altho Prof. Trombetti,^ among others, cites the wide- 
spread use of the vigesimal system, still I should be very much 
inclined to investigate carefully any tongue that was withm the 
limit of possibility geographically, and that made use of that 
system. The mere fact that the vigesimal system is widespread 
is no proof that two languages using it are not connected. More 
extensive notice of this will be taken later on. 

.After these all too few remarks regarding the two distinctive 
features of Buru^askl I will now turn to the discussion of the 
linguistic affinity of the tongue and see what can be said regarding 
its classification. Should no classification be possible as yet, I 
will at least offer some suggestions as regards its more distant 
relationships; and at the same time see what can be said about 
its origin. 

It is evident from the most superficial survey that Buru9askl is 
not an Indo-European tongue. Authors (such as Sir Aurel Stein 
in his Ancient Khotan and in other works) who have had nothing 
else to say in regard to it have remarked that the language could 
not be Aryan. .And they mean Arj^an in the broadest senSte of 
Indo-European. There is not the slighest resemblance in vocabu- 
lary, sjTitax, or any other way. 


* Wm. Z. Ripley, Races of Europe, New Y’ork, 1898, p. 200. See also page 
198 for further information regarding the migrations of the race. 

‘ Prof. Alfredo Trombetti, Sagffi di Glottologia Generate Comparata, 1913, 
vol. 2, p. 9. 
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After ruling out this possibility we may next turn to another 
great group of tongues that is a near neighbor, namely the Tibeto- 
Burman group. Of this group the language geographically nearest 
to the Hunza is Baltl. A somewhat careful comparative study of 
Balti and our language reveals not the slightest resemblance. 
Nor, in fact, can any similarity be traced in the entire Tibeto- 
Burman stock-in-trade. Here again we are compelled to agree 
with Grierson and the others. Yet there is one branch of the 
Tibeto-Burman group, known as the Himalayan pronominalized 
branch, that has many features quite opposed to the general nm 
of things in its parent. Indeed it was for a time doubtful how 
to classify these pronominalized languages. They are found in 
httle bunches scattered thru the seuthem slopes of the Himalayas, 
reaching as far west as Ladakshan. The dialects spoken there 
have the greatest number of foreign elements of any of the 
Tibetan tongues. Yet, strange as it may seem, these idiosyn- 
cracies apparently border upon a relationship to Burugaski. I 
will not discuss the resemblances at any length, but will merely 
remark that these likenesses, far fetched as they seem, are among 
the few that offer even a slight ray of hope to the comparative 
philologist in search of a classification for Burugaskl. The main 
point is that the western Himalaj'an pronominalized languages 
also use the vigesimal system. Their pronominalization is some- 
what different from that in the BurugaskI, however. In the 
Himalayan tongues a prominal suffix is used on verbs to form a 
primitive yet regular system of conjugation. Here we find a 
support for Whitney’s theoiy^ regarding the origin of verbal 
endings. The occurrence of the vigesimal system in these 
languages I regard as important, however, as it is in direct oppo- 
sition to some of the main principles of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. More will be said of this later when I am discussing 
the Munda or Kolarian languages. 

Turning now to the North, we find the Tartar, Turk!, Uigur, 
and other dialects and languages. Here again we must be dis- 
appointed, as regards finding relationships, for these tongues are 
utterly devoid of the pronominal system, or of vigesimalization, 
and have so few resemblances in vocabulary' that they must be 
borrowed words. The only word, in fact, that I have so far 
discovered in common is the Turk! timur or temur, ‘iron’, which 
is also found in Burugaski in the form cimr, comar, and with 
various other spellings. It is undoubtedly a borrowed word. 


5 JAOS 41 
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however, because it is also found in the Indo-Iranian or Pigaca 
dialects of Afghanistan and the Northwest Frontier Province. 

Now' w’e must go farther afield. The other languages of India 
offer themselves for inspection, and accordingly we turn to the 
Dravidian group. This is, with the sole exception of Brahui, 
limited to the southern part of India. Philologists and ethnologists 
almost universally agree that the Dravidians came into India 
from the same direction as did the Aryans, leaving a colony in 
Baluchistan, which today speaks a Dravidian tongue, Brahui.® 
Might not they have left another such island in northern Kashmir? 
Alas, BrahuT presents striking similarities to the other Dravidian 
languages, but Burugaski has practically no resemblance at all. 
It would make a wonderful *tor>' if the Burugaski-speaking 
Kanjutis were a sort of little pond left by the onsweeping tidal- 
wave of the great Dravidian racial migration. This w’ould be a 
source of splendid fiction, but I fear the novelist will have to seek 
elsewhere for his story. 

A page or so above I mentioned, in connection with the Hima- 
layan pronominalized languages, the Munda or Kolarian group of 
tongues. It is to this group that we must now direct our glance. 
Separated as this group is by a dozen degrees of latitude, it does 
not .seem to offer much promise as a related class. Yet here 
again we find the vigesimal s\'stem of counting. We also find 
a well-developed declension and conjugation, bordering more in 
type upon the Burugaski. And, more than this, there seems to 
be a very .slight connection in the vocabulary. From this, how- 
ever, we must be careful in drawing our conclusions. The present- 
day knowledge of the morphology and etymologj' of Burugaski is 
too meager to be sure that we are not mistaking an ending for an 
e.s.sential part of the word. Still I am including a list of the very 
few resemblances I have been able to trace: Bur. tsil, ‘water’, 
Himalayan pron. kings, ti (which Grierson thinks is related to 
Santali dak and to Bahnar dak of the ^lon Khmer languages); 
Bur. haghur, "horse'. Kanasi (Him. pron. lang.) ghofa, Janggali 
ghonja; Bur. ii'anupa'-' "nose’, Santali mil, Bahnar mu; Bur. 
sah "sun’, Santali sin. Selong (Mon Khmer lang.) sen; Bur. api, 


® On the general relation.-hip of Brahui to the Dravidian tongues see 
D. Bray, T)ie Brnhul Larigiiage. Part 1, Calcutta. 1000. pp. S-19. 

■ I might add that, be.^ides being pronominalized, which I have indicated 
by parentheses, puf seenrs to me an ending, cf. "cheek'. 
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‘not’, (apparently from or connected with he ‘no’), Santall ban, 
Rengao hi; Bur. hir^ ‘man’, Santall har. These are about the 
only words out of some two himdi'ed compared that show the 
slightest resemblance, and the similarity is very, verj^ slight in 
many if not all of these cases. Yet it is necessary to remember 
that a great interval of space intervenes and the languages might 
have so drifted apart that onh' very slight resemblances should 
. be traceable. 

The Mon Khmer languages in eastern India and Burma seem 
to have a basic resemblance to the Munda, but beyond that and 
the few verbal analogies presented in the preceding paragraph 
' they offer little similarity. The}' are monosyllabic, and show 
some connection with the Chino-Siamo-Tibeto-Burman group on 
the one hand and the Australo-Indonesian on the other. Slight 
as are these resemblances, it seems most important that various 
scholars of world-wide repute accept this fundamental affinity 
referred to above, and equally able ones have not been able to 
refute the theory entirely. The Chinese-Siamese group can be 
dispensed with summarily as it is related to the Tibeto-Burman 
and is like it in most matters of principle. 

.\s regards the classification of Buru^aski, this seems to leave us 
just where we started. Yet there are a few more theories and 
possibiUties remaining. An article entitled The Khajuna Language 
by Hyde Clarke in the Indian Antiquary, 1. 258, Bombay 1872, 
suggests a possible connection with the Agaws, Waags, Falashas, 
Fertits. Dizzelas, and Shankalis qf Abyssinia, also the Ab.xas, in 
Caucasia, the Rodiyas, of Ceylon, and the Galelas, of the Indian 
Archipelago. He also instances ‘a Siberian and two .\merican 
Indian' tongues as possible relatives. He then assumes an auto- 
chthonous population of India speaking the parent of this group, 
presumably driven out by the hrst comers of the present Indian 
tongues. Not even a name is lacking: the Siberio-Nubian group. 
As the name of the Siberian tongue was not given, I was not 
able to identify the language he had reference to, tho I investi- 
gated the Yukaghir and Siberian Eskimo modes of speech with 
no results. What I could glean from a careful study of the 
material relating to the Abxas language in R. von Erckert’s Die 
Sprache des Kaukasischen Stammes, Wien 1895, failed to convince 
me of the possibility of any valuable results being obtained there. 


* Cf. Lat. rir, Skt. mra. 
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An investigation of the African languages referred to by Mr. 
Clarke also failed to throw any light on the subject. What 
relation there is between these languages and Burugaski would 
certainly only be evident to one who could speak all of these 
languages as a native. Perhaps even he could not trace any 
connection. 

I need go no farther to demonstrate the difficulties of applying 
this grouping to Burugaski. Search as I might, moreover, from 
the Basque of Western Emope to the Ra-txa-hu-ni-ku-i® of the 
Caxinauds of Brazil, from Ojibway to Finnish, I could discover 
no tongue having the two particularly distinctive features that I 
mentioned at the outset. Whatever tongue is connected with 
Burugaski has apparently lost, in the course of time, these valuable 
identification marks. To me the closest resemblance seemed to 
lie in the Munda languages. That is too remote a resemblance, 
however, to presume any ‘blood tie’. 

Since the writing of this article I have received a letter from Sir 
George Grierson in which he referred to a possible connection 
with Mongolian and Manchu. I had investigated this to some 
slight extent. The possibility seemed too doubtful to bother to 
make mention of it. I was pleased to hear that he too had felt 
it was ‘doubtful’. The investigation of the enormous number of 
languages which might show’ some small resemblance to Burugaski 
is necessarily a rather superficial one. The two languages men- 
tioned above have been somewhat neglected in this article for 
that very reason. The letter from Grierson has thus only con- 
firmed the opinion I had received from my own altogether too 
summary investigations in that fine. 

Hence we must again come to the same conclusion which 
Grierson and other authorities have arrived at. There is appar- 
ently no language on the face of the earth which is sufficiently 
closely connected with Burugaski to admit of the latter’s being 
classified with it. Such a classification to my mind would require 
a considerable amount of similarity in fxmdamental principles, as 
well as a reasonably large coincidence or resemblance in vocabulary. 
In other words, it must be possible to draw some philological or 
morphological laws from these principles for them to be of any 
real value for grouping. From the preceding paragraphs this is 
evidently not possible. If, then, clutching as a drowning man at 


’ .\breu, .1. C. de, Ra-txa-hu-ni-ku-i, Rio de Janeiro, 1914. 
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an 3 ’^thing, we even enlarge our definition to such an extent as 
almost to include Nahuatl in the same group as Sanskrit, we shall 
be but little better off. It may be the lack of material on Buru- 
^aski that causes this difficulty, however, and it is quite possible 
that, when new data are acquired, a definite connection may be 
established. I have, in spite of this, decided to append an out- 
line of a theory which ma}'^ seem to be a classification of the 
language. This it most definitely is not. I do not feel that the 
suppositions entertained in it are a basis for a classification. 
They are merely attempts to explain the few resemblances and 
coincidences which I have stated above. 

Now in conclusion I have a rather novel and romantic (tho 
I hope not impossible) theory of mj' own to propose. It is an 
attempt to account for the presence of Burugaski in its present 
location. If nothing more than the suggestion of a theorj" more 
probable than any previous one is accomplished, I shall be content. 
So I offer it, not without some hesitation, for what it may be 
worth. 

India, by virtue of the fertilitj' of its soil and the equable climate 
in many of its parts, is the most natural place in the world to 
expect to find prehistoric remains. The country includes, of 
course, all varieties of climate and altitude, but in some regions 
offers unequalled advantages for the development of early man. 
Almost without doubt, moreover, these qualities always obtaiped 
in much the same places as today. We know, by geological evi- 
dence. that the Archean or earliest known rock formations are 
to be found under and at the surface of a large part of India. 
Hence, taking into consideration its tropical to semitropical 
location, we may expect to discover burial sites and other evidences 
of paleolithic man. In this we are not deceived. Such remains 
are found in the Madras district, for instance.’® From these 
earliest traces we have an almost complete scale of remains down 
thru the neohthic age, etc., to historical times. We therefore 
know that, long before the historic and protohistoric invasions, 
man was in India. 

The subsequent history of these primitive human beings is not 
definitely known. It is certain, however, that there were two 
main groups of them. By far the larger portion was in the Deccan. 
Smaller communities existed, possibly not so early, in the older 


Smith, V. A. The Oxford History of India, Oxford, 1919, pp. 1-10. 
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regions of the North. Altho there is no positive proof (indeed 
compared to Europe there is little proof of such things in India 
at all), man has probably existed in Kashmir since a very early 
date. His development there would be more or less like that of 
man in the South. There would probably, however, have been 
little mutual influence. The Northern race also was probably 
fairer, tho not much so, than the Southern. • 

Resigning ourselves now entirely to theory, it is to be expected 
that the Gangetic basin would later have become the meeting 
ground of these races. The Southern type possibly even spread 
to the Eastern reaches of the Indus. This meeting of the tribes 
would tend to stimulate progress in both of them and might very 
likely give rise to a third race. This birth I have assumed as 
taking place. The race may not necessarily have been separated 
ethnically from the parent, but may, at the time of the earliest 
immigrations of foreigners, have merely been a race in the embryo. 
A linguistic differentiation would have taken place at an early 
date. This would have been the case particularly if the earliest 
invasions were taking place at the time of which I am speaking. 
The presence of another tongue is productive of great changes in 
a language, even in a comparatively few years: witness the 
growth of Enghsh in the years immediately following the Norman 
conquest. 

From this we obtain the first premise for our theory, namely, 
that not long before the Dravidian and Aryan invasions of India 
there e.xisted in Northern India a race possessing a sharply defined 
language of its own. 

At a later date came the parents of the modern Dravidian 
tongues. There is little doubt that the Dravidians were exogenous. 
Where did they come from? That they entered from the North- 
east is highly dubious. Even more so is the theory that they 
came from the so-called Lemurian continent, which is fabled to 
have existed in the Indian Ocean to the southwest of India. The 
only remaining theory is the one that they came from the North- 
west. Assuming this to be the most logical theory, the Dravidian 
people and their language must have come in contact with the 
aforesaid hypothetical race of Northern India. From this tempor- 
ary nexus there would have resulted some linguistic intermingling. 
A more important result was forthcoming, however. The people 
already in the region were pushed apart. The larger portion 
turned southward while some tribes turned to the North and then, 
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when they reached the Himalayas,, to the West. While in this 
region they met with the tribes of Tibetan origin and brought 
about the linguistic change discernible in their languages today. 
In the meantime the bianch that went to the South and later to 
the East became the fathers or at least the uncles of the modern 
Munda tongues. These, however, have undergone great change 
through their contact with the Mon Khmer and other languages 
of the East. 

The forerunners of the Arj'an invasions later drove the Northern 
branch of my hypothetical people up to the North of where the 
Aryans entered. The main body of Indo-European tribes thus 
did not come into direct contact with them. The indigenous 
tribes of the North, however, did come into contact with these 
more advanced peoples. Thus we have the opposing influences 
of the Northern and Southern paleolithic tribes on this split race. 
As the natural result of this, the division soon grew to appalling 
dimensions. If this theory is anywhere near the truth, it is more 
surprising to me that there are now any resemblances at all 
between the modern descendants of those peoples, than that 
those resemblances are so few. 

Our second premise, then, is that this Northern India race was 
split by successive invasions and gradually drifted apart until one 
section was finally in the far Northwest and the other in the 
extreme Southeast. 

With the passing of centuries one stream of people after another 
poured over the Northwest passes until the Northern branch of 
the race for the greater part lost its indivddual entity and 
a ssimila ted the languages of the invaders. A few remnants, how- 
ever, of the ancient people," entering valleys impenetrable to 
the armies of olden times, continued their now isolated existence 
down to the present day. The final separation of the race prob- 
ably dates from about the 5th century after Christ. This is the 
approximate date set for the beginning of the independence of 
the Hunza and Nagar tribes by Dr. Leitner in his Hunza and 
Nagar Handbook. The millenium and a half of division from 
the other related tribes located in the upper courses of the Yassin 


“ Sir. G. A. Grierson. Lingmslic Survi-y of India, vol. S, part 2, p. 551, 
which I have received since the paragraph referred to was written, also 
speaks of the fact that the Bunicaski-speaking peoples of today are remnants 
of a former larger race. 
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River has had but little effect on the language of the two sections. 
Only complete or nearlj’^ complete isolation could have produced 
such results. 

So, as the conclusion and completion of our theory, we may 
assume that the modern BurugaskI and Wurgkl or Wargikwar 
languages or dialects are the most direct and least-changed 
descendants of the prehistoric and even pretraditional tribe whose 
existence was assumed in the first of these statements. 

In concluding let me call special attention to two arguments 
in support of this rather elaborate theory, which may not have 
been brought out with sufficient clearness above. 

In the first place we have the unaccountable resemblance of 
the Himalayan pronominalized dialects to the Munda group. 
Munda traditions point to a migration of that race from the 
North and West, but these traditions are, for the most part, 
comparatively recent. Hence they would offer but little support 
to a theory of the iMunda peoples coming from beyond the moun- 
tains. ^Moreover, these tribes are typically aboriginal, or endo- 
genous. They are more similar to the autochthonous tribes of 
the interior of the Deccan than to any of the Northern invaders. 
Yet they are far more developed than the traces of aborigines 
found at the present day in that region. 

In the second place, the connection of the Munda tribes with 
the Mon Khmer and other tribes of the East, in a linguistic way, 
must somehow be accounted for. This will illustrate the diflBculty 
of accounting for this very complex state of affairs in the compass 
of one brief article. The other arguments have been mentioned 
at sufficiently great length in the preceding paragraphs not to 
necessitate their repeating. 

From this it will be seen that some such theory as the one 
outlined above is required to accoimt for the numerous problems 
that arise in connection with the presence of Burugaski and 
several other languages in their present locality, as well as the 
peculiar common linguistic substratum of India. As I have said 
before, my best reward will be the awakening of interest in this 
problem, which I regard as of considerable importance in settling 
many linguistic •mix-ui)s'. With this I take my leave of a labor 
that has been the most fascinating I have ever undertaken. 
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A Rare Work by Sir Henry Miers Elliot 

Readebs of the Journal may be interested to know of a work 
on the history of India which seems to be practically unknown, 
though by no less important a scholar than Sir Henry Miers Elliot. 
This work has recently come into the possession of the Cleveland 
Public Library’s John G. White Collection of Folklore and 
Orientalia, already rich in material on the history and civilization 
of India, and is herewith called to the attention of historians and 
Orientalists. 

Sir Henry Miers Elliot’s life w'ork, the Mohammedan historians 
of India, has come down chiefly in two works. One is the Biblio- 
graphical Index to the Historians of Muhammedan India,oi which the 
first and only volume was issued at Calcutta in 1849. After his 
death his manuscripts were edited by Dowson in eight volumes as 
The HistoryVf Lidia, as Told by Its Own Historians (London, 1867- 
77). Both works are well known; they are to be found in a num- 
ber of libraries, and naturally in the W'hite Collection. 

In Elliot’s last days it appears that he doubted the powers of his 
mind, and, to test them, wrote the book here discussed. The title- 
page reads; “Appendix to the Arabs in Sind, Vol. Ill, part 1 of the 
Historians of India. Cape Town, Saul Solomon & Co., 1853.” 
This was issued in pajjer covers, the front cover bearing a note; 
“For Private Circulation. 40 Copies.” It contains 283 pages, 
plus three preliminary leaves; thus it is a work of some size. It 
includes essays on the history of Sind, w'arfare in India, the ethnol- 
ogy of Sind, and a 38-page bibliographical excursus on Indian 
Voyages and Travels — the last a particularly useful compilation. 

The White copy came from the librarv' of Sir R. C. Temple, the 
w'ell-known scholar. It contains a letter, dated 1871, from Elliot’s 
brother, from which I quote the following extracts ; 

‘ 1 send herewith a brochure written by my brother at the 
Cape during the illness which terminated in his death. He told 
me that he wrote it to satisfy himself that the powers of his mind 
were not impaired. It is of course very rare; for no more than 40 
copies were printed, of which number more than half, I think, were 
sent into Germany, amongst whose scholars his labours were and 
are held in the highest estimation.’ 

If additional testimony of the “Appendix to the Arabs in Sind” 
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were needed, it may be had in the fact that no allusion to it appears 
in the introduction to the History of India as Told by Its Own 
Historians, cited above, nor in Stanley Lane-Poole’s sketch of Elliot 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Gordox W. Thayer 
Librarian of the John G. White Collection 
Cleveland Public Library 


Addendum on a difficult Old Persian passage 

In JAOS 35. 344-350, I discussed the difficulty in the Behistan 
inscription of Darius, col. 4, lines 2-8, part of which reads, in literal 
translation: ‘By the grace of Ahuramazda, in one-and-the-same 
year after that I became king, I fought nineteen battles; by the 
grace of Ahuramazda, I smote him and took captive nine kings 
. . . ’ The crux lies in adamsirn ajanam ‘I smote him’, where we 
should expect the plural pronoun. Certain editor's do indeed 
emend the text to give a plural form, but in my article above cited 
I showed that there were certain inconcinnities and concords ad 
sensum even in the Old Persian inscriptions themselves, scanty as 
is the material which they furnish. I was able also to furnish some 
parallels from English, from Latin, and from Greek. The con- 
clusion was that him referred to a singular collective idea, ‘the foe,’ 
extracted from hamarand ‘battles.’ 

The conviction that this interpretation is correct is strengthened 
by the finding of other parallels sporadically since the writing of 
that article. Acts 8, 5 4>iXtirwos Be KareXddiv ett r^v noKiv rfjf 
Xafiapias eKrjpv(r<rev airrois tov Xpccrrotr, shows (like four pas- 
sages cited JAOS 35. 349) a plural pronoun with its antecedent im- 
plied in a city name. Sail. Cat. 18.1 Sed antea item coniuravere pauci 
contra rem publicam, in quibus Catilina fuit; de qua quam verissume 
potero dicam, contains qua with an antecedent coniuratio implied 
in the verb coniuravere. Sail. Cat. 56. 5 Interea servitia repudiabat, 
cuius initio ad eum magnae copiae concurrebant, has cuius with the 
plural antecedent senitia, which is doubly peculiar, since .^ervitium 
is properly abstract, ‘slavery,’ and if made concrete should be col- 
lective. as it often is: but as a concrete the word is sometimes 
made to denote an individual slave, and therefore capable of use in 
the plural. This seems a favorite use of Sallust {Cat. 24, 4; 46, 3; 
50, 1: 56, 5; Jug 66, l.i, though it occurs in other authors also. 
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The value for the Old Persian passage is that it furnishes a plural 
antecedent, which is then understood collectively and referred to 
by a singular pronoun. While one might perhaps take cuius as 
cuius ret, the use of the neuter pronoun in this way (where ambigu- 
ous with other genders), without express antecedent in the same 
number and gender, is extremely rare, and that cuius is actually 
feminine with ellipsis of rei is even less likely. In the next passage 
there can be no refuge to such subtleties; Sail. Hist. frag. p. 133, 
§ 15, Eussner (in the Oration of Licinius Macer to the plebs) ne vos 
ad virilia ilia vocem, quo tribunos plebei modo, modo patricium magi- 
stratum, libera ab auctoribus patriciis suffragia maiores vostri para- 
vere; quo has as its antecedent virilia ilia, thought of as a singular 
collective. Another passage is Livy 42. 8. 7 quas ob res placere 
senatui M. Popillium considem Ligures pretio emptoribus reddito 
ipsos restiiuere in lihertatem bonaque ut Us, quidquid eius reciperari 
possii, reddaniur curare: in w’hich the antecedent of the singular 
eius is the plural bona, as a logical collective singular. Cf. also the 
singular use of news in English, as in The news is good. 

These passages lend additional support to the interpretation of 
adarrtMm ajanam, given JAOS 35. 344-350. 

Roland G. Kent 

University of Pennsylvania 


An Emendation to Jer. 4- 29 

In Jer. 4. 29, we read as follows nma nrp nOTi BHE 71pC 

nrp nmiv TVfi ^3 csj;:: T;n 

]n3; ‘From the noise of the horsemen and those that shoot 
w'th the bow, fleeth the whole city; they go into thickets, and 
climb up upon the rocks: eveiy city is forsaken, and not a man 
dwelleth therein.’ The word presents some diflSculty as it 
is rot found ehewhere in the Bible in the sense of ‘thickets.' 
We ought to read n'333 ‘into ditches.’ Cf. 2 Kings 3. 16, 

D'Di ntn ^run; ‘Make this valley full of ditc'.ies.’ As a 
parallel passage where ditches or caves are mentioned together 
with rocks as hiding places, Isaiah 2. 19 may be cited; see also 
2 Sam. 17. 18. This emendation gams plausibility from the 
Sep‘. rendering a-trqkaia, which has led some to read CTHi 
Or neither of which is as near our text. 

T : • 

Israel Efros 


Baltimore 
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Note on Tantrdkhydyika IV, A 286 

A recent textual study of Book IV of the Tantrakhyayika 
brings up again the subject treated by Edgerton in his criticism 
of Hertel’s Da^ Paiicatantra: seine Gesehichte und seine Verbreitung 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 1914), in AJP 36.259 ff. Hertel maintained 
in his Translation of the Tantrakhyayika (1909) that in numer- 
ous cases the true readings of the original Pancatantra could be 
proved to be found in the Tantrakhyayika alone, or even in the 
sub-recension Tantrakhyayika a alone, — even sometimes when 
all other versions of the Pancatantra agreed on a different reading. 
He based this conclusion on several points, one of them dealing 
with the frame-story of Book IV, which I wish to take up briefly. 
(For Hertel's argument on this point see his Translation of Tantr., 
Einleitung, 88 ff.) 

The story of the Ape and the CrocodOe, the frame-story of 
Book IV, is fairly well known, and may" easily" be obtained from 
the translation just cited. I shall limit myself to the single point 
at hand. The treacherous crocodile, in his attempt to get the 
monkey into his power, offers him — in most versions — the hos- 
pitality" of his ow'n home and a \'isit to his family. To this some 
versions add the sensual joys of the fruit-laden island where the 
home is alleged to be. Tantrakhyaydka, however, does not 
depend on these attractions, but is — according to Hertel — far 
better motivated psychologically", in that it makes the crocodile 
offer not a visit to his own home, but the delights of an equally 
charming island inhabited by' three y'oung and beautiful she-apes. 
This gives a very' specific and definite turn to the ‘sinnliche 
Vergniigungen’ promised, and is used by Hertel as an argument 
for the greater originality' of Tantrakhyayika. The sentence in 
question reads: atra maya ’bhinavayauvanasarhpannd rupavatyas 
tisro vanaryo (mss. ndryo. Hertel em.) drstapurcdh (so both edd., 
but Hertel's translation seems to indicate that he intended to 
read ’drsta°) prativasanti sma. 

On pp. 260 ff. of the article cited above, Edgerton refutes the 
position of Hertel from the internal evidence of Tantrakhyayika 
itself, showing that the follow"ing speeches of the monkey are 
inconsistent with Hertel’s assumptions. He does not, however, 
point out that the sentence quoted above from Tantr., on which 
Hertel’s case rests, is itself an interpolation, or at least an evident 
borrowing from another passage later on in Book IV. 
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Namely: in the story of the Ass without Heart and Ears (IV. 2 
of Tantrakhyayika, but the only emboxed story foimd originally 
in Book IV, in my opinion), there is a like situation. The jackal 
who seeks to get an ass for his master, the sick lion, makes a like 
play on the lecherous nature of the ass in describing the delights 
of the forest where the lion is waiting for him. In this description 
occurs the following sentence (Tantr. p. 153 11. 7 f.): asydrh 
vanarajyam abhinavayduvanasampannas catasro'^ rupavatyo rdsabhyo 
’dntapurvd api manye ’nendi ’va nirvedend ’pakrdntahi,. The simi- 
larity between this sentence and that quoted above seems to be 
too striking to be accidental, and I believe that the latter passage 
is the source from which the former is borrowed. Such borrow- 
ings from one part of the text to another are not rare in the 
Pancatantra. That the borrowing was in the direction indicated, 
not in the reverse direction, is proved by the fact that the other 
Pafic. versions are in substantial agreement with Tantr. in the 
story of the Ass without Heart and Ears, while in the other 
passage Tantr. stands alone. 

This does not mean that the offer of ‘ specifically sexual pleasures’ 
(I quote Edgerton 1. c. p. 261) was not made in the story of the 
Ape and the Crocodile, but rather that the redactor of Tantr. 
made more clear a veiled allusion of the original version, of which 
indication is given in the later denouement of several versions. 
At any rate, the idea expressed in the words quoted from Tantr. 
A 286 cannot be used as proof that the original contained such an 
idea, since it is borrowed practically word for word from the 
story of the Ass without Heart and Ears. 

Ruth Norton 

Johns Hopkins University 


* The Jain versions read tisro instead of caiasro, and this was probably what 
the original Pancatantra had. Indeed, the fact that Tantr. itself reads tisro 
in the borrowing of the sentence, A 286, may be taken as an indication that 
the Tantr. itself originally had tisro. Possibly the reading caiasro is a 
mere manuscript corruption (based on an origmal *ca iisrot). 



NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held in Baltimore in Easter 
week, March 29-31, upon the invitation of Johns Hopkins University and 
Goucher College. The meeting of the Directors will be held on Monday 
evening, March 28. 

A special meeting of the Directors of the Society was held in New York 
City, November 27, 1920, to consider certain matters of business referred to 
them by the Executive Committee. The Directors took action, which was 
corroborated by a vote by mail of absent members, cordially inviting the 
Asiatic Societies of France, Great Britain and Italy to unite in joint session 
with this Society at its coming Annual Meeting in Baltimore. The Secretary 
has accordingly issued the invitations. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 

The Archaeological Institute of .America and the American Philological 
Association held their annual meetings at Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, December 28-30. Topics of general Oriental interest presented in 
the program of the Institute were ‘Roman Wall Paintings on the Upper 
Euphrates’ by Prof. J. H. Breasted, and ‘A Papyrus Manuscript of a Part 
of the Septuagint’ by Prof. H. .A. Sanders; in the program of the Philological 
Association, ‘On the Language of the Hittites’ by Prof. M. Bloomfield, 
‘Bellerophon’s Tablets and the Homeric Question in the Light of Oriental 
Research' by Prof. N. Schmidt, and ‘A Translation of the Peta Vatthu, I and 
ir by Dr. H. S. Gehman. The officers of the Institute were reelected. The 
officers of the Philological Association elected for the present year are Prof. 
W. B. McDaniel, president; Prof. F. G. Alhnson and Prof. F. K. Rand, 
vice-presidents; Prof. C. P. Bill, secretary and treasurer. 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis held its annual meeting 
at the General Theological Seminarj-, New A'ork, December 27-28. The 
Presidential address by Prof. A. T. Clay was an illustrated account of ‘-A 
Recent Journey through Babylonia and AssvTia.’ Other topics of general 
interest presented were. ‘Ensilage in the Bible’ by Prof. P. Haupt. ‘Canticles 
as a Conventionalized Tammuz-Ishtar Liturgj-’ by Prof. T. J. Meek, and 
an illustrated description of ‘A Papyrus Manuscript of a Part of the Septua- 
gint’ by Prof. H. .A. Sanders. New officers elected are Prof, K. Fullerton, 
president; Prof. H. A. Sanders, vice-president. 

The Managing Committee of the American School of Oriental Research in 
.lerusalem held its annual meeting in connection with the Biblical Society. 
The Executive Committee was reelected and Prof. W. J. Moulton was added 
to it as representing the Society of Biblical Literature. Dr. W. F. .Albright 
was reappointed .Acting Director of the School for 1921-22, and Prof. W. J 
Hinke, of Auburn Theological Seminary, was appointed .Annual Professor 
for the same year. .At a subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee, 
on January 31, Prof. M. G. Kyle, of Xenia Theological Seminary, who has 
gone to Palestine for some months’ sojourn, was appointed a Lecturer in the 
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School for this year, and it having been announced that Prof. Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., of the University of Penn 63 lvani3, was expected to spend the year 
1921-22 in the Orient, he vas appointed Lecturer in the School for that 
season. 

The following is the program of the Fourth General Meeting of the Pales- 
tine Oriental Society held in Jerusalem Januarj' 19: ‘Traditions secondaires 
sur la grotte de Macpelah’ by Pere Abel; ‘Political Parties in Palestine: 
Qaisi and Yemeni’ by Mr. E. N. Haddad; ‘Le sacrifice dans le tribu de.s 
Fuqara’ by Pere Jaussen; ‘La ville de Ramses d'apres les documents egyp- 
tiens’ by Pere Mallon; ‘The excavations at Tiberias’ bj' Dr. Slousch; ‘The 
Melodic Theme in Ancient Hebrew Prajers’ bj- Mr. A. Z. Idelson: ‘Haunted 
Springs and Water-Demons in Palestine’ b\' Dr. Canaan; ‘A Visit to Petra 
by an Englishman in 18.52’ bj’ Mr. L. G. A. Gust. 

The Directors of the Universit 3 ' of Penns 3 'lvania Museum have decided 
to excavate Bethshean (Scy'thopolis) in the Jordan Valle 3 '. The funds are in 
hand and permission has been secured from the local government. 

The organization last summer of the Dutch Oriental Society lOostersch 
Genootschap in Nederland) is announced, with its seat in Leiden. Dr. 
C. Snouck Hurgronje is provisional president, and Dr. J. Ph. Vogel (address 
Noordeindsplein 4a) is secretary. 

PERSONALIA 

William H. Furness, 3d, M. D., a Member of this Society, died at Wal- 
Ungford, Pa., August 11, 1920, in his fifty-fifth x'ear. An explorer in the 
Far East, he was the author of Head Hunters of Borneo, Stone Money, and 
other learned publications. 

Joseph G. Rosengarten, LL.D., a Member of this Societx', died in Phila- 
delphia on January 14. at the age of eightx-five. His life was one of broad- 
minded devotion to all public causes, civic, educational and philanthropic, 
and he was a benefactor of Oriental and archaeological enterprises. 

It is announced that the remaining manuscript left behind by the late 
Prof. C. H. W. Johns, of Cambridge University', for the completion of his 
Assyrian Deeds and Documents, will be edited by Mrs. Johns. 

In celebration of the fortieth anniversary' of the doctorate of Professor • 
Maurice Bloomfield, fourteen of his pupils have just published a volume 
entitled ‘Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore Marv’- 
land’ (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1920; pp. xxxii, 312; $0.00). 
The volume contains a biographical sketch and bibhography' of Professor 
Bloomfield’s writings to date, in addition to the fourteen articles, which are 
mostly devoted to Indological or Comparative-Philological subjects. The 
names of about two hundred and fifty ‘Subscribers and Cooperating Dedi- 
cators’, who joined the contributors in honoring Professor Bloomfield, are 
also printed in the volume. 
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Dr. Louis H. Gray, attached successively to the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace and to the U. S. Embassy at Paris, has accepted an 
appointment at the University of Nebraska as Associate Professor of Phil- 
osophy, and is lecturing on Civilizations of the Orient, Oriental Philosophies 
and Oriental Religions. 

Dr. D. G. Hogarth, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, etc., has been 
visiting this countrj- in February and March. He has lectured at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Yale University, the University of Wisconsin, and 
at Chicago, Cincinnati, and other points. On March 4 he addressed a joint 
session of the Oriental Club and the Classical Club of Philadelphia. 



THE LOCATION OF THE FARNBAG FIRE, THE 
MOST ANCIENT OF THE ZOROASTRIAN FIRES 


A. V. Williams Jackson 
Columbia University 

1. General Divisions of the Sacred Fires in Avestan and Pahlavi 

Among the sacred fires of Zoroastrian antiquity, as reflected 
in the Avesta and clearly portrayed in the Pahlavi literature of 
Sasanian times, there seem to be three which stand out as most 
holy and most ancient J According tor a special gfbuping they 
represent a threefold division of the sacred element, corre- 
sponding to the social division of the community into three classes, 
priests, warriors, and laborers. 

This three To Id classification, based on the social 
order, — as contrasted with a fivefold division of 
fire according to its manifestation and place of origin (namely, 
light of heaven, bodily warmth, heat in trees and plants, lightning, 
and the altar-fire, for example, Fs. 17. 11; Bd. 17. 5; Ztsp. 11. 
5-8) — is foreshadowed in the Avesta {Sir. 1.9; 2. 9) and is often 
referred to in Pahlavi literature.^ 

The names of these three specially sacred fires, 
which undoubtedly had separate temples dedicated to their service 
from the earliest times, are given in Pahlavi (though with varia- 
tions in spelling) as' follows: 1. Atar6 Farnbag (or -b^), the fire of 
the priests; 2. Ataro Gushnasp, the fire of the warriors; 3. Atarfi 
Burzin-Mitro, the representative fire of the laboring class. Thus 
among other Pahlavi passages may be cited Denkart (9th century 
A. D.) 6. 293, the text of which I here transliterate, retaining the 
‘ Huzvarish’ (or Auzvdrisn) Semitic forms when they occur in the 
text, and transcribing them in general according to the traditional 
manner of reading, but adding in parentheses ( ) the corresponding 
Iranian equivalents. 


* Compare Yasna 17. 11; Slroza 1. 9; 2. 9; Bundnhishn 17. 5-8; Zst- 
sparam, 11. 8-10; and see other citations below; consult also the references 
to Pahlavi works, .\rabic and Persian texts, and the writings of modem 
authorities, including Darmesteter, referred to in the footnotes to Jackson, 
Zoroaster, k>. 98-100. . 

* Cf. Dasmesteter, Le ZA 1. 149-157. 

6 J.\OS41 
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Dk. 6. 293. Ataro % Farnbdg pavan (pa) asravanam gas 
karto yegamvmnet (estet); va Ataro I Gusnasp pavan (pa) arteS- 
tdran gas karto yegavimunet (estet); va Ataro I Bur^n-Mitro pavan 
(pa) vastryosan gas karto yegavimunet (estet). 

‘The Fire which is Farnbag has made its place among 
the priests; and the Fire which is Gushnasp has made its 
place among the warriors; and the Fire which is Biirzin- 
Mitro has made its place among the agricultiu-ists.’’ 

2. The Location of the Three Oldest Fire-temples 

When making the first two of my four journeys through Persia 
I was able tfl identify with considerable accuracy, I beheve, the 
site of the second and third of these fires, namely that of the 
warriors and that of the laboring class. Thus, the seat of the 
great fire temple Atar Gushnasp, that of the warriors, was shown 
to be located (as Rawlinson foresaw) among the ruins of Takht-i 
Sulaiman, midway between Urumiah and Hamadan, which I 
visited in 1903 and' described with full references in Persia Past 
and Present, pp. 124-143. The location of the Mithra fire, that 
of the laborers, I identified with reasonable certainty, in 1907, 
as being near the village of Mihr, half-way between Miandasht 
and Sabzavar on the Khurasan road to Nishapur, and gave a 
detailed account of the probable situation in the volume From 
Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, pp. 211-217. 

There still remained open, however, the question of the location 
of the Atar Fambag, the fire of the priests. 

3. The Fambag Fire in particular 

This sacerdotal fire was probably the most ancient and cer- 
tainly the most venerated of the holy fires in Iran, because it was 
the earthly representative in particular of the Avestan Atar 
Spmista, ‘Holiest Fire' (Fs. 17. 11), which, according to the com- 


’ Dh. 6. 293, text ed. D. D. P. Sanjana, The Dtnkard, vol. 12, p. 11—12; 
tr. p. 12, Bombay, 1911; cf. D. M. Madan, Pahlan Dlnkard, vol. 2, p. 536, 
Bombay, 1911. On this same threefold division according to the social classes, 
see also the Pahlavi work Karnarnak-l-ATtakhshlr-i-Pa'pakm, 1. 13, ed. 
D. D. P. Sanjana, pp. 3-4 (text), p. 3 (transl.), Bombay, 1896; ed. E. K. 
Antia, p. 3 (text), p. 4 (transl.), Bombay, 1900; id. p. 4, n. 8 (citation ^rom 
the ‘Afrin-i-Hamkare’ in the Iran. Bd.j. 
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Inentary of the Pahlavi version of the Avesta, Phi. Ys. 17. 67 
[=11], ‘is the one (burning) in Paradise in the presence of Onnazd 
in a spiritual state,’ zak (o) t den (andar) Garotmdn pes I Auharmazd 
paxan (pa) menoklh yegavlmunet (estet).* The name of this 
priestly fire, it should be furthermore noted, appears in Sasanian 
and later Persian times either as Farnbag, Froba, Or as Khurrad, 
Khurdad,® these two sets of forms being respectively a corruption 
of a theoretic Avestan form *Hvaren6-bagha or of *Hvareno-data, 
that is, the fire ‘of the Glory (x^aronah-) Divine,’® or the fire 
‘Glory-given’ — see Darmesteter, Le ZA 1. 153, and Jackson, Zor. 
p. 99. 

In the last-mentioned volume (Zor. p. 99, n. 4) I noted from the 
Indian recension of the Bundahishn, 17. 5-6, the tradition 
that this famous fire existed as early as Yima’s reign, having been 
established in the Khorasmian land, or east of the shore of the 
Caspian Sea, and was removed by Vishtasp to Kabul. In other 
words, according to the reading and interpretation of the Pahlavi 
name ‘Kavul’ as Kabul in the texts of the Indian Bundahishn 
then available (and adopted ‘by Dr. West in his translation, 
SBE 5. 63), the fire was removed southeastward into what is 
now the province of Afghanistan. At the same time, however, 
I observed that Darmesteter, Le ZA 1. 153-154, gave reasons for 
believing that it was not removed eastw’ard but to the southwest 
of Iran, to a locality in the province of Fars, or Persis Proper, 
especially on the authority of some Arab-Persian geographical 
writers. On the whole, at that time (1899), in favoring the view 
that the noted pyraeum was located at Kabul, I followed, though 
with some reseiv^e, the tradition in the current editions of the 
Indian recension of the Bundahishn by Westergaard and 
by Justi (afterwards by Unvalla), and the translation by West. 

Upon returning from the American Relief Commission to Persia 


*Cf. also Ztsp. 11. 1, 2, 6; Dk. 7. 3. 73, 76, 78; likewise Bd. 17. 1, 3, but 
on the misplacing of the attribute spSnist in the latter see Darmesteter, 
Le ZA 1. 150, and Windischmann, Zor. Sludien, p. 88; cf. furthermore, West, 
SBE 5. 61, n. 2. 

‘On the variety of spellings in the texts see West, in SBE 5. 63, n. 3; 
Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes, 2. 83-84. Throughout the present article 
the transliteration as Fambag (with long a) has been adopted unless there 
were q>ecial occasion to draw attention to a te.xtual reading -bSg (with 
short &). 

* More literally, ‘the Glory (which is) Divinity’. 
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in 1918-19, I had occasion to take up the entire matter again in 
the light of the Iranian recension of the Bundahishn, the 
so-called ‘Great Iranian Bundahislm/ which had meanwhile 
become accessible to me in the photo-zincographed facsimile of 
the TD manuscript, edited by'T. D. Anklesaria and his son 
Behramgore Tr Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908. It is the purpose, 
therefore, of this paper to review the whole subject of the Farnbag 
Fire and present all the data that I have been able to gather from 
Zoroastrian and Muhammadan sources in regard to the question 
of its location. 

4. The Statements in the Pahlavi Bundahishn regarding the 
Location of the Farnbag Fire 

Assuming, as above explained, that the Farnbag Fire of the 
sacerdotal class is the earthly representative of the Atar Spanishta, 
or ‘Holiest Fire,’ of the Avesta, I shall take up the most important 
Pahlavi passage relating to it, which is found in the Bundahishn, 
giving it first (a) in the Indian recension and second (b) in the 
divergent Iranian recension, and tlien (c-r) shall add a general 
discussion of the subject, drawing from other sources as well.’ 

a. Indian recension of Bundahishn 17.5-6 

(Principal variations from the Iranian recension are indicated by 
spaced letters)* 

Bd. 17. 5-6 (Ind. rec.). Va Yim den (andar) xiitmh hamdk 
kdr pavan (pa) aiyyafih [I] valmansdn {osan) kola (har) sd atdS 
avirtar kart; az-as A taro F arnbag val {av6) dat-gas pavan {pa) 
gadman {khurah)-homand kof i pavan {pa) Xvarazm yetlbunast 
(nisast) yegainmunct {istet). Man {ka)-sdn Yim bard (be) kirdnet^ 
gadman (khurah) I Yim min (az) yadman {dast) I Dahdk Atard I 
Farnbdg bozet. Den {andar) xutdlh Vistdsp Malkd {Sdh) 


’ On the general characteristics of the Indian and the Iranian recensions of 
the Bundahishn see West, Pahlavi Literaiure, in Geiger and Kuhn, Grundrias 
d. iron. Philologie, 2. 91-102; Anklesaria, Bundahishn, Introd. pp. xsix-xxxvi. 

• The following texts of the Indian recension have been compared — N. L. 
Westergaard, Bundehesh, p. 41, Copenhagen, 1851; F. Justi, Der Bundehesh, 
p. 41, Leipzig, 1868; M. Jf. In valla, The Pahlavi Bundehesh (lithc^raphed), 
p. 48, Bombay, 1897; Pazand text, ed. E. K. Antia, Pazend Texts, p. 81, 
Bombay, 1909. For the text of the Iranian recension see below. 

• The reading kirinet ‘sawed’ is the correct one, see note 12 below. 
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pavan (pa) petakih min (az) Den az Xvarazm val {avo) rosan kof 
pavan (pa) Kavulistan^'' Kavul'" t niatd (deh) yetlbunast 
(nisast), cigun kevan (nun)-i(^' tamman (and) katrunet (rndnet). 

‘And in the reign of Yim every action was more fully per- 
formed through the assistance of all these three fires; there- 
upon the Fire F a r n b a g was estabhshed at the lawful 
place [i. e. temple] on the glory-having mountain which is in 
Khvarazm. When they sawed Yim in twain,'® the Fire 
F a r n b a g saved the glory of Yim from the hand of Dahak.'® 
In the reign of King Vishtasp, upon revelation from the 
Religion, it was established out of Khvarazm, upon 
the shining mountain in Kavulistan, the district of 
K a V u 1 (Kabul), just as it there even now remains.’ 

Two deductions may be made so far as the Indian recension is 
concerned ; — 

The first is that the Farnbag Fire was originally located in 
Khvarazm. This is also in accord with the statement of the 
Pahlavi Selections of Zdt-sparam, 11 . 9: ‘The place of the Fire 


*“ There seems to be no doubt in the reading in the Indian recension of 
the Phi. text Kavlstan Kavl; the Pazand text (ed. Antia, p. 81) has 
Kavalstan Kari dei — the last two words (instead of Kabul) being noteworthy 
in connection with the reading of the Iranian recension, as discussed further on. 

"So rightly (Phi. kevan or kanu) in Westergaard, Unvalla, as against 
Justi’s text knpc; the Pazand (ed. Antia, p. 81) has nunci. 

" This is the best reading and rendering of the text (Phi. karInH), just as 
in Bd. 1. 5, SjnLur zak (dno)-i yehevurd (hud) levalman (oid) dam (? \Vg. p. 
77, 1. 9) Dahak Yim hard (be) kirlnet, ‘Spltur was he who, along with the 
creature (?) Dahak, sawed Yim in twain.’ See also Justi, Bund, transl. pp. 
23, 44. The allusion (as was emphasized by Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes, 
2. 70, 84, Paris, 1883) is to the well-known Iranian tradition, as old as the 
Avesta (Yt. 19. 46, Spityur^m Yimok^nnUm) that Spitj-ura, the false brother 
of Yima, together with the monstrous t>Tant Dahaka sawed \ima in two. 
See also Fi^lausi, Shdh-ndmah (ed. Vullers) 1. 34, Dahak b-arrah mar urd 
ba-du nim kard, ‘Dahak with a saw cut that one (Jamshld) in two halves’; 
cf. also Mohl, lAvre des rois, 1. 47. 

** In the somewhat m 5 rthological account given in the Avesta (i 1. 19.47—51) 
of the struggle between the Fire and Dahaka and Spityura, who sawed Yima 
in twain, the ‘Glory’ (X’armaA) when saved by the Fire expands as far as 
the Sea Vourukadia (i. e. Caspian), thus pointing to the fact that it was 
originally associated with the Khorasmian region. 

“ The reading Kavul (Kabul) is correct, see n. 10 above. For a late Rivayat 
tradition associating a portion of the Khordat (Farnbag) fire with Kai^ra 
in India, see Darmesteter, Le ZA 1. 154. 
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Farnbag was formed on the Gadman-homand (‘glorious’) mountain 
in Khvarazm.’** It agrees likewise with the Iranian Bundahishn, 
cited below, as well as with the traditions, quoted further on, 
from the Arab-Persian sources. It should be remarked, moreover, 
that the designation ‘glorious {gadman-homand) mountain in 
Khvarazm,’ which is found equally in the Iranian recension below 
and is taken by Dr. West {SBE 5. 63) as a proper name, refers to 
the mountain being resplendent through the illumination of the 
sacred fire, as does also the ‘shining (rosan) mountain in Kavul- 
istan’ to which it was removed, although the name and place 
of the latter are quite different in the Iranian recension. 

The second deduction is that the Indian version regards the 
fire as ha\dng later been transferred to the region of Kabul, 
although some reasons will hereafter be noted for raising the 
question whether the Indian text, with Kavulistdn and Kdvul, 
may not be due in part to a misreading of an older Iranian arche- 
type. However that may be, it is proper, before proceeding 
farther, to give support for the Indian claim of the removal of the 
fire to Kabul. 

One argument in support of it may be drawn from the fact that 
an old Pahlavi legend regarding the immortal hero Keresasp 
(Av. Korasaspa), who had once sinned by perpetrating an act 
against fire, associates his name in part with Kabul, while in the 
Avesta itself also, in Vd. 1. 9 (33-36), Keresaspa is mentioned 
in connection with the region Vaekarala, for the Pahlavi version 
which gives Kdpul, i. e. Kabul.'® This old Pahlavi legend regard- 
ing Keresasp’s affront to fire and his consequent punishment after 
death is found in Dk. 9. 15. 1-4, being briefly summarized from 
the original Avestan Sutkar Nask, and is given with fuller details 
in a Pahlavi Rivdyat which in some manuscripts precedes the 
Ddtistdn-l Denlk. According to this tale the soul of Keresasp, 
when barred entrance into heaven by the outraged fire, makes 
appeal to Ormazd and to Zoroaster, as interces.sor in*his behalf, 
beginning his plea with: ‘I have been a priest of Kdjml{fy i. e. 
Kabul— {ku) Kdpul{.’) aerpato but homanam {am)}’’ But 


‘‘ See Ztsp. 11. 9, tr. West, in SBE 5. 186. 

Besides Vd. 1. 9, Keresaspa is mentioned in the Avesta also in Ys. 9. 
10-11; Yt. 5. .37-.38; 13. 61, 136; 15. 27-28; 19. 38-44. 

” See West, in SBE 18. 373, and the text ed. B. X. Dhabar, The Pahtaei 
Rimyat accompanying the Dadistan-i Dlnlk, p. 67, Bombay, 1913; and con- 
sult especially the references to the whole Keresaspa legend in Dannestet^, 
Le ZA, 2. 626, n. 58. 
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there is some uncertainty as to the textual reading, which is 
written Kapur (not with the usual sign for I, and with a long u ) ; 
and another reading of the characters as Kaj li, meaning ‘would 
that I’ had been a priest, has been suggested, which accords with 
the Persian version which has kds he, ‘would that,’ altering the 
rest of the sentence to match this.** There is, moreover, no 
actual reference to the Farnbag Fire by name, though it may be 
imphed. So this argument for Kabul as a whole is not entirely 
convincing. 

The second point that may be urged in favor of viewing the 
transference of the Farnbag Fire southeastward from Khwarazm 
is found in the fact of its association with Peshyotanu (Av. 
PdSotanu), the immortal son of Vishtasp and ruler of Kangdez, 
which was somewhere in the eastern region.** According to the 
Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (Byt. 3. 29, 30, 37), Peshyotanu will appear 
at the final millennium and celebrate the worship ‘of the Gadman- 
homand (“glorious”), which they call R6shan6-kerp (“luminous 
form”), which is established at the lawful-place {dato-gas, i. e. 
temple) of the victorious Farnbag Fire.’®* 'This celebration will be 
accompanied also by the ritual worship of the other two most 
sacred fires, Gushnasp and Burzin-Mitro. Dr. West {SBE 5. 
227 n. 1) saw in the passage quoted an allusion to the removal of 
the Farnbag Fire from the ‘Glorious’ mountain in Khvarazm 
to the ‘s hinin g’ mountain in Kavulistan, of Bd. 17. 5, 6, above 
cited. In the text itself, however, there is no actual mention of 
Kabul, any more than there is of the locahtj' of the other two fires 
which co-operate; nevertheless Peshyotanu, ruler of Kangdez, 
belongs more particularly to Eastern Iran as does also in general 
his father Vishtasp. 


** See Dhabar, op. cU. p. 66, n. 8, and cf. West, op. cit. p. 373, n. 5; on the 
Persian version also see E. K. .\ntia. The Legend of Keresaspa, in Spiegel 
Memorial Volinne, p. 94, Bombay, 1908. 

“’Various conjectures have been made regarding the locality of Phi. 
Kangdez (Av. Kanha, Pers. Gang-diz); for example the region of Tashkend 
has been suggrated by F. Justi, Beitr. z. alten Geog. Persiens, 2. 20-21, Giessen, 
1869-1870 (Marburg Univ.-program) ; cf. W. Geiger, Ostiranische Kidtur, pp. 
52-54, Erlangen, 1852. The territory of Bukhara, or even Khiva, has been 
propo^ by Darmesteter, Le ZA 2. 380, n. 70. It would be fanciful to guess 
Kunduz, east of Baikh in Afghanistan, because of the spelling. 

” See text and transliteration of Byt. 3. 29, ed. K. A. D. Nosherwan, The 
Pahlavi Zand-d-Vohwnan Yasht, pp. 17, 20, Bombay, 1900; and cf. translation 
by West, in SBE 5.-227. 
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Thus much having been said in favor of the removal of the 
Farnbag Fire to Kabul, on the testimony of the Indian Bunda- 
hishn, we may now turn to a quite different statement on the older 
authority of the Iranian Bundahishn. 

b. Iranian recension of Bundahishn 17. 5-6 

(Principal variations from the Indian recension are indicated by 
spaced letters)^' 

Bd. 17. 5-6 (Iran. rec.). Va Yim den (andar) xutalh-l hamakd 
k&r pavan (pa) alyydrih-i valmansano (osan) kola Qiar) si atdS 
avirtar hamalP karto; az-as Ataro G adman {Khurah) val 
(av6) i ddtd-gds pavan (pa) gadwtan (khurah)-homand kdf6 pavan 
(pa) Xvdrazm nisdsto. Amat(ka)-sdno Yim bard (be) kirirwlA 
gadman (khurah) i Yim min (az) yadman (dost) I Dahdko Atard 
G adman (khurah) bozenet. Den (andar) xutdMh Vistdspo MaJkd 
(Sdh) pavan (pa) petdkih min (az) Deno min (az) Xvdrazm val 
(avd) rosand kdf- I KavdrvandP Kdrd maid (deh) ■vaSt(f)** 
niSdstd-homand, dgun kavan(nun)-ic iamtnan (dnd) katrurvdt 
(mdnet). 

It will be observed that a large part of the Iranian recension of 
Bd. 17. 5-6 is the same as the Indian version transliterated and 
translated above, except that the fire is called Atar6 Gadman 
(Khurah), ‘Fire of Glory,’ which is only another way of saying 
Atar6 Fambag, ‘Fire of the Glory-divine’ (according as the Semitic 
or Iranian designation is chosen) ; and both recensions agree that 
the fire was originally in Khvarazm. But in the latter part of the 
passage there is a very noteworthy difference in the Iranian 
version regarding the place to which the fire was removed. In 
contradistinction to the Indian Bundahishn, which locates the 
transferred fire ‘upon the shining mountain in Kavuhstan, the 
district of Kavul (Kabid),’ the Iranian Bundahishn says: 

‘In the reign of King Vishtasp, upon revelation from the 
Rehgion, it became established out of Khvarazm, on the shin- 
ing mountain of Kavarvand (“vaporous”) in the 
Kar district, just as it there even now remains.’ 


** See text ed., in photozincograph process, by T. D. Anklesaria with intio- 
duction by B. T. Anklesaria, The Bundahishn, being a Facsimile of the T. D. 
Manuscript brought from Persia, pp. 124-125, Bombay, 1908. 

“ So ms. adds hamat, ‘always’. 

“ So the Pahlavi word k n dm n d is to be read. See below. 

” So at least it seems that this and the following word are to be read. 
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The old local name of the mountain, which became illuminated 
when the sacred fire was transferred to it, I decipher from the 
original Pahlavi script {k n drn n d) as Kavarvand, — the Pahlavi 
sign for v and n being the same — and suggest connecting it with 
Mod. Pers. kavdr, ‘vapor, mist which appears in summer nights,’*® 
and comparing the common suffix -vand {-vant), ‘possessing’, in 
such moimtain-names as Revand (Av. Raevant), Arvand or Alvand 
(Av. Aurvant), Damavand, and Skt. Himavant.*® 

The next point is to identify the ‘Kar district,’ or town, indi- 
cated by Phi. Kdro matd (deh) of our Iranian recension, where 
the fire was located on the Kavarvand mountain. The photo- 
zincographed copy of the text plainly reads Kdrd matd, and* it 
should be particulavly noted that the Pazand version even of the 
Indian Bundahishn, ed. Antia, p. 81, as remarked above, p. 85, 
n. 10, also gives Kdri dez (although preceded by Kdvalstan, which 
in itself may have been due to some original misreading of the 
obscure Kavdrvand, unfamiliar in India, as previously hinted). 
I do not know the source of Darmesteter’s reading (Le ZA 1. 154) 
Kdrikdn matd, ‘le pays de KSrikan,’ regarding which he adds, 
‘le pehlvi Karikan serait en persan Karyan’ ; but he was certainly 
on the right track when he went on to suggest that the place was 
to be identified with Kariyan in Pars, celebrated for its sacred 
fire which had been transported there from Khvarazm, as reported 
by Mas'udi, 4. 76, cf. Yakut, p. 471. 

Kariyan*^ is the name of a small town and district of the old 
province of Pars, being located about ten miles southwest of 


“ See F. Steingass, Pers.-Eng. Diet. p. 1057a. The place is n o t to be con- 
fused with Kavar or Kuvar, a town southeast of Shiraz, although that is 
also in Fars, cf. Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 253, Cam- 
bridge, 1905. It should be added that a Mod. Pers. paraphrase of Avesta 
SIroza 1. 9 (cited by Spiegel, Av. Uhersetzt, 3. 199, n. 2, Leipzig, 1863; id. 
Comm, uber d. Av. 2. 697, Vienna, 1868) places the Adar Fra or Fa'mbag Fire 
‘on the mountain Kankarah’ {har kiih-i Kdnkarah), the interpretation being 
evidently due to a misreading of Phi. Kavarvand. Cf. furthermore Hoffmann, 
Auszuge, p. 285, n. 2239. 

“ Possibly Damavand (judging from various spellings, Armen. DamhSvtnd, 
Arabic Dwnbdvand beside Damavand and Dabdvand, and a Pazand translitera>* 
tion as Dumdvand, in Paz. Jamdspi, ed. Modi, pp. 67, 114; cf. also Marquart 
Eranmkr, p. 127) may be derived from an original Ay.*dunmdvant, ‘having 
vapor’. So I find Salemaim, in Grdr. iron. Phil. 1, p. 266; but this is 
opposed by Bartholomae, AirWh. s.v. dunman, col. 749. 

”On such formations in -an see Xoldeke, Gesch. d. Pers. u. Araher, aus 
Tabari, p. 112, n. 1. 
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Juwaim (Juwun), roughly midway between Siraf (Tahiri) on the 
Persian Gulf and Darabjird in the interior, or again inland between 
Jahram and Lars, and is still marked on modern maps as approxi- 
mately situated between lat. 28° 1' and long. 53° 1', not far from 
Harm.** According to the medieval Oriental geographers it was 
celebrated in antiquit 3 ’^ for its strong fortress, crowning a hill-top, 
and as being the site of an ancient fire-temple from which the 
Zoroastrian priests distributed the sacred fire to other places.*’ 
As the identification of Karij'an wdth the ‘Kar district (or town)’ 
of the Pahlavi text seems to be correct, judging from the various 
old allusions, I shall proceed below to give all the data that I can 
find regarding the subject in the Arab-Persian geographical and 
historical sources.*’ 

Before presenting the material from these Oriental sources, 
however, I shall insert, as a parenthetic paragraph, an important 
account of Karij^an bj' an English traveler who visited it some 
forty years ago. It is the only modern description of the place 
that I know, among the long list of travels in Persia, and I found 
it just after this article was completed and ready to be sent to the 
press, but happily in time for insertion here. The description is 
by Edward Stack, of the Bengal Civil Service, w’-ho visited Kariyan, 

”See map at end of Curzon, Persia, vol. 2, London, 1892; also Edward 
Stanford, Map of Persia, London, 1887 (Indian Survey); and especially com- 
pare Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Map vi. Consult further- 
more the map in W. Tomaschek, Zur Topographic von Persien, in Sitzb. d. 
kais. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. CL, vol. 108, p. 652, Vienna, 1885; 
likewise the map in E. Stack, Six Months in Persia, 1. 72, London, 1882 
(cited below). It should be observed, in passing, that the name Kariyan, 
ius Ramm nl-Kariyan, ' Tribe of Kariyan.’ appears as a local designation of 
.several places in the Province of Ears (see Istakhri 1. 114 1. 6; cf. 1. 99 1. 2; 

1. 141 1. 4; Ibn Haukal, 2. 186, I. 7; cf. 2. 1.^ 1. 5; Mukaddasi, 3. 424 1. 6; 

2. 447 i. 8; 2. 4.54 I. 7); but the tribe in general is not to be confused with 
our Kariyan of the Fire-temple, as noted also by Hoffmann, Auseuge, p. 
;K4, n. 2237; compare likewise the discussion by Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 
2. 91-92. 

”See Le Strange, op. cit. p. 255 (with references); P. Schwarz, Iran im 
Mittelalter aus den arabischen Geography n, 2. 91-92; 3. 137, Leipzig, 1910, 
1912; also A. Christensen, L’Empire des Sassanides, p. 65, Copenhagen, 1907. 
On an old Kurdish tribe of K.ariyan, see Hoffmann, Auszilge, p. 285; Le 
Strange, Description of the Province of Ears, p. 13, London, 1912. 

” I may add that I had practically completed collecting these data brfore 
having access to G. Hoffmann, Auszuge aus Syrischen Akten persiseher 
Mdrlyrer, pp. 281-289, Leipzig, 1880, which serv'ed, however, as a most 
admirable supplement as the footnotes hereafter will abundantly show. 
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March 19, 1881, and devotes a half dozen pages to the town and 
its environs (calling it ‘Karyun,’ correctly enough after the local 
pronunciation of the name today), in the first of his two volumes 
entitled Six Months in Persia, 1. 117—123 (New York, 1882, 
Putnams). His record has all the more value when used as a 
supplement to the Arab-Persian geographers, of a thousand 
years before, about whom he knew nothing. It unconsciously 
supports their testimony as to the antiquity of the town, its hills 
and fertile suburban districts, and especially it mentions ‘the fort 
of the Fire-well, so called from the discovery of naphtha in a well 
hard by.’ The features that are characteristic in Stack’s accotmt 
for comparison with the older Oriental writers are here indicated 
by spacing the words. He rightly described Kariyan as three 
miles distant from Harm, which is also stiU indicated in the maps; 
and both places at the time of his visit were suffering seriously 
from ‘the effects of drought an3 famine’ then prevailing in Persia. 

E. Stack, Six Months in Persia, 1. 118-123: ‘Harm is a 
large village, with extensive date-groves, and perhaps two 
hundred houses. It was deserted and in ruins; we could find 
no quarters there. Karyun is still larger; it must 
have had a population of 2000 souls, but we could find 
only three families in the whole place ... Two other 
forts [besides a modem one] stand in the plain, a mile east 
of Karyun. One is the Mud Fort {Qala-i-Gili), built when 
Karim Khan was reigning in Shiraz (1780); it is a square 
earthwork with a side of 120 yards, and had a tower every 
twelve yards. The other is the fort of the Fire- 
well, so called from the discovery of naphtha 
in a well hard by; it is a tower girt with a wall, 
on a mound. Forts and well are in ruins now. 
Karyun stands in the middle of three rocky 
hills, and these, also, are said to have been forti- 
fied. I went up one hill with some men of the village. 
They stopped at the foot, picked up bones, and said, “ These 
are the bones of me n,” and proceeded to tell me the fol- 
lowing story: — Shah Karan was besieged here 
by 12,000 Mussalmans, when the Arabs first invaded 
Persia. [The story continues with an account of Shah 
KSran’s successful resistance at first, until he was betrayed 
through the treachery of his own wife, and fell into the hands 
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of the Arabs, and the fortress was takenj. Siich was the 
legend of Karjnin. Shah Karan was, of course, afire- 
worshipper [and a footnote adds, “the Chah Tashi 
(atashi) or fire-well, was perhaps a holy place in Shah Qaran’s 
time”]’* and [he] seems to be a semi-historical personage. 
He is credited with having made sixty qanats (underground 
conduits for water). It is probable enough, too, that 
Karyun may be an ancient place. In a country 
like Persia, where the habitable spots have been marked out 
by Nature from the beginning of the world, the smallest 
human settlement in the desert may date back thou- 
sands of years. It is at least true of Karyun that 
the ruinsofafortdo actually stand on the hill, and 
that bones are plentiful in the dry torrent beds. What with 
relics of mortality, ruins, and robbers, Karyun was an emi- 
nently cheerful place. My guides said there were twenty 
inhabited houses; I doubt it. The place was once 
flourishing and well-built. Conical domes of 
abambars (water-cisterns) rose among the houses, testifying 
to a large water-supply and large population 
in former years . . . In good seasons, the plain 
where these villages [Kariyan and Harm] (and a few others) 
are situated ought to be extremely rich. I saw some 
very fine wheat under Karyun. An ancient qanat waters 
Karynn, and an unsuccessful attempt has recently been made 
by Lutf Ali Khan [the governor] to strike out another.' 

Keeping in mind this interesting modem account of Kariyan 
with its ‘fort of the Fire-well,’ named from a fountain of naphtha 
and marked by a ruined wall and tower crowning a mound, and 
remembering the legend of its hill-top fastness, so long impregnable, 
we may now turn to the Arab-Persian records of the place, which 
date a millennium earlier. From their allusions to Kariyan it 
will become perfectly clear that the town, like the other places, 
Darabjird, al-Baida, Nasa, Fasa, that are mentioned in connection 
with the sacred fire now under investigation, was certainly located 
in the Province of Fars. Concerning that there remains no 
question. 


“ The Persian chal.-ataSi signifies ‘fiery well’. 
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S. Arab-Persian Allusions to the Farnbag Fire 

c. Ibn Fa^ih al-Hainadhani (903 A. D.) 

The earliest Arab-Persian geographer to refer to the Farnbag 
Tire, under the title Adhar-Khurrah, was Ibn Fa^ih of Hamadan, 
Persia (903 A. D.). In liis Arabic account of an ancient fire- 
temple in the district of Farahan, near Hamadan, he goes on to 
mention several other well known sacred fires in different places, 
one of which was ‘The Fire Adhar-Khurrah and fire of Jamm ash- 
Shidh (Jamshid), which is the oldest.’^* This he also says was 
originally in Khvarazm, and was removed by the Sasanian mon- 
arch Anushirvan (he does not mention Vishtasp) to Kariyan, 
adding, moreover, that at the time of the Arab conquest a part of 
it was carried for safety to Fasa, a town which is likewise in Fars. 
Ibn Fakdh’s statement (ed. De Goeje, Bihl. Geog. Arab. 5. 246, 
Leyden, 1885) may be translated as follows; 

Ibn Fa^ al-HamadhanI, 5. 246 1. 8 f. ‘As regards the 
fire of Janun ash-Shidh (Jamshid) it is the Adhar- 
Khurrah (i. e. Fire Farnbag). It was in Khwarazm, 
and Anushirwan removed it to al-Kariyan. 
Now when the Arabs came into power, the Magians 
were afraid that it would be extinguished. So they 
divided it into two parts, one part (remained) in al- 
Kariyan, and one part was carried to F a s a,“ thinking 
that if one of them should be extinguished the other would be 
left.’" 

d. M a s ' u d I (943 A. D.) 

The most important passage to be brought into connection with 
the Bundahishn account is the reference to the fire of Jamshid 
(i. e. the Farnbag Fire) in Mas'udi, Muruj adh-Dhahab (‘The 


® Lit. ‘first’, ed. De Goeje, 5. 246. 

" The town FasS is soilie fifty miles west of Darabjird; but it must be 
noted that Mas'udi (see below) says Nasa (Xisa). Incidentally it may be 
remarked that Fasa is particularly mentioned in connection with Zoroaster 
and Bishtasp (Vishtasp) by Tha'alibi, tr. H. Zotenberg, pp. 255, 262, Paris, 
1900. On Fasa see Le Strange, op. eit. pp. 290, 293, 294; Schwarz, op. cU. 
2. 97-100, but there is no special mention of a fire-temple in connectbn with 
this industrial town. It is possible that Fasa in Ibn Fakih is misread for 
iVosfi (see below). 

“Ed. De Goeje, 5. 246; cf. also tr. Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, in 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, p. 45, New York, 1894. 
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Golden Meadows,’ text and French tr. by Barbier de Me 3 mard, 
Les Prairies d’or, 4. 75-76, Paris, 1865). Mas'udi, after mention- 
ing ten celebrated pyraea, comes to speak of the fire of Jamshid, 
which Vishtasp (Bishtasp or Yistasf), at the direction of Zoro- 
aster, removed from Khvarazm to Darabjird, the chief city in the 
land of Fars. (For this latter sentence in the original, Hoffmann, 
Auszuge, p. 285, suggests reading, ‘nach der Stadt [al-Karian, 
einer Dependenz von] Darabgerd, einer Kura im Lande Pars’ — 
giving his reasons for the conjecture in a footnote, n. 2240). 
Mas'udi goes on to state that King Kai Khusrau (who lived 
between the time of Jamshid and Vishtasp) had worshiped this 
fire while it was in Khvarazm, and he notices also the divergent 
tradition that it was Anushirvan who had removed it to Kariyan,“ 
repeating likewise that at the time of the Muslim conquest the 
fire was divided for the purpose of safety, a part being left in 
Kariyan and a part removed to Nasa and al-Baida in Fars. As 
noted below, both these latter places (or practicafiy the same 
place) are, like Kariyan, situated in the Fars Province. The 
whole passage from Mas'udi is here translated. 

Mas'udi, Muruj adh-Dkahab, ed. Barbier de Meynard, 
4. 75-76. ‘Zaradusht directed King Yistasf (i. e. Vish- 
tasp) that he should search for the fire which had been 
venerated by King Jam. He made search and foimd it 
in the city of Khvarazm, and Yistasf then removed it to 
the city D a r a b j i r d,’* of the land of Fars and its cmmtry. 
In our time, the year 332 [A. H. = 943 A. D.j, this temple is 
called Adharjuy, and the translation of this is ‘Fire-stream’ 
(or Fire-river), adhar being one of the names for ‘fire’ and 
juy being one of the names for ‘river’ in old Persian. The 
Magians revere this fire in a manner in which they revere 
no other fires or fire-temples. 

‘In Persian (tradition) it is reported that when Kai Khus- 
rau®^ went forth to make war against the Turks, and marched 


* See the citation above from Ibn Fakih al-Hamadh^; but observe 
some of the statements given below which would militate against the Anushir- 
van tradition. 

" For Hoffmann's suggested emendation ‘to the city [al-Karian, a depend- 
ency of] Darabjird' see the introductory paragraph above. 

” As remarked above, Kai Khusrau lived about two hundred years h^ore 
Vishtasp according to the traditional dates, see Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 180. 
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to lOivarazm, he inquired there about that fire, and when he 
found it he venerated it and worshiped it. 

‘And it has been said [by others]^* that Anushir- 
van was the one who removed it to al-K a r i y a n. 
The appearance of Islam caused fear to the Magians lest 
the Musulmans should extinguish it; so they left a part (lit. 
some) of it at al-Kariyan and removed a part (lit. some) of 
^it to Nasa^® and al-Baida in the district of Fars, so that one 
of them should be left in case the other was extinguished. 

e. Shahrastanl (1086-1 153 A. D.) — based largely on Mas'udi 

Quite an extended notice of various fire-temples and their 
founders is given by Abu’l-Fath Muhammad ash-Shahrastani 
in his well-known ‘Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects’ 
{Kilah aUMilal wa’l-Nihal, text ed. Cureton, part 1, pp. 197-198, 
London, 1842; German tr. by Haarbriicker, 1, pp. 298-299, Halle, 
1850).^' As Shahrastanl was a native of the large village of 
Shahrastan in Khurasan, being bom there in 1086 A. D., and had 
studied at Nishapur, he must have had a good knowledge of 
Persian traditions regarding the sacred fires. When, however, he 
comes to sppak of the fire qf, Jamshid he follows Mas'udi rather 
closely in his statements regarding Khvarazm, Darabjird, and 
the tradition mentioned above with respect to Anushirvan and 
the transference of the fire to al-Kariyan (erroneously written in 


“ See Ibn Fakib, cited above, and Shahrastanl (after Mas'udi), cited below. 

The text here reads Nasa (not Fasa as in Ibn Fakih, cited above) ; so 
also Shahrastanl (based on Mas'udi) has Kasa, as quoted below. Nasa and 
al-Baida (the latter meaning in Arabic ‘The ttTiite’ town) are names for the 
same town (or possibly for two places merged into one town, like the modem 
Isfahan-Jul'’ah), located about twenty miles northward from Shiraz in the 
Province of Fars (cf. Muk., p. 432, 1); the Persians called it also Nasatak 
(I?t. p. 126, 11 ff.), signifying according to Yakut (1 . 791, 20, and cf. 4. 778, 6), 
Dar-i Isfid, ‘White Palace’ — see Schwarz, Iran im Mittdalter, 1. 16-17, 
Leipzig, 1896; Le Strange, Lauds of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 280 (and map, 
p. 249). 

“ For help in connection with the translation of the various Arabic passages 
throughout, I am particularly indebted to my assistant. Dr. A. A'ohannan of 
Columbia University; and also to my former pupil. Professor illiam Popper 
of the University of California. This special passage from Mas'udi is rendered 
likewise by Hoffmann, Auszuge, pp. 285-286. 

** Cf. C. Huart, Hist. Arab. Lit., p. 268, New A ork, 1903. 
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tlie text as al-Karman, and not to be confused with Kirman) “ 
The special passage follows. 

Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, p. 197-198 (cf. Haarbriicker, 
1. pp. 298-299). ‘Kushtasf gave orders that the fire which 
Jam venerated should be sought for, and they found it in 
the city of Khvara 2 m, and transported it to 
Darabjird. It was called Azar-Khu[r]a,-“ and the Mag- 
ians venerate it more than (all) the others. And when Kai 
Khusrau went out to war against Afrasiyab, he venerated it 
and worshiped it. It is said that it was Nushirvan 
who transferred it to Kariyan;** they left some of it 
there and carried some of it to Nasa.’ 

f. I^takhri (951 A. D.) 

The somewhat earlier geographer Abu Ishak al-Farisi al- 
Istakhri (951 A. D.) alludes to Kariyan and its impregnable 
fortress which crowned the Mountain of Clay, and, a few para- 
graphs beyond, he states that the fire-temple of al-K5riyan was 
the most famous in Fars. 

I?takhri, ed. De Goeje, 1. 117 1. 2 f. ‘The fortress of al- 
Kariyan^* is built upon the Mountain of Clay (Jabal Tin)*^ 
Mukammad ibn Wagil attacked it with his army (because) 
Ahmad bin al-Hasan al-Azdi had intrenched himself within 
it, but he was not able to take it.’ And Igtakhri continues, 
some paragraphs further on (p. 118 1. 6 f.) to say: ‘The 
fire-temples of Fars exceed my p o w e-r of 
enumeration, as there is no city, village, or place with- 
out a large number of these fire-temples; but a few of 
them are more celebrated and surpass the others in impor- 
tance. Of these is the Fire-temple of al-Kariyan, 


• See also Hoffmann, p. 285, n. 2240. 

" On the reading see Hoffmann, p. 286 (last paragraph), with references. 

“See remarks above on the erroneous spelling Karma n in the text instead 
of KSriyan. 

“ V. 1. Ksriban, Kadhiyan, Kdviyan. 

“ This is the same mountain as Kavarvand of the Pahlavi text, but there 
is no connection to be traced between the name in Arabic, Tin, ‘clay’ and 
Phi. Pers. Kavarvand; consult also above, p. S!), n. 2.5, and the reference 
to Hoffmann, AunzOge, p. 28.5, n. 2239. 
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which is known as Nar Farrd, and as the Fire-temple ba- 
Eihurrah, that is the Fire Khurrah’ (cf. Adhar-Khurrah, 
above) 

g. Ibn Haukal (978 A. D.) 

Ibn Haukal (978 A. D.) follows the statements of Is(akhri prac- 
tically verbatim with regard to the large niunber of fire-temples 
in Fars, the most important being that at Kariyan;^* and (like 
Mas'udi, also above) he says that this pyraeum was called Nar- 
juy, ‘Fire-stream’ (with the variant reading Nar Farra, cf. Adhar- 
Khurrah). The passage follows and should be compared with 
the others previously giv'en. 

Ibn Haukal, ed. De Goeje, 2. 189 1. 5: ‘But the fire 
temples of it (i. e. of the Province of Fars) are excessive 
in number and the mind is incapable of grasping it, as there 
is no city, village, or place, which has not in it a large number 
of these fire-temples besides those famous ones which surpass 
the rest in importance. Of these (latter) is the Fire- 
temple of al-Kariyan which is called the temple 
of Ndr-juy i. e. “Fire-stream” (v. 1. Nar Farrd) and the 
Fire-temple ba-Khurrah.’ 

h. Mukaddasi (985 A. D.) 

There is an allusion likewise to the Kariyan fire-temple in the 
geographical work of Abu 'Abdallah al-MakdasI, or Mukaddasi 
(985 A. D.), as he is more commonlj" called. 

Mukaddasi, ed. De Goeje, 3. 427 1. 12 f.: ‘Kariyan^* 
is small, but its suburban \dllages are well-populated.®® In 


The reading Nar Farrd, i. e. ‘Fire Farra’ is the correct one as construed 
from the variants in the Arabic texts- See also especially HoSmann, p. 284, 
and his remarks; compare likewise Schwarz, Iran, 2. 91, with references 
not only to I§takhrl, p. 118, 1. 8 (just quoted), but also to Baladhuri, p. 389, 
1. 13 (ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1866), where Kariyan may be implied though 
not mentioned. 

‘•For a reference likewise to the ‘Zam (town or territory) Kariyan’ see 
W. Ouseley, Or. Geog. of Ebn Haukal, p. 91, London, 1800, and see above, n. 
28. 

V. 1. Karibdn. 

*• For an idea of the fertility of the suburban districts around KariySn see 
the passage cited from Stack above, p. 92. 


7 J.V03 41 
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it there is a fire-temple that is highlyvenerated, 
and they carry the fire from it to (all parts of) t h e 
world.'“ 

i. Yakut (1225 A. D.) 

Similar (and including a repetition from Igtakhri) is the state- 
ment of Ya^t in his great geographical dictionary, Mu' jam al- 
Buldan, ed. F. Wvistenfeld, 4. 224-225, Leipzig, 1869; cf. French 
tr. by Barbier de Me 5 mard, Diet, de la Perse, p. 471, Paris, 1861. 
The passage runs as follows: 

Ya^t, ed. Wtistenfeld, 4. 224-225; cf. Fr. 4r. Barbier de 
Meynard, p. 471: ‘Kariyan is a small city in Fars, 
and its suburban villages are well-populated. In it there 
is a fire-temple which is highly venerated by 
the Magians, and its fire is carried to (all parts 
of) the world. I§takhrl says that among the fort- 
resses of Fars which have never been taken is the 
fortress of al-K a r i y a n, which is on the Mountain of 
Clay {Jabal-Jln). 'Arnru, son of Laith a§-$affar,“ attacked 
it and besieged in it Abmad ibn Hasan al-Azdi, with his 
army; but he was not able to take it, and withdrew.’” 

j. KazvinI (1275 A. D.) 

This statement is repeated in substance also in the ‘Cosmog- 
raphy’ of Zakariyya al-I^zvinl (1203-1283 A. D), who was a 
Persian, though writing in Arabic, and derived his name from his 
native place, Kazvin in Azarbaijan. 

5^zvini, Athar al-Bilad, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 2. 162 1. 5 f., 
Gottingen, 1848: ‘Kariyan is a city in the land of 
Fars, in which there is a fire-temple held in high 
esteem by the Magians, and its fire is carried 
to other fire-temples in the world. Istakhri says: 
“One of the fortresses that can never be taken is the fortress 
of Kariyan; it is situated on the Mountain of Clay 
{Jabal min Tin), and has several times been besieged but 
has never been taken”. ’ 


« Besides this passage there are two mere mentions of Kariyan in Mnk-, 
pp. 52, 454; see also above, note 2S. 

*• i. e. the §afFarid ruler in the latter half of the ninth century A. D. 
“There is a mere mention of ‘the fortress of Karijan’ also in Yahflt, 3. 
p. 338. 
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k. An earlier passage in AlbTrunI (973-1048 A. D.) 

There is a long and important earlier passage in the famous 
‘Chronology’ of Alblrtini (Abu Raihan Muhammad al-Biruni), 
which has a special bearing on the Adhar-Khurrah (or Famb^) 
fire-temple in Fars. It is of particular interest because this cele- 
brated scholar was born in one of the suburbs of Khvarazm (973 
A. D.), and his family was of Persian origin. It will be noted that 
while he does not mention Kariyan by name, speaking simply of 
‘the famous fire-temple in Adhar-Khura in Fars’, or again of ‘the 
town Adhar-Khtira,’ his allusion is undoubtedly to the famous 
Farnbag Fire of Jamshid, referred to several times above, under 
this or similar forms, as located at Kariyan; and this is further 
borne out by the fact that AlbIrunI’s statement shows that it was 
situated somewhere in the general region of Darabjird. It is 
expressly to be observed, moreover, that AlbTrunI’s account 
proves that this sacred fane must have been celebrated long 
before the time of Anu.shirvan, because that Sasanian mon- 
arch’s grandfather. King Feroz (Peroz), who ruled 459-484 A. D., 
visited it and pra 3 ’^ed there for rain to relieve the dire affliction 
of drought which was devastating Eranshahr. This fact regarding 
Feroz at that time is all the more important as recorded by a 
chronolqgist, and it seems to indicate that the Anushirvan tradi- 
tion was a later one or is to be otherwise explained. I select the 
significant portions, relating to the fire-temple, from the long 
account which Alblrtini gives. Chronology, tr. E. Sachau, pp. 215- 
216 ( = ed. Sachau, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 228-229), London, 1879. 

Albiruni, Chronology, tr. Sachau, pp. 215-216: ‘Once in 
the time of Feroz [459-484 A. D.], the grandfathCT of Ano- 
shirwan, the rain was kept back, and the people of Eranshahr 
suffered from barrenness.’ [The account then continues to 
describe the measures which Feroz took to relieve the distress 
of his people, even ‘borrowing monej- from the properties 
of the fire-temples to give to the inhabitants of Eranshahr’; 
it then describes the king’s act of veneration at the chief 
pj-raeum as follows.] ‘Now Feroz went to the 
famous fire-temple in Adharkhura in Fars;^^ 
there he said his prayers, and asked God to remove 
that trial from the inhabitants of the world.’ [After describ- 


“ Lit. ‘to the fire-temple known as Adharkhura in Fara.’ 
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ing his meeting with the priests, his fervent supplications at 
the altar, and his pious gifts to the shrine^ the account con- 
tinues.] ‘Then he started from the townAdhar- 
khura in the direction of the town Dara (i. e. 
Darabjird). But^ having come as far as the place where 
is now the village called Kam-Feroz in Far s — 
it was at that time an uncultivated plain — a cloud rose and 
brought such copious rain as had never been witnessed before, 
till the rain ran into all the tents, the royal tent as well as 
the other ones. Feroz recognized that God had granted his 
prayer ... He did not leave this place before he had 
built the famous village which he called Kam-Feroz. Feroz 
is his name, and kdm means “wish”; so that it signifies “that 
he had obtained his wish”. ’ 

From the above account it is clear that the fire-temple was 
somewhat distant from Darabjird, since he proceeded from it 
‘in the direction of the town Dara.’^® As thp district of Kam- 
flruz lies north of Shiraz on the map,” Feroz must have passed 
a long way beyond Darabjird, if we are to locate Kariyan as 
above indicated. Under any circumstances the Adhar-khura 
(Farnbag) Fire was regarded by Albiruni (like the other authori- 
ties) as situated in the Province of Fars. So much is clear. 

1. Incidental allusions in the Persian Epic of 
Firdausi (1000 A. D.) 

There are a couple of incidental allusions to the Fire Khurrad 
or Khurdad (which is the same as the Farnbag Fire, as noted at 
the beginning of this article) in the Shah-ndmah of Firdausi.** 
Thus it is mentioned as one of the three most sacred fires in a 
verse — chii Adhar Gush[n]asp u chu Khurrad u Mihr — ^in 
connection with the history of King Ardashir of Fars, the founder 
of the Sasanian Empire (therefore antedating Antishirvan), the 
poetical story ruiming parallel in general with the earlier Pahlavi 


“ More literally, ‘and then when he arrived at’. 

“ So also Hoffmann, p. 287. 

" See Le Strange, p. 249, and cf. p. 280; also .Schwarz, Iran im MittelaUer, 
1. 40-41. 

•• Cf. al^ Hoffmann, pp. 288-289. 
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work cited below.®* But there is nothing definite beyond the 
general association with FSrs to indicate the precise site of the 
temple. Pointing to Pars likewise is the fact that when Ardashir 
went out to fight against Bahman, son of Ardavan, as Firdausi 
has it, he repaired first to the temples of Khurrad and R a m — 
sul Adhar Ram u Khurrad — to pray for victory.®* 

m-n. Two later Persian allusions in the Burhan~i 
Kdti' and the Farhang-i Jahdngirl 

Two later Persian works refer to the Fambag fire-temple as 
Khurdad or Adhar-Khurdad (cf. above). Thus: 

The Burhdn-i Kdti', compiled by Muhammad Husain of Tabriz, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century (lithographed edition, 
India, 1305 A. H.==1888 A. D.),®* v. l,p. 366, col. 2,1. 7, has simply: 
‘Khurdad is the name of a fire-temple, very large 
and high,’ but records under another entry {Burhdn, v. 1, 
p. 27, col. 2, 1. 26): ‘Adhar Khtirdar (sic!) is the name of a fire- 
temple of Shiraz; some know it as the fifth (fire-temple), and they 
write it also as Adhar-Khurdad, with long u.’ (On this reference 
to Shiraz see especially what is remarked below in the next 
paragraph.) The Burhdn (v. 1, p. 28, col. 2, 1. 3) has further- 
more an entry imder the variant Khurin, as follows: ‘Adhar 
Khurin is the fifth of all the seven fire-temples of the Parsis; the 
details regarding it are recorded under the word Adhar Ayin’ 
(where notice is taken of the presumed connection of the seven 
fire-temples with the planets). 

More important is the seventeenth century Persian lexicon 
Farhang-i Jahdngirl (lithographed edition, Lucknow, 1293 A. H. 


“See Firdausi, Shah-ndmah, tr. G. A. and E. ttamer, 6. 212, cf. 391, 
T o n do n, 1912; Mohl, Le Litre des rois, 5. 218; and compare D. D. P. 
Sanjana, Kam&me i AnakhshiT, p. (88) 2, extracts from the Shah-namah 
(Pers. text). 

•» See Warner, 6. 226, 1. 11; Mohl, 5. 238; and Sanjana, Kam&me, p. (97), 
11 (extracts from the Shah-namah. Cf. also a mere mention, Mohl, 5. 416.) 

“ The author of the Burhdn-i Kdti' completed his dictbnar>' 1062 A. H. 
= 1651 A. D., and dedicated it to Sultan 'itbdullah ^ufubshah b. Kupibshah, 
who ruled at Golkonda, India, 1035-1083 A. H. Besides the India litho- 
graphed copy above quoted, there is also a lithographed edition of the 
Burbank Kdti', published in Persia, 1247 A. H, = 1831 A. D., which has 
also been consulted. 
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= 1876 A. D.), which gives, v. 1, p. 57, II. 1-3, a list of seven noted 
Atash-Kadahs, or fire-temples, the •fifth of which is Adhar- 
Khurin, called also (more accurately on p. 58) Adhar-Khurdad 
(i. e. Faxnbag Fire). Its location is placed at Shiraz — that is in 
Fars— which was probably cited as conveying to an Indian reader 
of the time of the Emperor Jahan^ somewhat of an idea of the 
temple's location in that province. At any rate the tradition as 
to the Province of Fars seems to be followed. The passage runs 
thus: 

n. The Farhang-i Jahdngirl, v. 1, p. 58, 1. 11 f. : ‘Adhar- 
Khurdad was a very high fire-temple edifice in 
Shiraz; it was the fifth of all the seven fire-temples 
which the Parsis had, and they call it, also Adhar- 
Khurln.’ And further on, p. 58, 1. 21, he records: 
‘Adhar-Khurln is the name of the fifth®- of the seven fire- 
temples which the Parsis have; it is called also ‘Adhar- 
Khurdad.’ 

6. Supplementary Allusions in Pahlavi Literature 

Having sufficiently established the fact that the reference in the 
Iranian Bundahishn seems to be fully borne out by the Arab- 
Persian writers in regard to locating the transferred Farnbag Fire 
in the Province of F^s, we may revert once more to the Pahlavi 
literature and add one or two references which may lend additional 
weight to this view. 

o. Pahlavi Kdrndmak-i Arlakhshlr-l Pdpakdn (sixth century 

A. D. ?) 

From the entire context of a passage in the Pahlavi work 
Kdmdmak-l Artakhshlr-l Pdpakdn, 4. 6, it is evident that ‘the 
Portal of the Fire Farnbag’ — bahd {ddr) i A taro I Farnbdg — at 
which Ardashir, the first Sasanian king, and thus long prior to 
Anushirv’^an, prayed for Aactorj-, was located in Fars.” There is 


* The text here by an oversight reads ‘sixth’. 

“ See ed. D. D. P. Sanjana, Karaamg, Bombay, 1896, text, p. 23, transla- 
tion, p. 20, and cf. pp. 3, 4. 40; cf. likewise ed. K. A. D. Xosherwan, Bombay, 
1896, text, p. 14, transliteration, p. 8: and also ed. E. K. Ant.ia^ Bombay, 
1900, p. 19; furthermore, Th. Xoldeke, G^sch. d. Artachsir i Pdpakdn, in 
Betzenberger’s Beitrdge, 4. 46-47, Gottingen, 1878. 
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no mention in the text of the place itseK where the well-known 
fire-temple was situated, but as Ardashir started on his march from 
a point on the ‘sea-coast’ of the Persian Gulf, where he founded 
a new fire-shrine called ‘Bukht Artakhshir,’ proceeding by the 
way of ‘Ramishn-I Artakhshir,’ from which he went on to the 
‘Portal of the Farnbag Fire,’ and thence to Stakhar (Persepohs), 
it is probable that the site of the famous pyraeum may once again 
be identified with Kariyan in the Province of Fars.®*. 

p. Mention of the Farnbag Fire in the Arta Vlrdf 

In the Pahlavi book Arid Vlrdf, 1. 21, 28, the company of 
priests and people who gather to choose one of their number, 
destined to behold in a trance a vision of heaven and hell, assemble 
for this purpose ‘in the Portal of the Victorious Fire Farnbag’ — 
paean (pa) baba (dar) I peruzkar Ataro I Farnbag — but nothing 
definite is stated as to its location, though it should be noted that 
Stakhar (Persepolis) in Fars is mentioned incidentally somewhat 
before (AV. 1.7), thus pointing apparently to the Fars province.®® 

q. Mere allusions to the Fire Farnbag in the 
Phi. work Nlrangisldn 

There are several ritualistic allusions to the Fire Famb^ in the 
Pahlavi work Nlrangisldn, but as they are only ceremonial in 
content they add no information in regard to the location of the 
fire-temple itself. They are recorded here simply for the sake of 
fulness: Nlr. 2. 6, B, 14-15; 2. 19, 53, 62; 2. 19. A, 21 (transl. S. J. 
Bulsara, Aerpatastdn and Nlrangastdn, pp. 227, 316, 318, 322, 
Bombay, 1915). 


“ See K&mame, 4. 1-19. Similarly Hoffmann, Auszuge, pp. 287-288, gives 
arguments in this connection also in favor of identifying the scene of the 
visit with Kariyan. It might be possible furthermore to suggest that the 
port on the sea-coast was Siraf; the precise location of Ramishn-i Artakhshir 
- (Ram Ardaslur) appears not to be certain — see Schwarz, Iran, 2. 68. 

**S€e Hoshang, Haug and West, Book of the Arda Viraf, 1. 21, 28, London 
and Bmnbay, 1872. It is to be observed that Haug (and W’est), op. cit. p. 
146, n. 3, follows the idea (based then on the Indian Bundahishn) that 
t-bfi temple was in Kabulistan; on the other hand, Adnen Barth41emy, Aria 
Vmf-Nmah, p. 146, n. 10, Paris, 1887, is in favor of Iftakhar, that is, in 
f^rs, as the probable place. See also Justi’s view, below , p. 106, n. 70. 
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r. Ahigh-priest namedAtur Farnbag FarukhzSt 

Merely by way of supplement it may be added that the cele- 
brated Zoroastrian high-priest Atur Fambag Farukhzat of Fars, 
who flourished early in the ninth century A. D. and is well known 
through his share in the work of compiling the Denkart as well as 
otherwise in Pahlavi Uterature, evidently owed his name to his 
pontifical ofiice in connection with the Farnbag Fire-temple.*® 
It was he who refuted the ‘Accm-sed Abalish/ a heretical Gabar 
of Stakhar in Fars, in a religious disputation held, about 825 
A. D., before Ma’mun, Caliph of Baghdad, as told in the Pahlavi 
treatise Matigan-l Gujastak Abdlish, ed. and tr. into French by 
A. Barth41emy, Paris, 1887. The ‘accursed’ heretic, who was a 
native of Stakhar, had once been a behever, but had received some 
affront in a fire-temple, in consequence of which he became a 
renegade to the faith, entering into ardent religious discussions 
ahke with Zoroastrians, Arabs, Jews, and Christians of Fars. He 
finally repaired to Ma’mun’s_ court at Baghdad, where he was 
utterlj' worsted in debate by Atur Fambag Farukhzat, who, with 
other theological scholars, had been summoned thither by the 
Caliph to dispute with him (cf. GA 15-25). Although the fire- 
shrine at which Abalish originally met with the rebuff that turned 
him into an apostate is not to be identified with the Famb^ 
temple, there is no doubt that the great ecclesiastic, Atur Farnbag 
Farukhzat, owed his own name to his ministry upon the famous 
Farnbag Fire of Fars.*^ 


" Regarding this noted prelate see V\ est, in GnindrUs d. iran. Philol. 2. 91, 
105; id. in SBE 18. 289; vol. 24, introduetion pp. 26, 27; vol. 37, introd. pp. 
31, 32, 37. He must have been a native of Pars if we may judge from the 
context of Phi. Ddiistdn-i Detdg, 88. 2 (cf. tr. in SBE IS. 252), and he is 
mentioned also in the Pahla\i works EpiMcn of Mdnushclhr, 1. .39; Shgv. 4. 
107; 9. 3: 10. 55; Dk. 4. 2; 5. 1. 2, 3. 

*’ According to the text of GA . 2-5, ‘ Abalish of Stakhar . . . went to the 
Fire-temple of Pusht (?)', where he received the original affront, but there 
is imcertainty as to deciphering the name of the temple — alOs-gas i Pust (?), 
see Barth^lemy, Gujastak Abalish, p. 7, Paris, 1887. Barthelemy doubtfully 
suggests, with a query, to read pnvan yazdt (?) ; but the Pazand version has 
Past and the Persian gives Pik. It is not to be confused with Pusht near 
Nishapur, or with Bust in Sistan, because the locality involved appears 
certainly to be that of Istakhr or its xacinity — see Barthelemy, op. cit. p. 
40, n. 3 and n. 4. There is a fire-temple written as Adhar Push in the litho- 
graphed edition of the Parhang-i Jahangin, 1. p. 57 1. 2 (see above), but 
that is apparently a mistake for Xush Adhar in the same work 2. p. 245 1. 4 
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The material which has been brought together above comprises 
all that I have thus far been able to find.®* We are therefore pre- 
pared to summarize it and present the main results. 

7. Summary and Conclusion 

The traditions regarding the Farnbag Fire, or fire of Jamshid, 
so far as available, seem to agree as to the fact that it was estab- 
lished by Jamshid originally in Khvarazm (Khiva), but was 
removed from there later, in the time of Zoroaster, to another 
locality. 

The tradition found in the Indian recension of the Bunda- 
hishn, that the fire was transferred to the region of Kabul, appears 
to have far less authority on its side (even if Vishtaspa was asso- 
ciated more particularly with the east), and it may rest on a mis- 
taken reading of the difficult Pahlavi name of the mountain, — the 
obscure word ‘Kavarvand,’ of a more original copy, Wing wrongly 
interpreted as a mountain m ‘Kavulistan,’ that being naturally 
better known to a writer in India. Scholars who are familiar with 
the character of the Pahlavi script will be.st appreciate this possi- 
bility. 

The Iranian Bundahishn, on the other hand, which is the 
'Older recension,®® definitely leads mountain of Kavaiwand, and 
places this in the ‘Kar fl\“trict,’ all of which appears to agree with 
the numerous Arab-Peisiaii writers who locate this sacred fire- 
temple at Kariyan in Fars; it is in keeping also with the couple 
of other Pahlavi allusions which tend to show that its site was in 
Fars. In any case the stronger testimony is to the effect that 
the temple was situated in the Fars Province, and thus in south- 


(where the other reading Adhar Push is also noted); of. likewise Burhan-i 
Kati, 2. 457, col. 1. 1. 2 (Indian lithographed edition) or 2. 283, 1. 23 (of the 
Persian lithograph), and similarly Niish Adhar in P’irdausi's Shah-namah, ed. 
VuUers, 3. 1560, 1. 2; 1709, 1. 6; 1723, 1. 19. 

There are some stray allusions to the general subject of this and other 
Zoroastrian fires scattered through the well-known work of Thomas Hyde, 
Hist. Relig. Vet. Persarum, Oxford, 1700 (e. g. pp. 102, 104). 

I am fuUy convinced that the Great Iranian Bundahishn represents the 
older recension of this notable work even though the chief manuscript in 
which it is preserved happens to be about 180 j ears younger than the earliest 
codex in which the Indian Bundahishn is found, the latter being dated 1350 
A. D. For dates see T. D. and B. T- Anklesaria, Bund. Introd. pp. xxvii, 

XXXV. 
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western Iran. The whole of the old Oriental testimony is borne 
out by the ruins of the fire-temple stiU existing at Ka-iyan and 
the modem accoimt of the town and its legends given in the 
English passage quoted above. 

This fact is of further interest because it connects the religious 
activity of Zoroaster’s patron Vishtaspa with the west as well as 
the east/® which is allowed also by tradition, as shown by a part 
of the evidence collected by the present writer in Zoroaster, pp. 
182-225, to which may be added references in Tha 'alibi, tr. Zoten- 
berg, pp. 255, 262. It may likewise be stated that the tradition 
which makes Anushirvan (instead of Vishtaspa) the one who 
removed the fire from Khvarazm appears certainly to be of later 
origin. 

On the whole, therefore, we may sum up by sa 3 dng that, even 
if we were inchned to enter into a compromise by conceding that 
the original of Jamshid might possibly have been divided, the 
evidence in favor of the Iranian Bundahishn would still 
be too strong and would lead us to decide that the F a r n b a g 
Fire, when transferred, was located in the Province of 
Fars, and in all likeUhood the site was at KariySn as 
shown above. 

In conclusion I may add, that while I have had to remove a 
good deal of old dust to discover the ashes of this most ancient 
and sacred Zoroastrian fire, I stUl cherish the hope that I may 
have kindled some sparks anew so as to inspire others to make 
further researches and throw more light on this question of 
interest in connection with one of the great historic religions of 
the East. 


It should especially be observed that F. Justi, in Preussische Jahriueher, 
vol. 88, pp. 255-259, Berlin, 1897, argues for associatoig Vishtaspa with 
the west of Iran, and p. 257 locates the Fambag Fire in Persis, i. e. the 
Province of Fars, at Istakhr; see Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 221-222. 


STUDIES IN BHASA 


V. S. SUKTHANKAR 

Formerly with. Archeological Survey of India 

(Continued from JAOS 40. 248 ff.) ^ 

II. On the versification of the metrical portions of the dramas. 

The following notes are the result of an attempt to study inten- 
sively certain characteristics of the versification of the metrical 
portions of these dramas which seemingly disti n guish the latter 
from those of the works of the classical period, and which, more- 
over, appear to suggest points of contact with the epic literature. 
The present investigation deals mainly with the metres and the 
metrical solecisms of Sanskrit passages. The analysis of the 
metres comprises, besides a review of the metres conducted with 
special reference to the preponderance of the Sloka, a tabular con- 
spectus of the metres (arranged in the order of frequency) showing 
the number of occurrences of each according to the dramas in 
which they are found, and secondly, a list showing specifically the 
distribution of the verses in each metre in the several plays. The 
section dealing with the solecisms has a twofold purpose: firstly, 
to ascertain their exact number and nature, and secondly to discuss 
their significance. Other aspects of versification, such as Allit- 
eration, Rhyme, and Figures of Speech, will be considered in a 
separate article dealing with the .Alamkaras. 

Analysis of Metres. 

Specifically, the verses* in each metre occur in the several plays 
as follows: 

Sloka, Svapna. I. 2, 7, 10, 15; IV. 5, 7-9; V. &-11; VI. 3, 6, 7, 
9, 11-14, 16-19: Pratijna. I. 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, 15-17; II. 5^7, 10, 
11, 13; III. 3, 7-9; IV. 9, 11, 15, 16, 18, 20-22, 24-26: Panca. 

I. 2, 7, 8, 11, 12, 15, 16, 24, 26, 32, 33, 35, 36, 41, 42, 44, 48-54; 

II. 4, 6, 8, 12-14, 16, 17, 19-21, 23, 25, 28, 34, 36-38, 41, 47-50, 
52, 53, 55-59, 61-69, 71; III. 9, 10, 13, 15, 17-21, 23-26: Avi. 
I. 4; II. 4, 10; IV. 7, 14; V. .3; VI. 3, 6-8, 12-14, 17, 22: Bala. 
I. 3, 11-13, 15-17, 20, 25-27; II. 8, 9, 11, 13-19, 25; III. 7-10, 12, 


* Prakrit verses are marked with an asterisk {*). 

* In verse 5 of the second Act of the Pratijfia., b is defective. 
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TABLE OF METRES 



Svapna. 

Pratijfia. 

Paftca. 

•P 

< 


Madhyama. 

> 

o3 

0 

Q 

Dutagh. 

Karna. 

g 

0 

Abhi. 

3 

im 

10$ 

o 

Pratima. 

Total. 

1 Sloka 

26 

29 


15 

37 

33 

22 

22 

4 

12 

68 

17 

75 

436 

2 Vasantatilaka . . . 

11 

8 

9 

27 

26 

6 

13 

8 

6 

16 

15 

12 

22 

179 

3 UpajatP 

2 

4 

19 

23 

19 

3 

7 

7 

2 

6 

10 

7 

12 

121 

4 Sardulavikridita. . . 

6 

5 

9 

5 

4 

1 

2 

8 

2 

21 

15 

5 

9 

92 

0 Malini 


5 

7 

3 

6 

4 


2 

6 

7 

11 

4 

nr 

72 

6 Pu9pitapra 

2 

3 

4 

11 

2 

3 

2 




22 

2 

4 

55 

7 Vsufafeistha' 


3 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

N 1 

4 

4 

35 

8 Sahni 

3 

4 

6 

2 

1 



1 



1 

1 

3 

22 

9 SikharinI 

2 

1 

6 

3 






1 

1 


5 

19 

10 Prahar^ini® 



3 

2 

9 



1 

1 


4 

1 

3 

17 

11 Arya 

3 

1 



3 







2 

2 

11 

12 Sragdhara 




3 

1 


1 




2 


1 

g 

13 HarLpI 

1 







1 


2 



4 

g 

14 Vai^vadevi* 

1 

9 









2 



5 

15 SuvadanS' 



1 




1 






9 

4 

16 Upagiti* 





1 









1 

17 Dandaka' 




1 










1 

18 >“ 













1 

1 

19 Drutavilambita . . . 











1 



1 

20 Prthvi 




1 










1 

21 Bhujamgapravata“ 











1 



1 

22 Vaitaliya*' 


1 












1 

23 


1 












1 

Total 

57 

67 

152 

97 

1 

51 

56 

52 

25 

IQ 

154 

55 

157 

10^ 


* Including Indravajra and Upendravajra. Schema: — — ^ ,■ 

* Schema: 

* Schema: , — 

'Schema: , 

’’ Schema: , ^ — , 

'Schema: a and c 12 mone; b and d 15 mor®. 

’ Schema: — — + 7 amphimacers. 

‘“‘Abbreviated Dandaka' (24 syllables); its schema: — [-6 

amphimacers. See below. 

“ Schema: — ; or four consecutive bacchii. 

See below, footnote 18. 

*“ Undetermined Prakrit metre. Its schema is: 



(a and c 12 morse; b and d 14 mor«). 
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13, 16; IV. 10, 12; V. 14, 16-20: Madhyama. 2, 7, 12-23, 28-31, 
33-40, 42-45, 47, 49, 50: Dutav. 1, 2, 7, 8, 16, 17, 20, 25-27, 29- 
31, 33, 34, 36, 38, 43, 46, 50, 55, 56: Dutagh. 6, 7, 15, 17, 18, 21, 
M-26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 37-40, 42, 44, 48-50: Kama. 2, 7, 12, 25: 
Uru. 33, 37, 41-44, 46, 49, 50, 62, 64, 65: Abhi. I. 3, 8, 12, 15, 
18-21, 23, 24; II. 3, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18-20, 23, 24; III. 5, 6, 8-11, 
13-15, 18, 20, 22, 24-26; IV. 4, 8-11, 14, 16, 19-22; V. 2, 5, 8-10, 
12, 14, 17; VI. 8-10, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25-29, 35: Cam. I. 7, 19, 22, 

24, 25, 27, 28; III. 12, 14-17, 19; IV. 2, 3, 5, 7: Pratima. I. 4, 

6, 9-13, 15-17, 19-21, 23, 24, 26-28, 31; II. 3, 5, 6, 8-12, 15-18, 
20; III. 4-6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 23, 24; IV. 3-5, II, 12, 14, 
15, 19, 26, 28; V. 6, 8, 9, 12-15, 20-22; VI. 5, 9 11, 13-15; VII. 5, 

8, 13, 15. 

Vasantatilaka, Svapna. I. 4, 6, 11; IV. 2; V. 1-3; VI. 2, 4, 5, 
15: Pratijna. I. 4, 6; 11.2,9; III. 4; IV. 5, 7, 8: Panca. 1.18, 

29, 34, 37, 39; II. 27, 31, 42; III. 22: Avi. I. 2, 6, 11; II. 1, 2, 

7, 13; III. 1, 7, 8, 10, 12, 15-17, 19; IV. 1, 5, 8, 13, 18, 22; V. 2, 
7; VI. 1, 11, 19: Bala. I. 5, 8, 23; II. 1-4, 6, 7, 10, 21, 22; III. 2, 

5, 14; IV. 6, 8, 11, 13; V. 1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 15: Madhyama. 1, 3, 

8, 11, 27, 48: Dutav. 3-5, 11-14, 23, 41, 42, 44, 49, 54: Dutagh. 
1, 5, 11, 14, 23, 35, 45, 52: Kama. 4, 6, 9, 16, 21, 24: Urn. 2, 3, 
7, 9, 11, 12, 19, 22, 31, 32, 36, 40, 54, 59, 60, 66: Abhi. I. 1, 4, 

9, 11; III. 21, 27; IV. 7, 13, 23; V. 4, 7, 13, 16; VI. 1, 7: Cam. 

I. 2, 5, 8* 9, 11, 18; III. 1, 2, 5, 10, 18; IV. 4: Pratima. I. 7, 8, 
22; II. 2, 4; IV. 1, 2, 16, 22, 24; V. 10, 11; VI. 4, 6, 7, 12; VII. 4, 

6, 7, 9-11. 

Upajdti (including Indravajrd and Upendravajra), Svapna. 
V. 5, 13: Pratijna. I. 5, 12; II. 1; IV. 3: Panca. I. 1, 10, 13, 
19, 23, 27, 31, 40, 43, 46, 47; II. 9, 11, 30, 60, 70; III. 3, 12, 14: 
Avi. I. 3, 9, 10; II. 8, 9, 12; III. 6, 18; IV. 2, 6, 15-17, 21; V. 1, 
5; VI. 2, 5, 10, 15, 16, 20, 21: Bala. I. 2, 4, 7, 21“ 22, 24, 28; 

II. 5, 12, 20, 23, 24; III. 4, 6; IV. 4, 5, 9; V. 2, 7: Madhyama. 

9, 41, 51 : Dutav. 9, 18, 19, 22, 28, 52, 53: Dutagh. 2, 9, 10, 16, 
19, 30, 36: Karna. 13,17“: I'm. 30, 38, 45, 47, 48, 55: Abhi. 
I. 26; II. 14; III. 3, 19; IV. 6; V. 1, 11; VI. 14, 21, 32: C^ru. 


» Pada a of verse 21 of the first Act of the Bala, is a Vamlastha line. 
“ Pada b of verse 17 of the Karna. is a \ amSastha line. 
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I. 4, 10*i«, 12*, 23*; III. 3, 7; IV. 1: Pratima. I. 1, 29; III. 15; 
IV. 9, 13, 25; V. 3-5; VI. 16; VII. 3, 14. 

Bardulamkrldita, Svapna. I. 3, 8, 12; IV. 1; V. 4, 12: Pratijna. 
I. 8; III. 5, 6; IV. 13, 17: Panca. I. 4, 5, 9, 55; II. 26, 29, 39; 

III. 6, 7: Avi. III. 3., 20; IV. 4, 10, 11: Bala. I. 1; III. 3; 

IV. 1, 7: Madhyama. 26: Dutav. 24, 32: Dutagh. 3, 8, 12, 

22, 27, 34, 41, 51: Kama. 10, 15: Uru. 1, 4, 13-18, 21, 23-25, 

28, 29, 34, 35, 51-53, 58, 63: Abhi. I. 5; II. 4, 6, 10, 22; III. 1; 

IV. 1, 2; V. 6; VI. 3, 16, 19, 30, 31, 34: Cam. I. 6; III. 6, 8, 11, 
13: Pratima. I. 3, 5; II. 2, 19; IV. 23, 27; V. 1, 16; VI. 3. 

Mdlinl, Pratijna. I. 11, 14; II. 3; IV. 4, 14: Panca. I. 38, 
45; 11.5, 15,45; 111.2,4: Avi. II. 5; III. 2; IV. 9: Bala. 1.9, 
10; III. 11, 15; IV. 3; V. 12: Madh 5 'ama. 5, 6, 32, 46: Dutav. 
10, 35, 39, 40, 45, 47, 48 : Dutagh. 43, 46 : Karna. 1, 3, 14, 18-20 : 
Uru. 6, 20, 26, 27, 39, 56, 57: Abhi. I. 16, 25; II. 8, 9, 21, 26; 
IV. 15; V. 15; VI. 4, 6, 11: Caru. I. 13, 14, 17, 29: Pratima. 

I. 14, 25; III. 9, 21; IV. 10, 21; V. 7; VII. 1, 2, 12. 

Pu.fpitagrd, Svapna. I. 5; VI. 1: Pratijna. II. 12; IV. 6, 
10: Panca. I. 17, 30; II. 35, 51: Avi. II. 11; III. 4, 9, 11, 13; 
IV. 12, 20; V. 4; VI. 4, 9, 18: Bala. I. 14; V. 9: Madhyama. 
4,24, 25: Dutav. 6, 37: Abhi. I. 6, 14, 22; II. 2, 5, 11, 17, 25; 
III. 2, 16, 23; IV. 3, 5, 12, 18; V. 3; VI. 2, 12, 13, 17, 24, 33: 
Cam. I. 16, 20: Pratima. II. 21; IV. 18; V. 19; VI. 8. 

Vamkastha, Pratijna. III. 2; IV. 19, 23: Panca. I. 20, 25; 

II. 1, 18, 32, 33, 43, 44; III. 1, 8, 11, 16: Avi. IV. 23: Bala. I. 
18: Madhyama. 10: Dutav. 21: Dutagh. 13, 33: Karna. 
8, 11, 22, 23: Um. 8: Abhi. I. 2: Cam. I. 3, 15*, 26; III. 4: 
Pratima. III. 13; IV. 20; VI. 1, 2. 

Salim, Svapna. I. 13; IV. 6; 4^. 10: Pratijna. I. 13, 18; 

II. 14; IV. 12: Panca. I. 22, 28; II. 2, 10, 40, 46: Avi. I. 7; 

III. 5: Bala. I. 29: Dutagh. 20: Abhi. I. 13: Caru. III. 9: 
Pratima. II. 13; III. 18; V. 17. 


“ Fada a of verse 10 of the first Act of Cam. is defective. Perhaps we 
have to read instead of anubandhaanti of the text; cf. the 

(Prakritic) loss of the initial of adhi in epic verse and that of api in the com- 
pound (a)pihita (from api + dha) even in classical Sanskrit. Or better still, 
in view of the position of the eesura, delete the final syllable hi of amhehi and 
read amhd a'jmbandhaanli, amhe being the shortesr form of the Instr. Plu.; 
cf. Pischel, Grammatik d. PrakritSprachen, § 415. 
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Sikharii}l, Svapna. I. 14, 16: Pratijna. II. 4: Panca. I. 3, 
14, 21; II. 7, 22, 24: Avi. I. 5; II. 3; III. 14: Uru. 61: Abhi. 
IV. 17: Pratima. II. 14; III. 1, 2, 22; IV. 7. 

Prahar^rfi, Pafica. II. 3, 54; III. 5: Avi. I. 8; IV. 3: Bala. 
1.6; V. 13: Dutagh. 4: Karna. 5: Abhi. 1.7,10,17; III. 17: 
Cam. IV. 6: Pratima. I. 30; IV. 6; V. 18. 

Arj/a, Svapna. 1. 1; IV. 3, 4: Pratijna. IV. 1*: Bala. 1.19*; 
III. 1*; V. 4*: Cam. I. 1*, 21: Pratima. I. 2; II. 7. 

Sragdhara, Avi. I. 1, 12; IV. 19: Bala. IV. 2: Dutav. 51: 
Abhi. III. 7, 12: Pratima. IV. 17. 

.fforwji, Svapna. VI. 8: Dutagh. 47: Uru. 5,10: Pratima. 
I. 18; III. 17; IV. 8; V. 2. 

Failaadm, Svapna. 1.9: Pratijna. 1.3; II. 8: Abhi. II. 1; 
VI. 5. — Suvadand, Panca. I. 6: Dutav. 15: Pratima. III. 
7, 11. — Upaglti, Bala. V. 5*. — Dar).daka, Avi. V. 6. — 
‘Abbreviated’ Daij.daka}’’ , Pratima. III. 3. — Drutavilanibita, 
Abhi. III. 4. — Prthvi, Avi. II. 6. — Bhujarhgaprayata, Abhi. 
VI. 15. — Vaitdllya^^, Pratijna. III. 1 *. — ? (Undetermined 
Prakrit metre), Pratijna. IV. 2*. 

The lists given above supplement incidentally the data of the 
metrical collections of StenzIer, edited by Kiihnau, ZDMG 44. 1 ff., 
with the material placed at our disposal through the discovery of 
this important group of dramas. A comparison of our material 
with that brought together by StenzIer shows that, with the 
exception of what I have called above the ‘abbreviated Dandaka’ 
of twenty-four syllables and an imdetermined Prakrit metre, the 
metres of these dramas are those of the classical poesy. 

In the Hindu works on Sanskrit prosody we come across a 
group of metres which have this characteristic in common that 
they, on analysis, are found to consist of six light syllables fol- 
lowed by a series of amphimacers. The best known variety is the 


” See p. 112 below. 

** Read b as: pidim-upadMuth uvaUhi{d)a. The Vaitaliya stanza should 
have 14 moiw in a and c, and 16 in b and d; aU the padas, moreover, should 
end in an amphimacer followed by an iambus. The first part of c is defective, 
in that it measures only five moree instead of the six, which are necesiary. 
Note that the dose of all the four padas answers correctly the requirements 
of the definition. 
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Dandaka with its sub-classes, consisting of six light syllables 
followed by seven or more amphimacers*®. A well-known example 
is Malatimadhava, V. 23, which is a metre of 54 syllables consisting 
of six hght syllables and sixteen amphimacers. Metres of the 
same scheme consisting of less than twenty-seven syllables are 
not unknown and are cited by prosodists under different names.^“ 
The shortest of these, formed of twelve syllables (six light syl- 
lables and two amphimacers*'), is called Gauri in Pingala’s 
Chandassutra. According to the commentator Halayudha, there 
are between the Gauri and the shortest Dandaka (of twenty-seven 
syllables) four other metres formed by the successive addition of 
one amphimacer, each having a special name. Pihgala mentions 
the name of only one of them, namely, the one which contains 
four amphimacers.** In the different manuscripts of the text and 
the commentary it is variously called Vanamala, Mahamalika, 
Naraca, etc.; the names of the other three have not l>een handed 
down. Now we have in our dramas an instance (Pratima. III. 3; 
paiitam iva hirah pituh, etc.) of one of the unnamed metres referred 
to in Halayudha’s commentary. It has twenty-four syllables con- 
sisting of six light syllables and six amphimacers. This metre 
differs from the shortest Dandaka in containing only one amphi- 
macer less than the minimum nxunber requisite; I have accordingly 
called it the ‘abbreviated Dandaka’. It may be noted that the 
verse cited above is the only instance hitherto discovered of this 
rare metre. Besides the ‘abbreviated Dandaka’, our dramas 
include also an example of the fuller form with twenty-seven 
syllables (Avi. V. 6). 

Among the fixed syllabic metres the Vasantatilaka and the 
Upajati (including the Indravajra and Upendravajra) are the 
favorite metres of the author. Out of a total of 1092 verses (San- 
skrit and Prakrit) included in the dramas there are 179 Vasan- 
tatilakas*® and 121 Upajatis.*' Among the metres of the San- 
skrit verses, the five metres Bhujamgaprayata, the 24-syllable 
‘Dandaka’, the 27-syllable Dandaka, Drutavilambita and Prthvi 


Vide the Dandakas in Stenzler’s collections, ZDMG 44. 1 ff. 

” Pihgala?. 33 ff. (Weber, I St. vol. 8, pp. 405 ff.) and Pihgala 8. 5 (Weber, 

1. c. p. 419), for which references I am indebted to Prof. Franklin Edgerton. • 

” Schema; . 

“ Pihgala 8. 17, and Halayudha (Weber, I. c.). 

“ Including one in Prakrit. 

** Of which three are in Prakrit. 
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occur only once each. Worth noting is perhaps the fact that there 
are no examples of these five metres in the preserved fragments of 
A^agho§a’s dramas^®; for it shows at any rate that they did not 
figure very conspicuously in them. 

A metre which deserves special mention is the Suvadana, one 
of the metres which these dramas have in common with the 
ASvagho§a fragments. Our list includes four instances of this 
uncommon metre ; two in the Pratima. (III. 7, 1 1 ) and one each in 
the Panca. (I. 6) and the Dutav. (verse 15). The Suvadana** 
(a metre of twenty syllables) differs from the Sragdhara (twenty- 
one syllables) only in its final foot; the first fifteen syllables of 
both have the identical schema; yet there are far fewer instances 
of the Suvadana in Sanskrit literature than of the Sragdhara. 
Until the discovery of the fragments of Asvaghosa’s plays there 
was only one solitary example known of its use in a drama; that 
was Mudrarakjasa IV. 16, which, by the way, was mistaken by 
Stenzler** for Sragdhara. But now we have besides quite a number 
of instances in Atvaghoja’s dramas, to which Prof. Luders has 
drawn ^tention in his remarks on the versification of those plays. 

The Arya, which must originally have been a Prakrit metre, 
and its varieties, are used very sparingly by our author, though 
they figure so prominently in the Mrcchakatika and the dramas of 
K alida s a. In our plays there are only eleven Arj^as (of which 
five are Prakrit) and one (Prakrit) Upagiti. Compare with this 
Kalidasa’s Vikramor\^asI which has as many as 31 Aryas out of a 
total of 163 verses, and the Malavikagnimitra with 35 Aryas out 
of a total of 96 verses. 

There are in this group of plays thirteen Prakrit verses, of which 
five are Aryas, one Upagiti, three Upajatis, one Vami5astha, a 
(defective) Vaitaliya, and lastly an undetermined Prakrit measure; 
the last may-be only a piece of rhythmic prose. The versification 
of the Prakrit verses does not call for any special comment. 

We shall now turn to the consideration of a unique feature 
of the versification of these dramas, namely, the preponderance 
of the Sloka. The analysis of the metres shows that out of 1092 
verses which these dramas contain, 436 are Slokas: in other 
words the Sloka forms nearly forty per cent of the total, which, it 


** Luders, Bruchslucke BuMhistischer Dramen, Berlin 1911. 

“ Its schema is: , . 

“ Kuhnau, ZDMG 44. 1 £f . 


S JAOS 41 
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will be admitted, is a remarkably high proportion. Indeed in 
many individual dramas of this group the proportion rises still 
higher: in some it is as high as fifty per cent, and in a few it is 
higher still. In the Svapnavasav'adatta there are 26 Slokas out of 
a total of 57 verses; in the Dutaghatotkaca 22 out of 52; in the 
Pancaratra 76 out of 152; and in the one-act play Madhyama- 
vyayoga there are as many as 33 Slokas out of a total of 51 verses. 
Notably the proportion of this metre is very low in the Avima- 
raka,** where there are only 15 Slokas out of a total of 97 verses. 

It is well known that works of the epic, Puranic, devotional, 
and Sastric or didactic order formed the field par excellence of 
the Sloka. The dramatists made use of this unpretentious metre 
rather sparingly ; they must have found it too commonplace. The 
later fixed syllabic metres wdth their sonorous and complicated 
rhythms were more suited to their flamboyant style. The greater 
the number of these in a play the greater the camatkara, the 
greater the skill of the plaj-wright. For this reason, it seems to 
me, the simple Sloka epicus lost ground in the drama, where it 
must once have figured prominently, in favor of the fancy metres. 
The old Tri?tubh of the vedic and epic literature, however, main- 
tained its popularity even in the classical period. A few figures 
are quoted to show the actual proportion, in different dramas, of 
the Slokas to the total number of verses”. Bhavabhuti is the 
only dramatist of the classical period who employs the Sloka on 
a large scale in two out of the three plays attributed to him. Out 
of a total of 385 verses in the Mahaviracarita, 129 are Slokas; 
while in the Uttararamacarita the ratio is 89 : 253; the Sloka 
thus forms about a third of the total number of verses in these 
dramas. This is the highest proportion reached in any one drama 
or a group of dramas by the same author, except the dramas which 
are the subject of these Studies. In the INIalatimadhava the ratio 
drops to 14 : 224. In the plays of Kalidasa the Slokas are few and 
far between. For the Malavikagnimitra the figures are 17:96; 
for Sakuntala 36:230; for the Yikramorvasl 30:163. We may 
further compare the figures for other dramas. In the Ratnavali 


** In the other non-epic dramas of this group the proportion is not so low; 
in Svapna. it is 26:57; Pratijna. 29:67; Caru. 17:.55. 

The figures have been computed from the data of Stenzler’s collections, 
loc. cit. They will be of course difterent for the different recensions and 
editions. 
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the ratio is 9:85; in the Nagananda 24:114; in the Mudrarak§asa 
22:163; in the Vemsaihhara 53:204; in the Prabodhacandrodaya 
36:190; in the Mrcchakatika 85:336: in these dramas the Sloka 
thus forms on an average about 20-25 per cent of the whole. 
These figures make abundantly clear that 
the preference for the Sloka is a feature of 
metrical technique in which our plays differ 
from all dramas of the classical age. 

As to the structure of the Sloka it may be remarked that the 
posterior pada has invariably the diiambic close; sometimes even 
at the sacrifice of grammar as in Pratima. III. 8: pratimdm kith 
na prcchase, where the final is, as a matter of fact,^ syllaba anceps. 

The prior pada ends as a rule with the pathya foot — — ; 

occasionally however it ends with one of the vipula forms. Con- 
cerning the vipulas the following particulars will be found to be of 
interest. There is a complete absence of the fourth vipula, and 
comparative rarity of the second; noticeable is also a partiality 
for the first vipula which is used about twice as frequently as the 
third variety. In the third vipula the csesura is without exception • 
after the fifth syllable, which usually follows ^ The 

precedent foot of the first vipula is commonly — or — w 

and only occasionally — w — , of which latter, as is well 

known, the post-epic style has increasingly fewer cases'"*. 

The analysis given above shows that the Sloka of our dramas is 
of the refined type, not different at all from the classical model. 
The percentage of vipula forms in these Slokas is somewhat 
lower than in the classical epics like the Raghuvamsa, Kimiara- 
sambh'ava, Kiratarjunlya and Sisupalavadha. One reason for the 
low proportion may be the following. In epic and l\Tic poetry, 
where the Slokas (whenever they form the running metre of a whole 
adhyaya or chapter) follow each other in scores and hundreds, the 
vipula forms crept in inevitably and may even have been intro- ■ 
duced as an agreeable change from the monotonous rhj'thm of an 
immutable octosyllabic schema. With the limited number of the 
Slokas occurring in a drama it was comparatively easier to pro- 
duce a larger proportion of ‘good' Slokas; moreover owing to the 
intervening prose and the sprinkling of fancy metres the need for 
variation was not as keenly felt. 

In connection with this predilection for the Sloka epicus I 


Jacobi, Das Ramayanaj pp. 80 ff. : fSt. vol. 17. 443 f. 
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may draw attention briefly here to certain passages individualised 
by containing shorter or longer runs of Slokas. Here the pit^ 
is unimportant, while the verses with fancy metres are mostly 
Ijrrical; the Sloka is in these passages the dynamic element. A 
typical instance is the section of the Madhyamavyayoga from 
verse 12 to verse 45. This passage, containing 34 verses, includes 
as many as 28 Slokas, and only' 6 fancy metres. Moreover, it 
will be noticed, the dialogue is carried on in simple unadorned. 
Slokas, the contents of which are not at all lyrical but include just 
what is necessary for the progress of the action of the drama. 
The prose cannot be entirely dispensed with, but it makes the 
distinct impression of being ^ondary in importance. Another 
such passage is Panca. Act II from verse 47 to the end. It 
includes 25 verses of which as many as 21 are Slokas and only four 
fixed syllabic metres. A piece shorter stfll is Pratima. Act I from 
verse 9 to verse 28, which includes a group of 16 Slokas punctuated 
with 4 fancy metres. These passages rather suggest to my mind 
rudimentary attempts at dramatisation which are not quite eman- 
cipated from the limitations of the epic prototype. 

The following list of set phrases and conventional comparisons 
(the number of which can easily be increased’*) borrowed by our 
author directly from the epics illustrates in a striking Tnanncr 
how deeply he is indebted to the epic sources for his inspiration. ' 


(i) acire^va kalena, Pratima. IV. 

26 c; with the vaiiatioa su- 
cirenapi kalena, ibid. 26 a 

(ii) kampayann iva medinim, Panca. 

II. 21 


“acirenaiva kalena, MBh. 9. 2. 58; 
Ram. 5. 26. 23; 6. 61. 20, etc. 

kampayann iva medinun, MBh. 2. 
29. 7; 8. 34. 58; 9. 18. 26, etc.; 
Ram. (Gorr.) 6. 37. 101; Ram. 
6. 56. 13; 67. 115; and variations, 
MBh. 3. 78. 3; 9. 30. 60; Ram. 
(Gorr.) 3. 62. 31; Ram. 3. 67. 13. 
Also compare such expressions as 
nadayann iva medinim, purayann 
iva medinim, and darayann iva 
medinim occurring in the epics. 


” Only such passages have been enlisted below as occur in both the epics, 
and occur tJiere very frequently. 

“ In tins list MBh. refers to the Bombay edition of the Mahabharata; Ram 
to the Bombay edition of the RamayaM; Gonesio’s edition is HiatmpiiahftJ 
frmn the latter by the addition of Gorr. in puentheaes. 
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(iii) ^ktih kalantakopania, Abhi. 

Vi.8 


(iv) ?iayami Yamasadanam, Prati- 
ma. V. 22 


(v) prasadam kartum arhaai, Panca. 

11.68 

■ (vi) madasalalitagaml mattamatan- 
galilah, Abhi. II. 9; and, mat- 
tamatahgalllah, Abhi. IV. 15 

(vii) sambhramptphullalocana, Du- 
tav. verse 7; Cam. IV. 3 

(viii) suciienapi kalena, Pratima. 
IV. 26 a 


sak^t kalantakopainah, MBh. 3. 
157. 50; Ram. 6. 88. 2; Ram. 
(Gorr.) 6. 45. 19. Cf. also kalan- 
takayamopamah, MBh. 3.22.31; 
27. 25; 4. 33. 25; Ram. (Gorr.) 
3. 32. 5; 6. 49. 36, etc. 

anayad Y'amasadanam, MBh. 6. 54. 
81; 7. 19. 15; Ram. (Gorr.) 3. 34. 
31; 75.28. Compare also yiyisur 
Yamasadanam, MBh. 1. 163. 10; 
Ram. (Gorr.) 6. 57. 23. 

prasadam kartum arhasi, MBh. 9. 
35. 72; Rmn. 4. 8. 19; Ram. 
(Gorr.) 2. 110. 7, etc. 

mattamatahgag^inam, MBh. 3. 80. 
14; 277. 9; Ram. 2. 3. 28; Ram. 
(Gorr.) 6. 37. 61, etc. 

vismayotphullalocanah, MBh. 1. 136. 
1; 13. 14. 386; Ram. 7. 37. 3, 29; 
RSm. (Gorr.) 4. 63. 10, etc. 

(See above the references under 
no. i.). 


And lastly (ix) with the following phrases from the bharatavSkya 

imam api mahim krtsnam, in Pratijna., Pafica., Avi., and Abhi.; 
mahim ekatapatrahkam, in Svapna., Bala., and Dutav.; 
raja bhumim praSastu nah, Pratima.; 

compare the hemistich from the Mahabharata: 

ya imam prthivim krtsnam ekacchatram praiasti ha. — MBh. 12. 
321. 134. 


In conclusion I shall add a few words on the structure of the 
verses. The style of the author is notably simple and vigorous. 
The lucidity of the vei-ses is due as much to the absence of long 
and complicated compounds as to the arrangement of words and 
phrases chosen with due regard to the position of the caesura; 
almost invariably the caesura falls at the end of a complete word. 
The half-verse is in general independent of the rest of the verse in 
sense; but often it is connected with it 3301 tactically. Inside 
the half-verse the padas are sometimes even euphonically inde- 
pendent; for instance, B^a. II. 4 there is hiatus between a and b 
vigahya ulkdm, a phenomenon common in the epics^ but rare in the 


Hopkins, 2%e Great Epic of India, pp. 197 f, 
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works of the classical period. On the other hand metre requires 
the sandhP^ in Panca. I. 19 (a and h)': mitnujy ucdryam^^. With- 
out the sandhi we should have a supeifluous syllable in a, and a 
metrically faulty line; with the sandhi we have a perfect Upajati 
line. Pratima. IV. 24d, which commences with the enclitic me, 
shows again that c and d are to be treated as a single sentence; for, 
an accentless word cannot stand at the beginning of a pada any 
more than at the beginning of a sentence. Instances of the sacri- 
fice of grammar are discussed in a separate section. Here it will 
suflfice to draw attention to the rhythmic lengthening in anukar§a 
(Panca. II. 7) and the use of the uncommon par.p},l (with the long 
final) in Svapna. V. 12 and maull in Uru. verse 59 (see PW. s. v.); 
the form pdnpil, it should be added, is not metrically conditioned. 
Similar lengthening of the stem-vowel is to be observed in niyatl 
(Pratima. I. 21 ), in the sense ‘destiny’, of which only the form with 
the short i is cited in the dictionaries.^® 

Metrical Solecisms (Sanskrit) 

The list of solecisms in the language of these dramas appended 
by Pandit Ganapati Sastri to his edition of the Pratimanataka 
(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XLII ) is a contribution to lit- 
erary history of which the full import appears not to have been 
generally realised. The significant thing is not the fact that 
some solecisms have been found in these dramas. Every Sanskrit 
work, I suppose, if submitted to a rigorous examination by a 
competent critic, will yield at least a few grammatical errors, which 
is not to lie wondered at in view of the history of the language 
and the intricacies of its grammar. The interest about the sole- 
cisms in our dramas lies principalh' in their character and their 
number. I am persuaded that it will not be possible to name a 
reputable author of the classical period whose work or works 
could be shown to contain a proportionate nmnber of gram- 
matical ‘mistakes’ of the same order as those, about to be 
discussed. 


Seldom in the Ramavana. 

“ Compare a very similar instance in Malatimadhava X. 1 (a and b): wse- 
^aramyany aceslildni. 

To the word with the long fin.al, a different meaning is assigned by 
lexicographers. 
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The first requisite in this connection was to ascertain exactly 
the points in w^hich the language of these dramas differs from the 
literary Sanskrit of the classical period. Admirable as the list 
prepared by the learned Pandit is, it seemed to me that it needed, 
for the purpose in view, revision and rearrangement in certain 
respects. The list of Ganapati Sastri includes, on the one hand, 
certain items which do not strictly belong there; on the other 
hand, it omits certain others w'hich have an important bearing 
on the subject. For instance, the Prakrit examples, to which 
the rules of Panini’s grammar cannot be expected to apply, have 
been palpably misplaced. It seemed to me also best to separate 
the solecisms occurring in the verses, of which the form is fixed by 
the metre, from those occurring only in the prose passages, which 
are more hable to be mutilated in the course of transmission. 
Again, certain details in the Pandit’s list refer only to metrical’^ 
irregularities and have no connection with grammatical sole- 
cisms as such. Lastly, certain positive solecisms, which were 
explained away by the editor in the footnotes of the text editions 
of the various dramas^® and therefore not considered at all subse- 
quently, had to be added to the hst. Through these additions 
and omissions a new Ust resulted. This list, appended below, 
includes only such metrical forms as offend against the literary 
Sanskrit as represented in the works of the classical age. It may 
be added that the dramas contain a few more irregularities in 
the non-metrical portions, which by their nature are not as cer- 
tain and in their character not as important; they will be dealt 
with later in another connection. 

Few scholars, if any, will be prepared to accept Pandit Gana- 
pati Sastri’s chronological scheme in w'hich a date is assigned to 
the author of these dramas prior to the period of Panini, for 
whom the now commonly accepted date is ca. 500 B. C. The 
posteriority of these dramas with reference to the Astadhyayi is, 
I may say, axiomatic. Taking our stand on this assumption we 
have to understand and explain the soleci.sms as best as we can. 
It has been surmised that when grammar has been sacrificed we 
have in the vast majority of cases to do with metrical necessity; 
obviously the corresponding correct forms would not otherwise 
have been foimd in other passages where metrical considerations 


” See P’ratima. IV. 24; Bala. II. 4; .\bhi. VI. 30. 
**See Bala. II. 11, and Svapna. V. 5. 
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do not interfere. What has perhaps been lost sight of is that these 
solecisms are not arbitrarj", but that they belong to a well-defined 
class of irregularities, irregularities which are co mm on enough 
in certain branches of Sanskrit literatiu-e, but which now, for the 
first time, have been shown to exist in the drama also. 

The category of works in which similar deviations have hitherto 
been met with are of the epic, Puranic and Sastric order. These 
works are known to contain abundant instances of imgrammatical 
and almost promiscuous use of the Atmanepada and Farasmaipada 
forms; examples of irregular feminine participles, absolutives and 
a variety of other abnormalities like those met with in oim dramas. 
Such violations of (Sanskrit) grammar are particularly common 
in the epics; they have accordingly been regarded as forming 
‘epic Sanskrit’. The free use of the ‘epic’ solecisms in a drama is, 
as already observed, a new factor in our knowledge of the Hindu 
drama, and is particularly worthy of our attention in connection 
with the theory concerning the part that epic recitations have 
apparently played in the evolution of the Hindu drama, at least 
of its epic variety.** 

It is plain that our dramatist derives his authority for the 
use of the irregular forms from epic usage. Such being the case, 
the question naturally arises whether the author, in exercising this 
hcence, went so far as to invent new and spiu-ious forms as occa- 
sion demanded them, or whether he had availed himself merely 
of such solecisms as were sanctioned by epic usage. The corre- 
spondence, if proved, would bring to a sharper focus the depend- 
ence of our author upon the epic source. As the following 
analysis will .show, the solecisms of our dramas can indeed, with 
but insignificant exceptions, be specifically traced back to the 
epics. Quotations from the epic sources have been added in order 
to facilitate reference and comparison. 

The solecisms have l)een arranged under the following heads: 
(i) Irregular sandhi; (ii) use of Atmanepada for Farasmaipada, 
and (iii) vice versa; (iv) change of conjugation; (v) irr^ular 
feminine participle; (vi) irregular absolutive; (vii) simplex for the 
causative; (viii) irregular compounds; (ix) irregular syntactical 
combination; and (x) anomalous formations. 


” Ltiders, Die &ubhikas. Ein Beitrag znr Geschichte des indischen Dramas. 
Sitiungsberichie d. konigl. ■preuss. Akadetnie d. Wissenschaften, 1916. 
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List op Solecisms 
Irregular Sandhi 
1. pulrah + iti = pulreti 

inayatam kasya putreti— Bala. Act II. Verse 11. 

Here metri causa the hiatus (between a and i) required by 
Skt. grammar has been effaced. The emendation suggested by 
the editor, putro ’hhut for. putreti, is uncalled for. This is a clear 
case of ‘epic’ sandhi. Instances of the effacement of the hiatus 
effected by the combination of the remaining final a with the 
following vowels are exceedingly common in epic Skt. ; a common 
example is tatovaca { = tatah+uvaca), quoted by Whitney, Sanskrit 
Grammar, § 176b; for examples from the Ramayana, see Bohtlingk, 
‘Bemerkenswerthes aus Riimajana’.'"’ Cf. also no. 2 below. 
It should be noted that this solecism could not be an accidental 
slip; it must be the result of a conscious effort. It is needless to 
add that there are no examples of such a sandhi in the prose of the 
dramas. 


2. Avantydh + adhipateh = Avantyadhipateh 

smaramy Avantyadhipateh sutayah. — Svapna. V. 5. 

Here again we have a conscious effacement of the hiatus between 
a and a. The editor tries to circmnvent the assumption of a 
‘mistake’ by explaining Avantyadhipati as a compound of AvantiA- 
aA-adhipati, evidently an unsatisfactory explanation. Instances 
of such effacement are exceedingly common in the epics and the 
earlier texts. See Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, § 177b: Holtz- 
mann<* cites the instances from the Mahabharata and Bohtlingk 
from the Ramayana^-, which need not be reproduced here. This 
is the only instance in these dramas of the effacement of similar 
hiatus. 


“For four books of the Ramayana: Berichle d. phil.-lml. Cl. d. kdnigl. 
taehs. Gesell. d. TFtss. 1887, p. 213. 

® See Hedtzmann, GrarHmatisches aus dem Mahabharata, p. 4, 

*• Bohtlin^, op. cit. 
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Use of Atinanepada for Parasmaipada 

3. gamisye 

gamigye vibudhavasam. — Bala. V. 19. 

Metri causa the Atm. form is used in order to save a syllable, 
though, as is well known, in classical Skt. the root gam is used 
exclusively with Parasm. terminations; of course in prose passages 
where metrical considerations do not interfere, the Parasm. is 
regularly used by our author. The Parasm. form (gamisyasi) 
occurs also in Madhyama. verse 47. In his list of Skt. roots Whit- 
ney marks gamisyate with E. An epic example is 

•Ram. 5. 56. 29: gamisye yatra Vaidehi. 

4. garjase 

kim garjase bhujagato mama govjsendra. — Bala. III. 14. 

As in the preceding instance the Atm. form is used metri causa; 
here in order to secure a long final. In classical Skt. the root garj, 
when used as root of the first class, takes exclusively Parasm. 
terminations. PW. quotes a number of instances of the use of the 
middle pres. part, from the epics, but not any of the middle pres, 
ind. Where the pres. part, is used, the middle pres. ind. could be 
used with equal justification, if the necessity arose. I therefore 
xplain the solecism on the ground of epic usage. 

5. drak^yale (Active) 

katham aganitapurvam draksyate tarn narendrah. — Pratijna. 
I. 11. 

.\s in the foregoing instance the Atm. is used in order to secure 
a long final; in classical Skt. the future is formed exclusively 
with Parasm. terminations. Epic examples of the Atm. future are 

Ram. 1. 46. 13: bhrataram draks}’ase tatah. 

Ibid. 2. 6. 23: Ramaih draksyamahe vayam, 

Nala. 12. 93: draksyase vigatajvaram. 

Other examples (cited in PW.) are: MBh. 3. 14728; 13. 964; 
Hariv. 10735; and Ram. 2. 83. 8; 3. 42. 49. 

6. prechase 

strigatam prcchase katham. — Panca. II. 48. 

pratimaih kim na prcchase. — Pratima. III. 8. 

In classical Skt. the root pracch is exclusively Parasm.; the 
Atm. termination is used here in order to have a long final. In 
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the first example the length is almost imperative for the sake of 
the compulsory diiambic close of the posterior pada of the §loka; 
in the second it is preferred, notwithstanding the fact that the 
final syllable of the pada is a sjdlaba anceps. The medium is used 
only for metrical reasons, as seen from Panca. II. 6, which offers 
an example of the Parasm. prcchati. PW. quotes numerous 
instances of the use of the Atm. from the epics, the Bhagavata 
Pur., and Manu. The epic examples are 
MBh. 1. 1451: karmasiddhim aprcchata. 

Ibid. 3. 2583: Damayantim aprcchata; 
also MBh. 3. 12070; 13. 297. 

7. bhrasyate 

daivapramanyad bhrasyate vardhate va. — Pratijna. I. 3. 

This is either the third pers. sing, of a root of the fourth class, 
or a passive form of the root. The classical usage knows only 
bhrasyati and bhrariisate in the active sense, bhramsate could have 
been used without prejudice to the metre. As the form is not 
metrically fixed, it is difficult to say whether the author should be 
held responsible for it; apparently all three mss. of the drama 
agree in containing the same reading bhrasyate. There is abundant 
authority in the epics for the form bhra^yojle, whether regarded as 
active or passive. The epic examples are 
MBh. 3. 603: yair naro bhrasyate sriyah. 

Ibid. 3. 1048: bhrasyate aghram aisvaryat; 

Ram. 3. 45. 12 : ye tiksnam anuvartante bhrasyante saha tena te. 
Ibid. 6. 75. 36: kim cic cabhrasyata svarah. 

8. ruhynfe 

kale kale chidyate ruhyate ca. — .Svapna. VI. 10. 

Here chidyak is passive; but riibyak (‘thrives’) should be active. 
The classical Skt. admits only rohati. Now the whole phrase 
chidyate ruhyate ca is parallel to bhrasyate vardhate va, Pratijna. 
I. 3. It seems to me therefore better to emend the text reading to 
rohate, for which PW. cites Brhatsamhita 54. 95: rohate sasj'am. 
But the pass, ruhyate is quoted with the mark E. against it in 
Whitney’s list of Skt. roots and is therefore not absolutely inad- 
missible. Either form (ruhyate or rohate) is repugnant to classical 
usage; and rohati is unsuitable here for metrical reasons. 
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9. iro^ate 

katham apurugavakj^amsro^yate siddhavakyah. — Pratijna. 1. 11. 

Metri causa for sro^ati. In classical Skt. the root sru is used 
exclusively with Parasm. terminations; but in the epics the 
Atm. forms are remarkably common. The Parasm. form (kro^asi) 
occurs in Avi. II. 5. Epic examples of Atm. are 

Ram. (Gorr.) 5. 23, 18: Ramasya dhanusah ^bdam Irogyase 
ghoranisvanam, 

Ibid. 5. 69. 26: na cirac chrosyase dhvanim. (Note that the 
6nal of kro^yase is prosodicaUy long here.) 

Other examples are: MBh. 9. 105, 107; 7. 2725; 13. 1119; 14. 
424; Ram. (Gorr.) 2. 120. 22; 5. 23. 18. 

Use of Parasmaipada for Atmanepada 

10. aprccha (Imp. 2nd pers. sing.) 

, aprccha putrakrtakan harinan drumami ca. — Pratima. V. 11. 

Metri causa for aprcchasva, the only form possible in classical 
Skt. Even in the epics the only Parasm. form used is apparently 
the Imp. 2nd pers. sing. The epic exaifiple quoted in PW. is 

MBh. 14. 403: aprccha KuniMrdula gamanam Dvarakam prati. 
Svapna. 16 aprcchdmi occurs in a prose passage. It is to be noted 
that the sentence containing this word rests on the authority of 
one ms. only, and is not essential to the context; it may therefore 
be corrected or deleted, as deemed advisable. 

11. upalapsyati 

tam hatva ka ihopalapsyati ciram svair dugkrtair jivitam. — 
Dutagh. verse 8. 

In classical Skt. the root iipa+labh is never used with any but 
Atm. terminations. The epics contain examples of Parasm. The 
Mahabharata examples are 

MBh. 7. 3070: na tc buddhivyabhlcaram upalapsyanti 
Pandavali, 

Ibid. 1. 1046: tatha yad upalapsyami. 

12-14, parisvaja, pariwajati, pari^ajdmi 

(a) gadbaih pari§vaja sakhe. — ^Avi. VI. 1. 

(b) drgtir na trpyati pari§vajatlva sahgam. — ^Avi. III. 17, 

(c) putraih piteva ca pari§vajati prahr§ta(). — Avi. IV. 8, 

(d) parigvajami gadham tvam. — Bgla. II. 9. 
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Examples a, b and d are metrically conditioned; in example c 
the Parasm. appears to have been used on the analogj-^ of the other 
forms. The present reading in example c is based on the authority 
of two mss. Compare example d with Madhyama. verse 22: 
pari§vajasva ga^aih mam, where metre does not stand in the way 
of the Atm. form. Only epic examples are available for the use of 
Parasm. 

MBh. 4. 513,: parisvajati Pancall madhyamam Pandunandanam, 

Ram. 3. 38. 16: Sita yarn ca hrsla pari§vajet. 

Change of Conjugation^^ 

15-16. vljanti; vljantah (pres, part.) 

snehal lumpati pallavan na ca pimar vijanti yasyarn bhayat 

vijanlo malayanila api karair aspr§tabaladruma. — Abhi. III. 1. 

Metri causa for classical injayanii and vljayantah, from vij to 
fan or to cool by fanning. Epic examples of the use of vlj as a 
root of the first or sixth cla^ are 

Hariv. 13092: vijanti balavyajanaili, 

MBh. 7. 307 : jalenatyartha^itena vljanta^ punyagandhina. 

Irregular Feminine Participle 
17. rudantl- 

svairasano Drupadarajasutaih rudantim. — Dutav. verse 12. 

The classical form is rudatl. But in the epics the form rudantl 
is particularly common, whenever metrical conditions call for it. 

MBh. 2. 2249: tatha bruvantlih karunaih rudantim; 

R^. 2. 40. 29: susruve cagratah strinam rudantinaih maha- 
svanalj, 

Ibid. 2. 40. 44: tatha rudantlih Kausalyam. 

Other examples are: MBh. 3. 2686; Ram. 2. 40. 29; 3. 51. 
42; 5.26.42. 

Irregular Absolutive 
18. grhya 

vyadhamogmam grhya capam karena. — Dutagh. verse 20. 

It is unthinkable that this form could be used by any poet of 
the classical period. In the epics, however, it is regularly substi- 


This may be regarded as the use of the simplex for the causative. 
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tuted for grhllvd whenever metre requires it. See Whitney’s Sans- 
krit Grammar, § 990a. Other irregular absolutives like this used 
in the epics are: arcya, iksya, iisya, tyajya, plavya, etc. Of these 
grhya is the commonest. Holtzmann cites thirteen examples from 
the Mahabharata, adding that there are many more; Bohtlingk 
(op. cit.) mentions nearh' twenty examples from the Ramayana. 

Simplex for the Causative 

19. srarati 

sarais channa margah sravati dhanur ugraih Saranadim. — 
Pafica.' II. 22. * 

In epic Skt. the simplex is frequently used for the causative 
stem: Holtzmann (to Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, § 1041) 
mentions vetsyami (for vedayisyami) , veda (for vedaya), rainanti 
(for ramayantl), abhivadata (for abhivadayata) , cudita (for codita), 
etc. I have not been able to trace a spfecific use of sravati for 
srdvayati. 

20. vimoktnkdma- 

bhuyah paravyasanam etja vimoktukama. — Avi. I. 6. 

Metri causa for vimocayitukdmd. See the preceding. Specific 
use is not traceable elsewhere. 

Irregular Compounds 

21. sarvardjnah (Acc. plu.) 

utsadayisyann iva sarvarajnah. — Dutav. verse 9. 

Used iiTegularly for sarvardjdn, though not conditioned metri- 
cally. The reading is based apparently on the’ authority of three 
mss. The epics contain quite a considerable number of similar 
formations. Thus, iMBh. 4. 527 Matsyardjnah; ibid. 1. 169 
Matsyardjnd; ibid. 9. 2756 Yaksardjfid; il>id. 14. 1997 Dharmard- 
jnd. — Avi. p. no we have Kdsirdjne instead of the grammatically 
correct Kdsirdjdya. Tliis must be "set down as the error of a 
copyist, for we have in the very same play the correct compoimds 
Sauinrardjena, and Sauvirardja-Kdsirdjau (Avi. p. 11); and 
there is nothing, as far as I can see, that can be added in justifica- 
tion of the use of an incorrect form in a prose passage^’*. 

[Except that the language was, to this author, too much a living thing 
to be coraprest in a grammarian’s straight-jacket. F. E.] 
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22. vyiidhoras- 

vyudhora vajramadhj^o gajavi^abhagatir lambapinariisabahuh. 
— Madhyama. verse 26. 

Metri causa for vyudhoraska-, which is required according to 
Pan. 5. 4. 151, and found used in Raghu. 1. 13 and Kumara. 6. 51, 
as also in the MBh. and Ram. But the MBh. supplies itself a 
precedent for the use of the unaugmented stem vyudhoras, cf. MBh. 
1. 2740, 4553. 


23. tulyadharma- 

evam lokas tulyadharmo vananam. — Svapna. VI. 10. 

All three mss. of the drama read tulyadharmo. According to 
Pan. 5. 4. 124 dharma at the end of a Bahuvrihi compound becomes 
dharman, a rule which is strictly obser\'ed in classical Skt. But in 
epics dharman is used freely also in Tatpurusa compounds and, 
vice versa, dharma in Bahuvrihi compounds. Holtzmann cites 

MBh. 12. 483: rajan viditadharmo ’si. 

The emendation tulyadharma suggested by the editor is un- 
called for. 


Irregular Syntactical Combination 

24. Use of yadi with cet 

i§taih ced ekacittanam yad}" agnih sadhayisjati. — A\'i. IV. 7. 

This pleonasm (of which I have not seen an}- instances in classical 
Skt.) is, I think, to be traced also to the epics, from which here are 
two instances: 

Ram. 2. 48. 19: Kaikajya yadi ced rajyam; 

MBh. 1. 4203: yady asti ced dhanarh sarvam. 

This combination of yadi and cet recurs in a prose passage of 
another drama of this group (Pratijna. p. 70). And though the 
reading of the text is based on the concordant readings of three 
mss., the combination seems harsh, and hardly appropriate in 
prose. 


Anomalous Formations 

We shall now proceed to consider certain anomalous formations 
for which there seems to be neither grammatical justification nor 
hterary authority. 
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25. 'prcdyayati 

na pratyayati ^karta. — Abhi. II. 24. 

Ganapati Sastri explains it as 'prati-^d-\-ayati (from Rt. oy to 
go). To me it seems to be merely a confusion between the simplex 
prcUyeti and the causative pratydyayati; or rather a haplological 
contraction of pratydyayati with the meaning of the simplex. A 
similar ungrammatical contraction appears to be the one to be 
discussed next. 

26. samdkvdsitum 

Lahkam abhyupayami bandhusahitah Sltam samaSv^tum. — 
Abhi. VI. 19. 

This is a clear case of a poet’s compromise between samdkvasitum, 
and samd^dsayitum. 

The irregularity to be discussed next appears to be as arbitrary 
as the last two. 

27. Stem yudh as masc. 

maharnavabhe yudhi n^yami. — Svapna. V. 13. 

As the adjective mahdnpwdbhe in this pada shows, the author 
treats the word yudh as a mascuUne noun. But it always appears 
as a feminine word in literature, and is quoted as such by 
lexicographers. 

In addition to the above, Pandit Ganapati Sastri mentions 
three other metrical forms as irregular. They are indeed irr^ular 
in so far that the formations are ungrammatical. But they appear 
to have been accepted in the literary dialect as good Sanskrit. The 
Pandit objects to the Atm. use of rusyote (Panca. II. 45). The 
Parasm. occurs, as a matter of fact, in Panca. I. 38 and II. 58, 67 
in verse and in Madhyama. p. 18 in prose; moreover in Pafica. 

I. 38 the Parasm. form is not metrically necessary. In spite of all 
this the Atm. form is not wrong. Whitney cites it with E+ in his 
list of Sanskrit roots, and according to Apte’s dictionary (s. v. 
ru§) the form rusyate does occur, though ‘rarely’. It is thus plain 
that it was a current form. The Atm. of abhikdnkse (PratijM. 

II. 4) is common in the epics; but even for the classical dialect, 
the dictionaries cite the root as Ubhayapadin. The imp 2nd 
sing, unndmaya (Pratima. IV. 16 = VII. 7) is also included by the 
editor in his list of solecisms. But ndmnyati is cited by Whitney 
with the mark U. S.+; while PW. quotes both namayaii and 
ndmayati, adding ‘mit prapp. angeblich nur namayati’. 
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Index of verses that have been shown to contain solecisms.^ 

Svapna. V. 5, 13; VI. 10 

Pratijna. I. 3, 11 

Panca. II. 22, 48 

Avi. I. 6; III. 17; IV. 7, 8; VI. 1 

Bala. ,11. 9, 11; III. 14; V. 19 

Madhyanaa. v. 26 

Dutav. w. 9, 12 

Dutagh. vv. 8, 20 

Abhi. II. 24; III. 1; VI. 19 

Pratima. III. 8; V. 11 

Of the twenty-seven solecisms dealt with above, three (nos. 
25, 26 and 27) are anomalous and peculiar to these dramas; two 
(nos. 19 and 20) belong to a class not unrepresented in the epics; 
but the remaining twenty-two were shown to be specifically 
traceable to the epics themselves. Now of these twenty-two 
some may again be nothing more than instances of individual 
caprice; others may be the results of lapsus memoriae, in other 
words, pure and simple blunders. But it would be, in my opinion, 
quite wrong to hold that they are all of a form purely arbitrary. 
And what is of moment is that for the majority of them it would 
be impossible to find authority in classical works. It seems to 
me beyond all doubt certain that the author derives his sanction 
for their use from a claiss of works different from the dramas of 
the classical epoch; they involve the deliberate exercise of a 
liberty which may justly be regarded as the prerogative of the 
rhapsodists. 

Here follows a list of solecisms selected from the above and 
arranged in the order corresponding to the degree of certainty 
with which it can be said of them that they lie outside the range 
of the license enjoyed by classical dramatists: the effacement of 
hiatus in putreti and AvantyddhipateJy the absolutive grhya; the 
Atmanepada of gamisye; the compound sarvarajnah; the At- 
manepada of prcchase; the Parasmaipada of aprccha, pari§vaja{ti) , 
and pari^jdmi; and the fern. part, rudantlm. 


** It should be noted that the solecisms occur not only in the dramas which 
derive their plot from the epics and the Puranas, but also in the dramas of 
whidi the plot is drawn from other sources. Xo solecisms have been found 
in Karpa., Uru. and Caru. 


9 JAOS 41 
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I am not oblivious of the fact that the classical rule allowed 
the use of ma^a for mdsa, provided the metrical norm was ob- 
served; but I am fuUy persuaded that no playwright of the 
classical age, who aspired not to pass for an ignoramus, would, 
to such a degree, indulge in a license which was little more than 
an imequivocal confession of incompetence. If, therefore, we 
attempted to find for our group of plays a place within the frame- 
work of the classical drama, we should first have to accoimt for 
this apparent reaction from the tradition of the classical drama 
implied by the occurrence of the solecisms pointed out above. 

Summary 

The foregoing investigation leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that the Sanskrit of the verses included in these dramas, which 
differs in certain minute particulars from the Sanskrit of the 
classical drama, reflects a stage of literary' development preceding 
the classical drama, which culminates in the works of KSlidasa 
and Bhavabhuti. But our conclusions regarding the Prakrit of 
these dramas, which formed the subject of the first Study, con- 
verged to the same point. They' revealed in an equally forcible 
manner a stage of development of the Middle Indian dialects 
older than that preserved in the classical drama. While the 
PraEit betray's its affinities with the Prakrit of the fragments of 
Aivaghosa’s dramas, the Sanskrit of the metrical portions of our 
plays is found to be linked with the language of the epics. 

I will not venture to draw any definite chronological conclu- 
sions regarding the dramas from these divergences and affinities, 
nor attempt to account for them here. I shall content myself 
for the present with having stated the facts of the case. 

Post-scriptum. It should have been made clear that the 
references to the Svapnavasavadatta follow the pagination and 
the text of the second edition of the play, Trivandnun 1915. 



NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE EARLY 
SUiMERIAN RELIGION AND ITS 
EXPRESSION 

Especially in the Nippurian Liturgies published by Prof. George A. Barton in 
his Miscdlaricmtts Bnhylonian Inscriptions, Vol. 1. 

John P. Peters 
Univehsity of the South 

1. In their general nature the talJets published in Barton’s 
volume are liturgies, not historical documents, or foundation 
cylinders containing merely inscriptions of record. They are 
intended for litiu'gical use in some fonn. Tliey contain historical 
elements, but these are incidental. Neither political history nor 
natural history, such as the account of creation and the like, are 
the primary purpose and intention of these documents. They 
may be intended for one single event, or for stated and legular 
use, but they are, all alike, liturgies. 

2. In studj-ing and interpreting these primitive rituals there 
are certain special features of Babylonian life which must be taken 
into account: (a) inundations of the rivers as the great source 
of fertility on which the land depends; but (b) these inundations 
may also produce great disaster, drowning people, flocks and herds, 
unless these have some place of refuge from the inundations or 
some protection against them. Hence the necessity of the raised 
mound or terrace for the town or village, dominated by the 
mountain house of the god, who thru these becomes their pro- 
tector against the injury of the inundation, and at the same time 
partner with the inundating stream to secure to the inhabitants 
and their possessions safety, and to the land fertility. Hence 
the deity to whom they look for prosperity and safety is double, 
expressed on the one side in the rivers and that for which the 
rivers stand, the inundation and fertilization of the land, and on 
the other in the mountain house and that for w’hich it stands, a 
protection of the people and their possessions against destruction 
by these floods. As civilization advanced both of these elements 
were extended, the rivers and their inundations being magnified 
in their extent and their benefit by a system of canalization, and 
the mountain house by the dykes and dams thru which canals, 
rivers and inundations were regulated and controlled. 
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(c) The mystery of sex and the propagation of life by pro- 
creation profoundly affected early thought in Babylonia. Pro- 
creation was in fact creation, and creation was thought of and 
expressed in terms of procrealion. It was the physical act of sex 
intercourse between gods and goddesses by which all things were 
brought into being, or were annually or at stated intervals repro- 
duced. Hence these ancient liturgies are full of sex, descriptions 
of and reference to the act of sex relationship between gods and 
goddesses or their representatives. Hence also the immense quan- 
tities of sexual emblems found at Nippur and elsewhere, coimected 
with the ritual or worship of gods and goddesses. The moimds 
at Nippur were fairly strewn with phaUic emblems, and these 
were discovered in large numbers in all strata of the excavation.* 

Generally speaking the god element was represented in the 
mountain-house; the goddess in the rivers and inundations. It 
was the proper rmion of these two as man and wife which pro- 
duced prosperity and security, and toward the consummation of 
which early Sumerian ritual and liturgy were directed. 

(d) Rain was of little relative value in Babylonia, because of 
the inundations; and in fact the rain, because of its torrential 
character, injuring the mud buildings and incommoding and dis- 
tressing the occupants of those and of the still more primitive 
abodes of reeds and mats, was regarded rather as detrimental 
than helpful, the more particularly as the rainy season was the 
period of violent storms of wind, with terrifying thunder and 
lightning, and hail mixed with the rain. Hence the wind and rain 


* Prof. Hilprecht, to whom was assigned this work, made a large collection 
of these emblems, exhibiting a regular series, commencing with the crudest 
representation <rf the male member, generally in clay, sometimes in stone, and 
developing into conventionalized spikes or cones, such as are found inscribed 
in such large numbers at Tello, but which were more tare and uninscribed at 
Nippur. Unfortunately, this large and valuable collection of phallic emblems, 
e.xhibiting their development from a crude realism to a highly conventional- 
ized form, was destroyed thru tfie ignorance of the Turkish ofikaab. Our 
Turkish Commisaoner absolutely refused to list with the antiquitks dis- 
covered this collection, and the amhar collection of pottery sherds. We 
transported them, however, to Bagdad, and they were deposited in the Serai 
with our other collections, but when those collections reached Constantinople 
the boxes containing the phallic emblems and the {wtsherds were mta'ng. 
As far as we could discover the boxes w«e opened in the Serai at Bagdad, the 
contents thrown away or destroyed, and the boxes appropriated by some 
official of that woodless country as valuable graft. 
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stonns, with thunder and lightning accompanying them, appear 
in the earliest inscriptions as evils to be averted. They express 
the ill will of god or goddess, or of demons which are wreaking 
their spite on men. I attempted to bring this out in an article 
entitled, ‘The Worship of Tammuz,’ printed in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. 36 (1917).* 

(e) Besides the injuries to flocks and herds and human beings 
wrought by the floods when uncontrolled, there is also a further 
injury in the shape of sickness. As the floods recede, malaria 
and fever develop. The autumn, after the fall of the water, is 
the time of fever and sickness thruout Babylonia. Hence some 
of the references to sickness which occim in these liturgies, and 
the petitions addressed to both god and goddess to avert it. 
These sicknesses are of course attributed to evil spirits, but those 
evil spirits are connected with the floods, hence part of the object 
of the rituals is to induce the gods and goddesses who bring and 
control floods to control their consequences, i. e. the evil spirits 
who produce disease. 

(f) In the paper above referred to on the Tammuz cult I dis- 
cussed somewhat also the relation of these floods and their retro- 
gression before ^riculture, and the nature and - origin of the 
Tammuz cult. I endeavored to point out that a number of the 
hturgies which Langdon has brought together in his Sumerian and 
Babylonian Psalms are really lituigies connected with the vernal 


’ ‘ Dxiring the six months November- April rain is liable to fall, often in 
t<nrrentiai abundance, and accompanied at times with violent gales, and with 
thunder and liehtning. It is especially, however, the months of January 
ftoff February in which the storms are most frequent, violent and destructive, 
constituting at times verj’ calamities, the rain washing down sections of the 
adobe buildings, and beating thru the flimsy huts of reeds and mats, which 
latter are sometiTnes completely tom to pieces by the violent gales.’ 

‘They are really more ^raid of the fury of the elements than of the dangers 
of war, are absolutely helpless and useless in the face of such a storm. 

‘The cold storms of December, January and February are especially trying. 
For davs the people are continually drenched, their huts are wet and dripping, 
ev^ if they resist the storm they can light no fires to cook by , and the whole 
aspect of human life of the region is one of utter misery.’ 

‘ It is these winter storms, with their attendant suffering, fear and destruc- 
tion, which ate the ground and motive of a number of old Sumerian pem- 
tential psafans and hymns to in-lil, the great god of the storm spirits, at 
Nippur; and scKue <rf these Nippurian psalms are, I fancy, liturgies of what 
we might Ball tiie voiial bouse cleaning, the repairing and ^tting in order of 
the mud built tonpfes year by yew after the winter stonns wwe past.’ 
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restoration of the temples and other buildings injured and destroyed 
by the winter rains and storms.® 

2. In these early Sumerian liturgies sun, moon and heavenly 
bodies play practically no part. As I tried to point out in the 
above mentioned paper the Tammuz cult was originally associated 
with the rise and fall of the rivers. It was that which determined 
the month of Ta mm uz, which was coincident with the turn of 
the sun downward at the summer solstice. As the Siunerians 
began to observe and better understand the heavens, this knowl- 
edge was incorporated in the Tammuz myth, and affected the 
Tammuz cult. He became the child of Shamash. Similarly other 
cults were affected, until ultimately we have a highly developed 
moon and astral worship, the beginnings of which we find in the 
Sumerian period. The question arises whether tliis cult originated 
in Sumer, or whether it was brought in by the Semites of the 
west and north, whose i-eligion had ileveloped in a different milieu. 
I am inclined to think that the latter was the fact, namely that, 
having its origin among the Semites, it found the occasion of its 
adoption in Babylonia in the increased knowledge and observation, 
among the Sumerians, of the heavens, and their relation to the 
life of man, • It belongs, therefore, to the secondary, not the 
primary stage of the Sumerian religion, beginning but not yet 
developed in these liturgies. 

3. Originally, apparently, the Sumerians recognized two great 
deities, male and female, whose union procured prosperity and 


’ ‘Temples and houses are damaged or destroyed, not by some outside 
foe, as Langdon supposes, but, as his own translations show, by the rain, the 
thunder, the lightning and the hail, which work the havoc. It is En-lil, the 
lord of the storm demons, whose word and whose spirit (better wind) cause 
devastation thru the celestial torrents of the rainy season, washing down mud 
walls and bringing disaster on the temples and tovus, or who releases the 
.\nunnaki and other similar powers to work havoc in the storms, the hostile 
agencies mistaken by Langdon and others in some eases, I think, for the 
Elamites or other fleshly foes. So in Tablet 1 of the liturgy whose name, 
according to Langdon 's translation, is "‘Like the spirit itself immutable,” we 
find this vivid picture of the destruction wrought by En-Iil's word — wind and 
thunder: — 

The word which stiUeth the heavens on high. 

The word which causeth the earth beneath to shudder. 

The word which bringeth woe to the .Anunnaki. 

His word is an onrushing storm, which none can oppose. 

His word stills the heavens and causes the earth to retire. 

Mother and daughter like a cane mat it rends asunder.’ 
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seciirity, as described above. These were in essence the same in 
each place, but assumed various names in different locaUties. 
Thus differentiated they came to be regarded as separate deities, 
and were adopted by one place from another, with a tendency to 
a specialization of function, making them in the end separate 
gods. This was true especially of the male element of deity, 
which seemed, somehow, to lend itself more readily to polytheism 
than the female, which latter presented itself much more as a 
unity, merely called by different names. 

4. With the development of the city element and the necessity 
of the enlargement of mound and temple and other human works 
for the control and utilization of the inundations came the exalta- 
tion of the city ruler, the king, thru whom these works were 
executed and made to function, and hence his deification and his 
partial or complete assimilization with the male deity as the 
author and creator of those works. 

5. There were also various spirits, largely if not altogether 
harmful, expressions of animism, which wTOUght evil in storms, 
sickness, etc., but which might be and were .subjected or pro- 
pitiated thru the great gods and goddesses and their power. 
Some of these were ultimately brought into connection or assim- 
ilated with the Semitic elemental or heavenly deities. 

6. These are the conditions and the concepts of the older 
Sumerian religion, out of which wa.s developed the Sumerian 
pantheon and later, thiu the inteimixture of Semitic gods and 
religious concepts, that more intricate and elaborate Babylonian 
religion which connects itself especially with Babylon. The 
liturgies from Nippur published by Barton, the so-called Paradise 
Epic of Langdon, and the Tanmiuz and other liturgies commented 
on by me in the paper in JBL above referred to, but more espe- 
cially some of the first named Nippurian liturgies of Barton, repre- 
sent the earliest stages of this religious development, which I have 
felt it necessary to smnmarize thus briefly as an introduction to, 
and the basis of my comments on the tablets themselves. 

NOTES ON THE LITUBGIES 

Number 1 is designated by Barton as a foundation cjdinder of 
the nature of an incantation, written at a time when the temple 
at Nippur was repaired, probably because of a plague which had 
visited the city, apparently' from Kesh. It is perhaps the oldest 
religious text in the world ‘of equal if not greater antiquity than 
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the Pyramid Texts of E^jrpt.’ In spite of its fragmentary condi- 
tion it is possible to trace liturgical divisions in this tablet by 
such cries'as that in (i) 5, (v) 14, (vii) 5: ‘Unto Sir there is a 
cry/ which introduces or closes a motive. There are notes here 
and there of oblations, of water, as in (v) 10, of food as in (v) 
12. There are references to the fires for sacrifice, as in (xi) 8, 
(xiii) 3, which latter, the ‘fiery offering’ to Enlil, is immediately 
preceded by the libation to Sir; there are also indications of a 
progress, that is tha’t this liturgy was in the nature of a proces- 
sional, somewhat in that regard like Psalm 118 of the Hebrew 
Psalter; and there is something of a dramatic or semi-dramatic 
natme in the way the incantation or enchantment which must 
be used to abate ill is put into the mouth of the deity, as in the 
first few lines of (v). 

This particular liturgical tablet connects itself, as Barton has 
pointed out, with repairs and restorations of the temple. These 
were done by the king of Kesh, for which he proclaims, or it is 
proclaimed for him by the priest, that he receives the food of life 
from Enlil. So it begins (i) 1-4; ‘He came forth, from Kesh he 
came, the food of life Enlil gives him.’ This is followed by the 
cry to §ir, who is also, as Barton points out, the serpent and 
Ninkharsag, and indeed the mother goddess in all her different 
forms, to grant favor and to give life, or because she grants favor " 
and gives life, whichever is the correct translation. 

In column (ii) goddess and god are brought together. He is 
the protector, the man, the husband, the hero, Enlil; she is the 
Tigris and Euphrates. His praise is continued thru the greater 
part of column (iii). He is the lord of the sanctuary, whose 
province it is to make strong the new temple platform, to protect 
the habitation; but with him in verse 10 is combined the goddess, 
as the ‘well of the mighty abyss.’ This was, I should suppo%, 
the ritual well which existed in Nippur, close to the great Ziggurat, 
in character and meaning similar to the huge bowl in the Hebrew 
temple, a sjunbol or expression of the life-giving power of the 
water from the abyss of waters beneath the earth, the representa- 
tive of the female or life-producing element in the deity. Then 
(11 and 12) the garment* and the goat for an offering are made 
ready, and in column (iv), verse 3, the musicians are directed to 


‘Does this refer to the donning of other garments for the religious cere- 
mony, or to a gift of garments for temple use? 
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break into music and singing, the verses following containing 
their song,^ which tells of Enlil as a ‘bird’ who protects city and 
temple, who gives the increase of crops, who controls the inunda- 
tions, against whom the cloud demon is impotent. The comple- 
ment of this is column (v), the song of Ninkharsag, sung or chanted 
in her name by the priest Bada, a sort of praise of the holy house, 
bright and pure with the fires of cedar wood. Following this 
come oblations and libations to Sir, the whole ending with the 
words: ‘Unto Sir there is a crj^,’ closing perhaps a section in this 
processional ritual or liturgy. Column (vi) is an address to the 
king of Kesh, who is directed to raise his eye ‘to the source of 
life,’ if that be a correct translation, and then in verses 13 and 
14 the kingly virtues are set forth in connection with him, very 
much as they are set forth in connection with the Messianic king 
in Psalm 72 of the Hebrew Psalter. It is the king’s part to hold 
up and strengthen the weak; the king must give protection to the 
lowly, etc. This motive ends with a reference to the platform, 
which seems to have been a contribution from the king of Kesh 
to the temple, of which there is continual praise thruout the poem ; 
following which comes one of the refrains: ‘Unto §ir there 
is a cry.’ 

The fragmentary remainder of columns (vii) and (\iii), with 
the begiiming of col. (ix), seems to consist of praises connected 
with the king of Kesh's work in the restoration of the temple, 
the glorification of that work, and the setting it before the 
divinity as a means of procuring favor; or possibly some parts 
of this are Enlil’s answering recognition of the xirtue of that 
work. With verse 9 of column (ix) we are definitely and cer- 
tainly deah'ng wdth the god and with his creation by ‘cohabita- 
tion with Sir, the brilliant wife’ of ‘a strong one,’ ‘a full grown 
ibex, whom he commanded to guard life,’ i. e. who is placed as 
the guardian or representative of life in the temple. This seems 
to indicate the use in Babylonian temples of something familiar 
in the Assyrian and Hittite temples, as also in the temple at 
Jerusalem, those colossal animals which were representatives of 
the divinity or guardians of the approach to the god.* In column 


• Much as in Psalm 68, v. 11 in the Hebrew, where we have a rubric directing 
that the singers shall sing at that point in the Psalm. 

* So in die Hebrew story of Eden Cherubim ‘keep the way of the tree of 
life.’ No such figures have been found in Babylonian temples; but we have 
very old tablets from Nippur representing the ibex in cormection with deity. 
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(x) we pass over from the male to the female deity: ‘its lady is 
strong, its god is just,’ in verses 8, 11 and 12, and her praise and 
her functions are continued in column (xi). 

At the close of this column we have a very strong statement of 
just that relation of the mountain house and the river to one 
another of which I have spoken, the combination of which brings 
fortune: ‘the great divine river to thy vegetation comes. For 
the overflow of the divine river the wall thou makest,’ i. e. to 
prevent excessive overflow of that river. It is the combination 
of these two that produces the fertility which is celebrated in the 
well-preserved column (xii), which is a description or enumera- 
tion of the products of the fields. In (xiii) we come again to the 
combined offering, once the hbation bowl to Sir, the water deity, 
twice the fiery offerings to Enlil at Nippur, and, inserted between 
these latter, ‘to Ishtar from the land of Aleppo,’ and ‘to F.nVi in 
the deep,’ for protection against sickness. It is on account of this 
that Barton has suggested that the tablet was written because of 
a plague. I think it is rather a reference to the customary sick- 
nesses which follow the recession of the inundations, which the 
god is asked to avert (see introductory remarks). 

If line 6 of column (xiii) is correctly translated (‘Ishtar from 
the land of Khalab’) we have the invocation of a goddess from 
another region, and in this case a Semitic goddess, representing 
just that sort of combination and relationship, the existence of 
which I have suggested in my preliminary remarks, which ulti- 
mately brought about a fusion of Semitic and Sumerian cults, 
and the development of the great Babylonian rehgion. I suspect 
that here and elsewhere in this litmgj' where we find mention of 
Enki and Enzu, the gods of Ur and Eridu, these are used inter- 
changeably with Enlil, the interchange evincing that they are 
one and the same god, under the different names of the chief gods 
of Nippur, Ur and Eridu. The consciousness of their identity 
was not yet lost, so that, when the god of one place is named, it 
is only a difference in name not a real difference in deity. Thus 
Enlil is called Enki, as god of the deep. But with the foreign 
goddess I fancy that the case is different. 

Column (xiv) begins with Enhl’s declaration that ‘Kemoved 
is the sickness from the land,’ and we have, that assurance of the 
favor of the gods, and that the prayers of the suppliants are 
granted, which is common at the close of Sumerian psalms, and 
which meets us also over and over again in the Hebrew Psalter. 
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This is followed by an outburst of praise to the great god by 
whom it is wrought (xv), which is repeated again in the first part 
of (xvi). Tq say over again the same thing which has already 
been said before is a very common ritual practice the world over. 
So here we have over again the prayer that sickness may be ban- 
ished, the assurance of blessing and protection, of the increase 
of cattle, etc. ; then again the prayer against the sickness, promise 
of good beer, of abundant wool, of flour and -garden produce, of 
the expulsion of sickness, of the driving away of demons from 
the fold. Back and forth this goes on to the end, with reference 
to ‘the well of the abyss,’ the inundations, the libations, offer- 
ings, etc. In column (xix) 12 comes the rubric, ‘Let the meal 
offering be abundant,’ etc. Apparently the liturgy ends, as do 
some of the HeLrew psalms, with the declaration of satisfaction 
and exultation on the part of the ‘men,’ the worshippers, sme 
that the prayer of the liturgy is answered. 

I think it is plain that this is a liturg}-^ for a processional march 
thru or about the temple to the altar and the well, with sacrifices, 
music and singing, in connection with the erection or repair of 
the great temple platform by a king of Kesh, as a result of which 
Enlil and §ir are expected to give blessings of fertility and avert 
the evils caused by the storm demons and the demons of sickness. 
But such liturgies, composed perhaps on some earlier model or 
out of some former occasional liturgy for a special occasion and 
a special temple, were likely to he used again. A stated feast 
grew out of a special celebration, or the foim used for one special 
occasion was later adapted for other occasions. We have abundant 
evidence of this in liturgies which have come down to us, where 
alternatives are given for use at Nippur, Ur, Babylon and the 
like, and places left for insertion of the names of different gods. 
It was the possibility or the actuality of re-use or adaptation which 
led to such careful storing of liturgies like this in the temple 
archives, and their recopjdng thru at least three millennia, down 
almost to the commencement of our era. 

Number 2 is difficult and enigmatical, as Barton says. He 
suggests that it is a liturgy for the inspection of the Auctim from 
which the oracle is given for a certain ‘Allu-Kal, who washed to 
rebuild the temple.’ So it commences ‘The great .... is 
cut open, the oracle comes forth’; and later we read: ‘May 
there stand the dwellings of cedar’; and again: ‘His god shall 
fasten the foundation firmly; with cedar he shall build. Strong 
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are the houses; the dwelling is of aromatic wood, the great dwelling 
of Enlil.’ It is so fragmentary that one can scarcely restore the 
ritual acts from what remains, but it seems apparent from the 
above that it was a formula or a liturgy in connection with the 
erection of a temple. 

Number 3. A colophon says that this is the first tablet of a 
series ‘of my great warrior,’ and Barton points out that the great 
warrior thus deified was, from the context, Dungi, king of Ur. 
The object of this hturgy is indicated, I think, in the very last 
verses, (vi) lines 36 and 37. Line 36 is of the nature of a rubric 
directing the pouring of the libation, accompansdng which is the 
cry for blessing for the city: ‘Ble^ it, for the city a blessing.’ 
It is apparently a liturgy to be used at stated sacrificial festivals 
for or to the divine king, as on his birthday or the anniversary of 
his accession. He was worshipped, as would appear from (ii) 
lines 7-14, as the representative of the immediate relation to the 
city of both the male and female elements in the deity. He is 
Enlil on earth, line 8, but also he is Ninlil (14); he is the great 
bull, Enlil’s representative (9), and he is the holy dun-animal, 
Ninlil’s representative (13); he is the bull of life (ii. 4) and he is 
the great serpent. In general this hturgy is the glorification of 
the divine king, Dungi, but it chants his praises more particu- 
larly as the warrior and the huntsman. He is also, however, the 
guardian of the city, it is he who brings justice (ii) 19, (v) 19, 
and favors the working man (ii) 18, which is somewhat similar to 
(vi) 13, 14 of Tablet 1. The description of the quahties of the 
king in this tablet as in that reminds one somewhat of the Hebrew 
Psalm 72, while the tendency to deification suggests Psalms 2 
and 110 of the Hebrew collection.’ The titles ‘Great bull of the 
dwelling’ (ii. 9), and ‘great holy dun-animal’ (13) surest colossal 
guardian animals before the temple, representing the prince of 
the divinity. It is interesting to observe that the king is not 
only a buU, a dun-animal, a lion, an ox, a shepherd and a steward, 


’ In answer to my question, is the translation chariot correct (ii 6)? What 
sort of a chariot? This is several hundred years before the supposed inbm- 
duction of the horse, and the war chariot with the horse. Is tUs simply a 
wagon for driving or carrying burdens? By what was it drawn? By bulls 
or oxen? Dt. Barton says: ‘that chariots or wagons (the ideogram is that 
later used for chariot) are older than Dungi is shown by Gudea. Cyl. A. VI 
17 describes a diariot drawn by an ass; cf. col. vii, 19 ff. The temple Tlnimii 
has a dtariot-house attached (Ckrl. XXVIII, 16).’ 
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etc., but also ‘a growing wall,’ and ‘a grateful shade,’ figures used, 
likewise in Hebrew poetry. He is also represented in his relation 
to Ninlil as the flood, a refreshing, life-giving stream (iv) 25. 
In (ii) 26 he is the child of the goddess, the most natural sort of 
identification with the divinity. In (vi) 7, 8, he stands and 
prays by ‘the beam.’ Is this a wooden pole like the Asherah, 
which represented the female attribute of deity in Israehte temples? 

In verse 9 and 10 he prays by ‘the wall,’ and on this I think I 
can throw some light from personal experience. At the northern 
comer, or more accurately at the northwest side of the northern 
corner of the temple enclosure at Nippur was a very striking wall 
built of baked brick with cement. In front of this all along we 
found quantities of phallic emblems. It seemed to be a prayer 
wall. The ritual seems to have been to touch the phallic emblem 
to the wall in supplication or petition, letting it fall at the foot of 
the wall, if it did not stick in. 

It wiU be remembered that Loftus found at Erech a wall built 
entirely of inscribed cones laid one upon another. Now these 
cones, as our collections of phallic emblems showed, were con- 
ventionalized forms of the phaUus. That wall built of these 
emblems wa , I think, in its nature or its use similar to the wall 
of the temple at Nippur just described, the praying wall for this 
particular ritual. I found a similar wall, a little different in 
construction, but which suggests a combination of the two, at 
Tello. When I first visited Tello, in 1889, de Sarzec, who was 
extremely jealous and suspicious of visitors to his excavations, 
affected ti be ill, and the excavations were discontinued during 
the day or two of my stay. He did not wish me to se? his work, 
and would not even show me the objects excavated. He was 
very courteous in other ways. He gave me a very good lunch, 
and housed me very nicely, but his jealousy prevented me from 
really seeing his work and his methods. It chanced, however, 
that my conunissioner, who was with me, had formerly been 
with de Sarzec, and imder his escort I went around a small portion 
of the work. At that time I noted a wall which seemed to have 
no rhyme or reason, connecting with nothing, in which were 
embedded some of the inscribed cones. The following year I 
again visited Tello. The excavations had ceased. De Sarzec 
had returned to France, and I understood that the excavations 
had been definitely given up. Accordingly, I felt myself at liberty 
to make such researches as I wished. I went to the wall which I 
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had seen the year before, and which I suspected was in nature 
akin to the wall of cones found by Loftus in Erech, and removed 
two or three of the large mud bricks. I took out from that very 
small section of the vrall about a bushel of inscribed cones, which 
had been built into or thrust into the wall. That I suppose was 
a prayer wall. 

Now note that praying by ‘the beam’ and prajung by ‘the wall’ 
are placed together. If ‘the beam’ is, as I have suggested, the 
pole or the asherah, which represents the female element; then 
praying by the wall would seem to represent the male side. In 
one case the female and in the other case the male emblem of sex 
is used. 

In (vi) 12 and following lines the reference to the roaring hon, 
and the lion hunt: 

Let the roaring lion come, 

He shall not depart: 

Let his plan be frustrated! 

On the mountain his whelps I verily will seize; 

His grown ones with a snare I will verily catch; 

As lord I will catch them; 

As lord I will hold them! 

reminds me of a tablet found at Nippur, of late date, but inter- 
esting as showing the important part which the lion played in 
Babylonian life, namely an ex volo for dehverance or success in a 
lion hunt, representing a man killing or attacking a rampant 
hon with a dagger or short sword. 

Number 4, which Dr. Barton calls ‘A myth of EnlQ and Ninlil,’ 
was, I think, a hturgy to be used to invoke the flood, particularly 
to be used, therefore, at the time when the flood ought to come, 
in order to secme its coming. Sometimes the flood comes a 
httle earlier, sometimes a little later. Whenever there is delay 
in the coming of the flood, there is naturally verj' great anxiety. 
Rehgiously that is the time for special supphcation to the deity 
to bring the flood. The method of doing this is of the nature of 
sympathetic magic, telling the story of the coming of the flood, 
etc. This is one of the most vi\-id and picturesque of all the 
tablets, perhaps the most so. It brings out in the strongest way 
the religious ideas which I have suggested, what the relation is 
between moimtain and dyke, the male divinity on the one hand, 
and the winding, twisting, serpent-like river, the great inundation, 
the female deity on the other. Watching from the mountain 
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house* for the coming of the river is the watching of the god 
himself, i. e. of the mountain house which represents the god, and 
the delight and joy of the watcher is the joy of the god himself. 
There is in this liturgy so vivid a picture of this watching that it 
made me feel as though I were back on top of the old mountain 
house, looking out over the plain, watching for the coming of the 
inundations, seeing the serpent-like, beautiful stream approaching 
and the glimmering light reflected from its surface, falling in love 
with it, as it were filled wuth a passion for it. It was so vivid that 
I can realize and act it out and feel it in myself; how she entices 
him, how he takes her as his wife and she yields to him. 

(i) 15. The holy river, the woman Idazagga, did not flow. 

Ninlil stood on the bank of the canal Nunbiir; 

With holy eyes the lord of . . . eyes looked upon her; 

The gi-eat mountain, father iVIulil, of holy eyes, with 
his eyes looked upon her; 

Her shepherd, he who determines fate of the holy 
eyes, with his eyes looked upon her; 

The exalted father rising, ran; he seized her; he 
kissed her; 

The heart of the lady exulted; her heart was cap- 
tivated, she wished it; she gave herself to him; 

, . . . He received her; he cohabited with her; 

He caused it to rain. 

Then, the same attitude which is depicted in the Hebrew story, 
historically in the case of Amnon and Tamar, allegorically in the 
third chapter of Genesis; to the man the relation is one that 
somehow has in it a sense of sin, of something wrong, of something 
that weakens or injures; and now that it is accomplished, that 
she is his, that ‘the holy river . . . flowed’ (i. 23) he repulses 
and upbraids her; 

To his wife in anger he said; ‘Did I not jdeld to thee?’ 

To Ninlil in anger he said ; ‘ Did I not yield to thee?’ 

. . . . ‘ did I not embrace thee? Did I not know thee? 

. . . I kissed thee; I knew thee; 

. . . thou didst seize me; I submitted; 

. . . thou didst lie down; thou didst gain the mastery; 

. . . thou wast enticing; thou wast mighty.’ 


•This term ‘mountain house’, applied to the old Sumerian temple, is verj- 
familiar to the Hebrew student from its similar application in the Hebrew 
scriptures. Cf. for example, Jer. 26, 18. 
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To the woman, as represented in /ii), however, it is entirely 
different. To her it is the completion of her being, joy and the 
production of offspring. She speaks to Enlil in his wrath, she 
grasps his hand; 

In a dwelling with offspring thou shalt lie down. 

To her husband she spoke; to his anger she gave a kiss; 

Resting her head on her husband she kissed him. 

Standing brilliant by Enlil, her husband, her heart rejoiced. 

The liturgies in (ii) 11 and following seem to represent some 
procession, and some acts of some description, the opening of the 
gates, as in Psalm 24 of the Hebrew Psalter, and an answering 
back and forth. So: 

Enlil, the hero came; 

Enlil, the hero entered; 

and with Enlil marched the 50 great gods, and the seven gods 
of fate. They cast out the e%Tl things from the city ; Ninhl came 
and they stood before the temple and Enlil called : 

0 man of the great gate! man of the lock! 

Man of the strong word; man of the lock! 

Thy lady, Ninlil is here, etc. 

There is at different points the cry of rejoicing, indicating for 
what purpose the liturgy is used, as in (ii) 23 ‘Thy lady, Ninlil,’ 
the coming of the river. Enlil comes into his temple with great 
power and might and high praise, and Ninlil comes with him (as 
(iii) 36, 37, and again (iv) 24), giving grass to the flock and 
clothing the weak, while Enlil, the mighty hero, flashes his 
weapon and overthrows all foes. The object of the whole is to 
bring about the union of Enlil and Ninlil, to bring the fertilizing 
flood to be the wife of the great god Enlil, that so flocks and herds, 
fields and grain may have blessing. All ends with a burst of 
praise, as in some of the Hebrew psalms: ‘Enlil is lord, Enlil is 
king’; and the last two vers^ are ‘high praise to mother Ninlil, 
to father Enlil, praise.’ 

NuMBjai 5. This fragment Barton suggests belongs to an 
incantation ritual, to avert d^tructive storms; to which I have 
nothing to add. 

Number 6. With regard to No. 6, however, which Barton calls 
‘A Prayer for the City of Ur,’ I would ask whether it is not in 
nature precisely the same as 5, and would refer here to my article 
on the Tammuz liturgies above referred to, where I tried to point 
out that some of the liturgies published by Langdon, which he 
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supposed referred to Elamite destructions of Nippur and the like, 
plainly referred to injury done by storm, and were liturgies for 
what I called the vernal house cleaning, the vernal restoration of 
the temples after the destructive winter storms. NaturaEy in 
rituals the destruction done is exaggerated, and so it must not 
be taken literally here as to actual amount. If this suggestion is 
correct, then Nos. 5 and 6 are twins, and their purpose is prac- 
tically the same; or perhaps the first is an incantation to avert 
the storms, the second a litany or liturgy of restoration after the 
damage done. A few verses will filustrate this, I think: 

Joy from the fold is snatched; the storm the cow cuts off. 

The thicket of reeds he overthrows. 

Joy is borne awaj- by the whirlwind, by the wind no tall 
grass is left. 

Ekharra utters a curse, and 

Its land . . . the whirlwind extends over it. 

So they cry to ‘my lady,’ acknowledge her might, beg forgive- 
- ness for the sins of the city, offer Ishtar cakes to Enhl, tell him 
of the disaster and beg him to intervene, for his ‘temples are 
destroyed like a jar that is smashed, thy city, the second which 
thou foundedst, is struck down; it cries out. Thy house weeps; 
O speak, lift it up.’ 

Then Ninlil l^ecomes the intercessor; as protrectress of the city 
her tears flow; she cries before him, begging respite for the city 
whose temple has been shattered, whose beloved priests can no 
longer approach him. Unfortunately the close of this liturgj" is 
wanting. The Ishtar cakes in (ii) 31, which appear again in the 
following tablet, line 14, naturally remind one of the women who 
made the cakes for the queen of the heavens in Jeremiah 44. 19, 
but here they appear, altho called Ishtar cakes, to be offered to 
Enlil, not to his spouse. 

Number 7, entitled by Barton ‘A Hymn to Ibisin,’ is in its 
nature and use similar to No. 3, to be used on the birthday or 
accession to the throne, or at some such stated time, of the king 
of Ur, in this case Ibisin, who is regarded as divine. It celebrates 
the good work that he has done, his power, etc. He has built 
the house of Enlil; he has caused proper sacrifices to be offered; 
he celebrates the feasts of the gods: he has done ever\i:hing to 
make them comfortable and happy, and hence to win their favor 
for the people; he protects the temple and so thru his benevolent 
pow-er joy comes to his land. And the pity of it is, as Barton 
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points out, that he was an inglorious king, who did nothing 
worth while. 

Numbeh 8 is designated by Barton as ‘A New Creation Myth,’ 
and I think correctly; but this creation mj-th is liturgical also, 
in the same sense as 104 in the Hebrew Psalter, or the psalms 
preceding and succeeding that. Such psalms sing of the glory of 
God in the universe, in creation and the like, or in the history of 
His people, thus magnifying God that so His favor may be won 
for the suppliants, who make their oblations and offer their 
sacrifices imto Him. Such compositions are extremely interesting 
as setting forth the ideas of the people using them with regard 
to creation and cosmogony, or with regard to the administration 
by God of the world. Here we have a creation myth which is 
characteristically Babylonian. That is, I mean to say, to appre- 
ciate it, one must see things from the standpoint of the Babylonian 
conditions of life, climate, rivers and all. First we have the 
‘mountain of heaven and earth,’ and the assembly of the great 
gods looking down from heaven and observing what happens. 
There is nothing on earth, just as in the second chapter of Genesis 
there was at first nothing on the earth, no tree had been born, no 
grass had sprung up, land and water were not separated. There 
were no temple terraces, no sheep, no cattle, no crops, no wells, 
no canals, the very names of the gods and the demi-gods and the 
demons thru whom these things exist and who exist in connection 
with them were not known. There was no grain of any sort, no 
possessions, no dwellings. Then comes procreation, with frank 
mention of the sexoial organs. Thru the act of union of god and 
goddess mankin d comes into the world, but naked and homeless, 
without houses, without clothing. Then they begin with rushes 
and reed ropes to make dwellings and form families or tribes; 
then to water the groimd, to get gardens and grow greens. On the 
reverse we are told of further developments, in no very evident 
systematic order, to be sure; flocks enclosed in folds, for protec- 
tion against the storms, a more developed agriculture, civic 
development, with law given from the gods, increase of wealth, 
bringing danger of attack, and hence houses and cities of brick; 
and at the end, what we should expect earher, man and his help- 
meet, as in the Hebrew story. While I have called this a liturgj', 
and presume that it was sung as such in temple services, there are 
in it no liturgical and ritual notes such as exist in all the other 
tablets considered. It is purely a h\-mn. 
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Numbeh 9 tells somewhat dramatically the tale of the rise to 
power as king of Isin of Ishbiurra of Mair, the Sumerian patriot, 
sximmoned by Father Enlil to break the Iwnds of the oppressed, 
like Moses. Barton calls it ‘An Oracle for Ishbiurra, founder of 
the dynasty of Isin.’ I think it is a Te Deurn or hymn of triumph 
for Ishbiurra’s victories, something like Exodus 15, or 2 Sam. 22, 
if I may again compare with Hebrew Psalms and liturgies. 

Number 10 Dr. Barton calls ‘An excerpt from an exorcism.’ 
What is here published, and which Dr. Barton notes is part of a 
larger text, consists of two fairly equal stanzas, the first closing 
with a statement that Enlil’s priests are making Ishtar cakes, or 
a direction to them to make Ishtar cakes for his sanctuary; and 
the second with the bidding to make Ishtar cakes for his temple, 
Emakh. The first stanza, preceding the clause about the Ishtar 
cakes, is a glorification of Enlil, as prince who terrifies the land 
with darkness, and rejoices it with light, who give abundance, 
who inhabits the mountain, a protector and creator. The second 
stanza is an appeal to him dwelling in the mountain, the just 
shepherd, to speak the word of command which brmgs blessing. 
I fancy that this is the liturgy for the ritual act of making the 
Ishtar cakes (lines 12 and 22), the incantation to be sung during 
the process. If that be so, then we have here also some intimation 
of the use and purpose of Ishtar cakes, to please, propitiate and 
strengthen Enlil, that he may speak the word of life. 

Number 11 is a fragment of the textjnisnamed by Dr. Langdon 
‘Liturgy to Nintud on the Creation of Man and Woman,’ which 
needs for its understanding the remaining portions. 

In these notes I have followed Dr. Barton’s translations which, 
considering the difficulties of the language and the fragmentary^ 
character of the texts, he would be the first . I fancy', to designate 
as tentative. I have ventured to comment on them at all only' 
because as I read and studied his translations and his notes I 
have felt that out of my personal experience in the country of 
these Liturgies I was able to understand and appreciate some 
points which the text scholar might overlook. 

As elucidating further the litm^ical use of these texts I -desire 
to call attention also to the text published by Langdon under 
the title The Sumerian Paradise of the Gods, and recently repub- 
lished by' Mercer m the Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. 
This was a hturgy to be used in connection with a feast either of 
fertilization, of the coming of the fertilizing floods, or possibly of 
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harvest or sowing, I am inclined to think the fomier. As this 
' liturgj" itself indicates, bearing out the account which has come 
down thru Herodotus, and our discoveries of abundant use of 
sexual emblems at Nippur and elsewhere, and especially of the 
thrusting of a phallus into a wall, the ritual for procuring the 
fertilization of the crops was connected with sexual license on the 
part of the worshippers. This is a ‘sympathetic’ ritual act, 
participating in and thus promoting the union of god and goddess 
by which fertilization is produced. Generation plays a mighty 
part in such early religious documents, as in early ritual, the 
perpetual miracle and mysterj”^ of the origin of life. Enid, the 
great god of Nippur, looks down from his mountain house on the 
beautifid serpent, the winding river, lying before him, and is 
enticed, and she becomes his mate. This beautiful goddess, 
whose floods give birth to trees and grain and flocks and all that 
man needs, brings also destruction with her storms and floods, 
and sickness, as the aftermath of her inundations. It is the rule 
and dominance of the river by the Lord of the moimtain house, 
with his temples and cities and terraces and dikes, which brings 
to men the blessing of wealth, and worship and ritual must be 
developed for maintaining and controlling the one and the other. 
In these texts one gets glimpses of the ven,- foundation concep- 
tions of the religion of Bab3'lonia, speculations on the develop- 
ment of its civilization, and occasional allusions to events of its 
historx". 

Obverse 

1. 2. The salutation to the god and goddess in their holy 
shrine, the mountain of Dilmun; a sort of ‘03'ez, oyez.’ 

3-12. The glorification of the holy sanctuarj' in which Enki 
cohabits with his mate. Does this use of ‘mountain of Dilmun' 
implj' a legend which goes back of Nippur, ascribing the origin 
of its shrine and its cult to an older derivation from Dihnun? 

13-30. The recital of conditions before the love and copulation 
of god and goddess; before the god of the mountain house, of 
cities and terraces and dikes, and the goddess of the river, and its 
floods made benevolent by canals, were brought together. Nature 
could not function aright, all was perxerted. 

31-11. 6. As in the Bible story of the garden of Eden it is the 
woman who with the serpent entices man to the se.xual act which 
shall make him the producer of life, like to the gods, living on 
forever, so in this recital it is the female part, the goddess, who 
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entices the god. A canal there must be, the river must be brought, 
by the taming of which under him the water of life may be given 
to the land. 

7-19. The recital ends in a burst of prayer and praise for the 
coming of the water, closing with the assurance of fulfilment of 
the petition in the usual ritual manner. 

20-45. Then comes the impregnation of the goddess and the 
birth of Tagtug. This is not three impregnations and three 
births, but one, sung three times over in liturgical fashion with 
variations, to give emphasis and solemnity. Thru it one sees 
also the kind of ritual acts, symbolical and actual, which were 
part of the service of this festival. 

Reverse 

13-48. This brings the life-giving power of the water, or the 
• product of the water, Ninkur’s sons, Tagtug, who in some symboUc 
fashion seems to be brought into the temple and enthroned there, 
displacing Enki in a sort of feast of misrule. Then Enki comes 
as a husbandman, a gardener, with similar sj-mbolism, and is 
admitted thus into his own temple, where he proceeds to honor 
Tagtug and place him on the great throne in the chief sanctuary. 

Then follows a recitative, telling of : 

II. 7-15, the planting of the fruits, born of the mating of god and 
goddess, and, 16-36, the blessing, naming and designation of all 
the fruits sprung from their union. 

37-III. 23. Then comes the purposeful and dramatic clash of 
disharmony, as a foil the better by contrast to bring out the desired 
effect. Ninharsag, WTathful, demands her place and reward and 
honor in the sanctuary, that she who has born Tagtug be received 
into the shrine and honored there, which is done and she ‘sat 
down in majesty.’ 

24-42. Then follows a recitative describing the many children 
bom of the happy imion of god and goddess, who have power to 
heal all ills of man; closing with a hj-mn of praise, 43-50, to all 
these divine generations, to which is added 51, in behalf of the 
scribes who write the sacred texts, the god of scribes, Nidaba. 



NOTE ON DR. PETERS’ NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 

On the Early Sumeri-an Religion .and its Expression 

George A. Barton 
Bryn Mawr College 

The texts pvblished in my Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscrip- 
tions are most of them extremely difficult, especially in their 
present fragmentary condition. I have read Dr. Peters’ com- 
ments on them with much interest and am grateful to him for his 
attempt to elucidate their meaning from the knowledge gained by 
his experience in Babjdonia. His obseiwations in most instances 
commend themselves. It is a question whether he has not at 
times over-workeil the liturgical idea. While I have that feeling 
in reading his notes. I am not prepared to say that he has. 

The object of the present note is to discuss Dr. Peters’ sugges- 
tion that text No. 1 is a h\Tnn or liturgy in part in praise of a 
king of Kesh, who had rebuilt the temple at Nippur. This 
possibility, though it occurred to me when editing the text, was 
not seriously entertained, because so little is known historically of 
Kesh, that such a consideration seemed to land us in an historical 
mist. The suggestion is, however, Avorthy of more serious con- 
sideration than was then giA'en it. If it should turn out to point 
to an historical fact, it might open a new vista in Babylonian 
history. 

The ideogram employed in our text for Kesh is Briinnow, No. 
10859 (= CT 11.49. 32 ab). The question is, does this ideogram 
designate a city that was later designated by another ideogram, 
or does it refer to a city never designated by another ideogram? 
If the latter alternative is true, then Kesh disappeared at the 
dawn of written history and we know practically nothing about 
it. If the former is true, then it is possible that something of its 
later histor\' is known, or at least ascertainable. Clay {Empire 
of the Amorites. p. 104) identifies Kesh with Opis. He does this 
on the authority of Thureau-Dangin, who in SAK, pp. 20, 21, read 
the ideogram UgU-Kesh. Later in his work, however, (p. 225 
note d) Thureau-Dangin recognized U0U as referring to Opis. 
Claj’S identification is accordingly erroneous. Kesh is designated 
by quite a different ideogram. If Kesh were the same as Opis, 
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and this foundation cylinder celebrated the repair of the temple 
of Enlil by a king of Opis, it might record an historical incident 
in the work of one of those kings of Opis whose names are recorded 
on the dynastic tablet discovered some years ago by Scheil. In 
that case the cylinder would be older by one or two hundred years 
than the date assigned it in mj' book. There is, however, no 
satisfactorj’' evidence known to me for the identification of Kesh 
with Opis. 

A stronger argument for the identification of Kesh with Kish 
could be made. The ideogram for Kesh (Kt-e-es, Briinnow, 
10859) is also transliterated Kish {Ki-’-is, Briinnow, 10860).* 
The dynasty to which Naram-Sin and Shargalisharri belonged 
was a dynasty of Kish and Agade, and if Kesh were an archaic 
designation of Kish, the city might so be referred to in a poetical 
composition such as our cj'linder contains. The identification of 
Kesh with Kish seems to be accepted by Thureau-Dangin {SAK 
225 note d), and by Harper, who translated the ideogram by the 
name Kish (Code of Hammurabi, p. 5). In the code, however, 
the god of Kish is Za-md-ma (read by Clay, Za-ba-ba), while the 
god of Kesh is ]^Ia-ma. As the S 3 dlables md and ma are repre- 
sented in the two names by different cuneifonn signs, and Kesh 
and Kish are designated by different ideograms, it seems precari- 
ous to assume that the two cities were the same. 

Kesh was apparently situated somewhere near Kish and Opis 
(Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit.). There is no evidence known to me 
of a king or dj nasty of Kesh that conquered Babylonia. Never- 
theless Dr. Peters’ idea that the CA'linder celebrates the work of 
a king who rebuilt the temple commends itseff as probable. It 
is not neeessarv’ to assume that this monarch was a king of Kesh; 
if he proceeded to Nippur from Kesh. where he had made some 
conquest, or repaired some temple, the conditions of our text 
would be fulfilled. 

While, therefore, I am favorably inclined to Dr. Peters’ inter- 
pretation of the text. I am inclined, while awaiting fuller informa- 
tion as to the locality and identity of Kesh, tentatively to hold 
as before that in all probabilitx' the c.vlinder is from the time of 
Naram-Sin. 


> The dty of Kish is usuaDy denoted by a different ideogram (Briinnow, 
Xo. 8904 and Meissner, Xo. 6688). In the one passage known to me in 
which this ideogram is syllabically defined (Keisner s Hymnen, 57. 13, 14) the 
name is spelled Ki-si, not KUi-is. 



SOME LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE ABSENCE 
OF TRAGEDY IN THE CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 
DRAMA 

Virginia Saunders 
New York City 

Everyone who is acquainted with Sanskrit dramatic literature 
is aware that one of the most striking characteristics of the so-called 
classical drama is the absence of a tragic ending. The discovery 
of the manuscripts of the thirteen plays attributed to Bhasa proves 
that this was not true of the older dramas, as some of them are 
real tragedies. But this fact only makes more puzzling and more 
interesting the problem of the consistency with which the later 
dramatists avoided the tragic ending. 

In a number of the later plays there are many distressing occur- 
rences during the progress of the action, but there is never any 
tragedy in the sense of calamity which remains at the close of the 
last act. There are near approaches to this but the tragic outcome 
is always prevented b}' the timely assistance of a friend or the 
intervention of the gods. 

As Dr. Lindenau has pointed out in his Bhasa-Studien,* there 
must have been known to Bhasa a form of the Natya-Sastra older 
than the recension we have. In this older form the strict rules 
concerning the happy ending were probably lacking. In the 
Bharata known to us, however, and in other dramaturgical works, 
the rules on this point of avoiding an unhappy ending are very 
definite and they were very strictly followed by the classical 
dramatists. 

The text-books of dramaturgj', as we have them, in giving the 
different conclusions which a play might have, seem to make no 
provision for anj-lhing opposed to the ultimate happiness of the 
hero and heroine,* and it is distinctly stated that the death of the 
hero or principal person should not occur anwhere in the play.* 


I Bkasastudien: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des altindischen Dramas, von 
Dr. Max Lindenau, Leipzig 1918, p. 29. 

•See G. C. O. Haas, DaSarUpa, tr. and text (1912), pp. 92 and 145; L4vi, 
Le thiatre intUen (1890), p. 86. 

» DR, p. 93. 
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Concerning one type of play^ it is stated that the death of a great 
person must not be presented even though it took place in the 
legend from which the plot is derived.® Not only must the hero 
and the heroine suffer no calamity at the end of the play but they 
must not even be sorrowful. 

There were a number of violations of the rules concerning the 
things considered indecorous to present before the eyes of the 
audience,® but usually they took place off-stage. Even the death 
of the hero and heroine occurs but there is always a quick restora- 
tion and all ends happily.^ 

I have said that the dramatists of the later plays adhered strictly 
to the rules regarding the happy ending. I recognize the fact that 
the rules, as we know them, may have been made after the plays 
were written, but even if this were so there must have been a strong 
tradition which had become firmly established, otherwise there 
would never have been the remarkable consistency we find in the 
technique of the plays. 

Whether written or unwritten there seems no doubt that a deep 
ifeneration for these rules is the cause of lack of tragedy in the later 
Sanskrit drama. 

There is no reason, I believe, to think that some of the writers 
of these plays could not have written real tragedies if they had so 
wished. There is an abundance of evidence to show that these 
playwrights were keen psychologists, and they were certainly well 
versed in the working out of cause and effect. With these qualifi- 
cations and the ability, so amply proved in numerous passages, to 
portray deep and noble emotions, we are justified in concluding 
that the failure to write tragedy was not due to the inability of the 
writers. 

In spite of the fine qualities of many of the Sanskrit plays we are 
almost sure, in reading those which are essentially potential 
tragedies, to find ourselves wishing they had continued so to the 
end. The effect upon us is that of the modern melodrama — the 
heart may be satisfied but the artistic sense suffers a shock. 

It is the purpose of this paper to consider how a few of these 


‘ DR, p. 105; L4vi, p. 145. 

* For examples see Mrcchakatika, Act 3, and Viddha^alabhanjika, Acts 3 
and 4, Gray tr., J AOS vol. 27. 

^ See Canda-Kaulika, Nagananda, and Mrcchakatika. 
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plays could be changed into tragedies without altering the psy- 
chology of the characters, in fact changing nothing but the ending, 
and perhaps making a slight readjustment of scenes. 

Let us take, for example, the VikramorvasI of Kahdasa. In 
order to obtain the invariable happy conclusion the author has 
greatly changed the original story of Urvasi and King Puriiravas, 
which allowed them to remain together so long as the King did not 
behold the son to be borne to him by Urvasi. By removing the 
inevitable tragedy of such a love Kalidasa has weakened his drama 
from the artistic standpoint. Although he had a fine tragic plot 
all ready for his poetic touch, in order to avoid the tragedy, he 
lowered his heroine from her divine estate and even caused the 
great divinity, Indra, to break his word. 

Practically the only change of any importance needed to make 
a tragedy of the VikramorvaSI would be in the last scene. We can 
easily imagine the fiine scene, between Urvaa and Puriiravas, that 
Kalidasa might have written, in which the king is in a tragic 
conflict of emotion between his joy in beholding, for the first time, 
his son and heir, and his agony of sorrow at the loss of Urvaj§i 
resulting from the sight of this same child. 

A further example is the Uttara-Rama-Carita of Bhavabhuti. 
Out of the material of this play could have been made a great 
tragedy. If Rama’s moral conflict between his kingly duties and 
his love for his wife had been kept the central theme, and the 
whole play had thus been based upon it; if the banishment of Sita, 
after much inward struggle and spiritual suffering, had come 
toward the end of the play, we might have had a tragedy worthy 
even of Shakespeare. This would have been the more assured 
through Bhavabhuti’s power of description, his tenderness and 
beauty of thought, and his inherent sense for the dramatic. 

The Nagananda of Har^ could quickly be transformed into a 
tragedy by changing some of the lighter scenes slightly and elimi- 
nating the intervention of the gods at the end. If Jimutavahana 
were not restored to life the play would be not only more tragic 
but more artistic. A fine contrast could have been made between 
the hero’s love for his bride and his devotion to what he felt to be 
his compelling duty. The hero has sacrificed his hfe willingly and 
we feel that, according to all the rules of art, he should not come to 
life again. 

Bhavabhuti’s Malatimadhava has often been called the Romeo 
and Juliet of the Sanskrit drama. To any one who is not familiar 
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with the subject this comparison with Shakespeare’s play would 
naturally imply that Malatimadhava is a tragedy. There is a 
similarity, indeed, between the two dramas in many points, and 
there are several near approaches to tragedy in this Sanskrit play, 
but all ends well. This play is verj-^ dramatic and the elements 
of tragedy are strong. To develop these but few changes would 
need to be made. The father of Malati should appear as one of 
the principal characters. His fear of the king’s disfavor could be 
strongly dwelt upon and contrasted with his love for his daughter. 
By showing this conflict as a moral struggle the tragic note would 
be estabhshed at once. Nandana, the king’s favorite, to whom 
the king wishes. Malati married, would have to appear in person 
in order to give a contrast with Madhava, the hero. The very fine- 
scene at the end, in which Malati wanders upon the field of the 
dead and is finally about to be offered as a victim to the dreadful 
goddess Camunda, need not have been changed at all. All that is 
needed to make the play a real Romeo and Juliet is to delay the- 
hero in his arrival upon the field of the dead just about one minute. 
Such an ending would be just retribution to the father for sacri- 
ficing his child’s happiness rather than risk the king’s disfavor. 

The Canda-Kau^ika of Kshemisvara is filled with tragic incidents 
from the time the king is cursed by the angrj' hermit to the end 
of the play, when the little prince, whose death occurs as the 
final overwhelming sorrow', is restored to life by the gods and the 
king receives again his lost kingdom. Nothing but divine inter- 
vention could possibly have saved this play from being a complete 
tragedy. 

These are suggestions simply to show' how some of the Sanskrit 
dramas might have been, without much change excepting the 
final outcome, made tragedies worthy of high honor, and how these 
have probabl}' been lost to us through the rules prohibiting 
unhappy endings. 

I have not mentioned the incident in Harsa’s Pri3'adarsika of the 
heroine being bitten by a serpent and seeming to be dead, nor in 
the Mrcchakatika, ascribed to Sudraka, of the apparent killing of 
Vasantasena, because they are mereh' dramatic devices used to 
further the plot and not the logical tragic result of previous actions. 
These incidents might be compared to the supposed death of 
Hermione in the Winter’s Tale, of Imogen in Cj-mbeline, or of Hero 
in Much Ado About Nothing. I should mention in this connec- 
tion the Svapnavasavadatta, one of the Bhasa plaj's. In this 
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play the false report of the Queen’s death is used to bring about 
the happy ending. Here the audience knows from the be ginnin g 
that the Queen is not really dead. 

We know that at least as early as Kalidasa the strict rules, 
whether written or traditional, barring tragedy from the Hindu 
stage, were firmly established and closely observed. What caused 
the introduction of these rules we do not know. Keith has attempt- 
ed to explain the invariable happy ending by finding its origin in 
the ritual of the spring festival in which summer triumphs over 
winter.* Of course in the light of the Bhasa pla5’^s this explanation 
would lose its force. Lindenau believes the solution is to be 
sought in the simple fact of the dramatists’ yielding to the taste 
and demand of the public.® 

I cannot feel that the last word has been said on this very inter- 
esting phase of Hindu thought as shown in the drama. The evi- 
dence does not seem yet to be sufficient for a final judgment. Per- 
haps Dr. Belvalkar, in his promised critical edition of the Natya- 
Mstra, will have some new theory to offer which may help to 
clear up the problem. 


’ ‘Origiu of the Drama’, JR AS 1912, p. 423. 
* Bham-studien, p. 31, note 1. 
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The Tower of Babel at Borsippa 

I am pleased to see that Dr. Kraeling (above, p. 276 ff.) main- 
tains the identification of the Tower of Babel with Birs Nimrud. 
That has been my view ever since I first saw the remarkable ruins 
of Birs Nimrud in 1889. They are far more striking to the eye 
than anything in Babylon, and they lie sufficiently near to Babylon 
to make the ordinary man connect them with the famous name 
of Babel, for indeed Borsippa must "have seemed to him no more 
than a suburb of the great city. It seems to me, however, that 
Dr. Kraeling has omitted the best evidence of his theory, which 
I cited in Nippur (Vol. 1, 217) in 1897. Because it was written 
so long ago that it has passed out of mind, I venture to quote the 
passage : 

Tn the clay cylinders of Nebuchadrezzar found by Sir Henr\' 
Rawlinson in the corners of the Ziggurat of Birs Nimrud, we read: 

“Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, the rightful ruler, the 
expression of the righteous heart of Marduk, the exalted high 
priest, the beloved of Nebo, the wise prince who devotes his care 
to the affairs of the great gods, the unwearying ruler, the restorer 
of Esagila and Ezida, the ,son and heir of Nabopolassar, king of 
Babylon, am I. 

“Marduk the great god formed me aright and commissioned me 
to perform his restoration; Nebo, guider of the universe of heaven 
and earth, placed in my hand the right sceptre; Esagila, the house 
of heaven and earth, the abode of Marduk, lord of the gods, Ekua, 
the sanctuary of his lordship, I adorned glorioush' with shining 
gold. Ezida I built anew, and completed its construction with 
silver, gold, precious stones, bronze, musiikkani wood, and cedar 
wood, Timinanki. the ziggurat of Babylon, I built and com- 
pleted; of bricks glazed w'ith lapis-lazuli (blue) I erected its 
summit. 

“At that time. the house of the seven di\'isions of heaven and 
earth, the ziggurat of Borsippa, which a former king had built 
and carried up to the height of forty-two ells, but the summit of 
which he had not erected, was long since fallen into decay, and its 
water conduits had become useless; rain storms and tempests had 
penetrated its unbaked brick-work; the bricks which cased it 
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were bulged out, the unbaked bricks of its terraces were converted 
into rubbish heaps. The great lord Marduk moved my heart to 
rebuild it. Its place I changed not and its foimdation I altered 
not. In a lucky month, on an auspicious day I rebuilt the imbaked 
bricks of its terraces and its encasing bricks, which were broken 
away, and I raised up that which was fallen down. My inscriptions 
I put upon the kiliri of its buildings. To build it and to erect its 
summit I set my hand. I built it anew as in former times; as in 
days of yore I erected its summit. 

“Nebo, rightful son, lordly messenger, majestic friend of 
Marduk, look kindly on mj”^ pious works; long life, enjojinent of 
health, a firm throne, a long reign, the overthrow of foes, and 
conquest of the land of the enemy give me as a gift. On thy 
righteous tablet which determines the course of heaven and earth, 
record for me length of days, write for me wealth. Before Marduk, 
lord of heaven and earth, the father who begat thee, make pleasant 
my days, speak favorably for me. Let this be in thy mouth, 

‘ Nebuchadrezzar, the restorer king.’ ” ’ 

Nebuchadrezzar describes the condition in which the ziggurat 
was when he found it. It was built long before his day, and built 
with ver>' ambitious ideas. It was forty^two ells in height, but 
the summit had never been completed. The consequence of this 
failure to erect the summit was that the water struck into the 
unprotected mud bricks forming the mass of the interior of the 
ziggurat, dissolved them, and broke and bulged out the casing 
walls of baked bricks by which the different terraces were held in, 
reducing the whole to a huge mass of ruins. The water conduits 
referred to are such as Haynes found on the sides of the ziggurat 
at Nippur, designed to carry off the water from the surfaces of the 
upper terraces, and save the whole structure from decay. These 
conduits are useful only in case proper arrangements are made to 
carry into them the water falling on the surfaces of the upper 
terraces. The failure in this case to ‘erect the summit’, and the 
consequent soaking of the water into the clay bricks of the interior, 
soon rendered these conduits useless. 

The striking similarities of this storj* to that of the Tower of 
Babel are, outside of the site, the extremely ambitious nature of 
this ziggurat of Borsippa which Nebuchadrezzar found in ruins, 
and the fact that after it had been raised to a great height the 
work was abandoned, leaving the building in such an incomplete 
condition that its ruin was inevitable. 
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As Nebuchadrezzar found it, the tower was little more than an 
enormous mass of ruins. He built it over entirely, and made it a 
seven-staged ziggurat. It is the ruins of Nebuchadrezzar’s ziggurat 
which constitute the present Birs Nimrud, and the explorations 
which have been conducted there revealed the seven stages still 
oxistirig. 

Now, Nebuchadrezzar gives no similar description of the ruined 
and incomplete condition of any other ziggurat winch he rebuilt. 
He rebuilt, among other places, the ziggurat of Esagil in Babylon, 
but he says nothing of its ruined condition. Evidently the ruined 
condition of the ziggurat at Borsippa, in connection with its 
great size and ambitious design, made a strong impression upon 
his mind, or the mind of the writer of his inscription. This is not 
a positive proof that it made a similar impression on the world at 
large, yet the natural induction is that the ruined condition of 
this ziggurat was notorious, and impressed all beholders. How 
long before the time of Nebuchadrezzar it had fallen into such a 
condition, it is impossible from our present information to say. 
Nebuchadrezzar says ‘long since’, and does not mention the 
name of the original builder, calling him merely ‘a former king’, 
as though its original construction were a thing of the remote past, 
the details of which were long since forgotten. But whatever the 
date, Nebuchadrezzar’s account of the ruins of this ziggurat 
corresponds so well with the story of the eleventh chapter of 
Genesis, that one is inclined to attach that story, at least tenta- 
tively, to this ruin. The proximity of the site to Babylon led to 
its connection with that weU-known name, Babel, in the Hebrew 
story. 

John P. Petehs 

University of the South 


. Note on Angaros, in Montgomery’s ‘Aramaic Incantation 
Texts from Nippur’ 

In Montgomery’s Incantation Texts from Nippur, page 196, 
there is the translation of a lengthy charm on behalf of one 
Mesarsia, in which a large number of non-Semitic deities and 
demons are invoked. In line 7 of this charm occurs the formula, 
Tn the name of Angarfe’. In view of the fact that certain Indian 
names certainly occur in these incantations, — Hindu in Nos. 24 
and 40, and Hinduitha in number 38, — it does not seem improbable 
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that this name is to be identified wdth that of Angiras, sometimes 
a deity and sometimes a semi-divine being of Indian mjdhology. 
Angiras is frequently identified with Agni, the fire god, in the 
Vedas, but is also the progenitor of a fine of priests. In many 
passages he is the father of Brihaspati, and in Rig Veda 2. 23. 18 
is identified with Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati, the ‘Lord of the 
Charm’. In view of the fact that Angiras is so frequently 
invoked or utilized in Indian magic, the importation of his name 
into Mesopotamia would seem quite possible. In the Atharva 
Veda, 19. 34. ], we have him identified with a magical plant: 
‘Jangida, thou art Angiras: thou art a guardian, Jangida. Let 
Jangida keep safely all om- bipeds and our quadrupeds’ (Griffith’s 
translation). When one remembers that a common name for this 
Veda is ‘Atharvangirasah,’ and even ‘Angirasa Veda’, and that 
this is preeminently the book of the ancient priestlj' magicians, 
the probabihty of the identification seems increased. The 6 in 
the final syllable of Angaros is just what we would expect to rep- 
resent the a in the nominative Angiras. 

Among other proper names which may possibly be Indian, one 
may note Arsi in 37, line 5, which may well be Sanskrit Rishi, 
and Dar§i, called the foreigner, in No. 29. This, meaning ‘seer’, 
though used ordinarilj' only in composition in Sanskrit, is used as 
a noun in Hindi. 

George Willi.\m Browx* 

• Trans\lvania College 


PERSONALIA 

Pkofessor Rich.uib Gottheil, at present on duty at the University of 
Strasbourg, contributes a note on the death of M . Max Van Bebche.m who died 
in the past winter at his home in Geneva, in his fifty-sixth year. He h&s 
been since 1892 the organizer and director of the Corpus of .\rabic Inscriptions. 
The EgiTitian division of the work has appeared, and he was engaged in over- 
seeing in Cairo the printing of the division on Palestine when his last illness 
overtook him. Dr. Gottheil adds: ‘His skill in deciphering the tangled 
inscriptions upon mosque walls and upon other buildings was wizard-like. 
But his far-reaching knowledge and hb well-poised judgment held his skill 
in proper bounds: and his writings are fascinating for their historic richnesii 
and for the wonderful stories that he forced stone and mortar to tell. ' 

M. Paul P.ascal Henri Pognon, retired Consul General of France, died 
at ChamMrj-, France, March 16, 1921. His long diplomatic residence in 
the East, at .Aleppo and elsewhere, gave him the opportunity of firsthand 
research in antiquities and he contributed several hotable works in As.syrian 
and Aramaic studies and archaeological exploration. 



PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT THE MEETING IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 1921 

The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred 
and thirty-third meeting, were held in Baltimore, Maryland, 
at Johns Hopkins University and Goucher College, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter Week, March 29, 30, and 
31, 1921. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 


sessions: 



.Adler 

Greene, Mi.s.s 

Norton, Miss 

Barret 

Hanime 

Notz 

Barton 

Haupt 

Ogden 

Bates, Mrs. 

Hume, R. E. 

Patterson 

Benze 

Hu.ssey, MLss 

Pavry 

Bernstein 

Jackson, .A. V. W. 

Robinson, D. M. 

Blake 

Jackson. Mrs. 

Rosenau 

Bloomfield, M. 

Jastrow 

Sanders F. I\. 

Brown, \V. N. 

Johnson, N. T. 

Saunders, Mrs. 

Butin 

Kayser 

Schapiro 

Casanowicz 

Macht 

Schmidt 

Collitz 

Mann, J. 

Schoff 

Dan ton 

Margolis, M. L. 

Seidel 

DeLong 

Matthews, I. G. 

Sukthankar 

Dickins, Mrs. 

Micheison 

Swingle 

Dominian 

Moncure 

Wicker, Miss 

Dougherty 

Montgomery 

Williams, T. 

DOncan 

Morgenstern 

A'eaworth, Miss 

Edgerton, F. 

Mu.s.s-.Amolt 

A'ohannan 

Ember 

Newell 

[Total: 61 

Gibble 

Nies, J. B. 



THE FIRST SESSION 

The first session was held on Tuesday morning beginning at 
9.47 A. M., at Johns Hopkins University, the President, Doctor 
Talcott Williams, being in the chair. The reading of the Pro- 
ceedings at Ithaca in 1920 was dispensed with, as they had already 
lieen printed in the Jot'knal (40.204-223) : there were no correc- 
tions and they were approved as printed. 


11 J.\OS 41 
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Professor Haupt, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented its report in the form of a printed program. 
The succeeding sessions were appointed for Tuesday afternoon 
at half past two, Wednesday morning at half past nine, Wednesday 
afternoon at half past two, and Thursday morning at half past 
nine. It was announced that the sessions on Wednesday would 
be held at Goncher College, and that the session on Wednesday 
afternoon would be devoted to papers dealing with the historical 
study of religions, and pajjers of a more general character. It 
was announced that the President and Trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University would entertain the members at a limcheon 
at the Johns Hopkins Club on Tuesday at 1 p. m. ; that there 
would be an informal gathering at the same place on Tuesday 
evening; that the President and Trustees of Goucher College 
would entertain the members at a luncheon in Catherine Hooper 
Hall on Wednesday at 1 p. m.; and that the annual subscription 
dinner would Ije at the Canary Inn on Wednesday at 6.30 p, m. 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

The Corresponding Secretary, Doctor Charles J. Ogden, pre- 
sented the following report : 

During, the past year the correspondence of the Society has increased in 
bulk almost alarmingly; but when the matters of routine are sifted out, the 
residue of suflScient importance to report is not too large. 

From abroad the Corresponding Secretary received notice last September 
of the organization of a Dutch Oriental Society, entitled ‘Oostersch Genoot- 
’schap in Nederland’, for the purpose of promoting in that country the study 
of the languages, Uteratures, history, ethnology, and archaeology of the East. 
The seat of the Society is at Leiden, and the President is Dr. C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje. The Board of Directors of this Society, at its spwcial meeting in 
November last, took cognizance of the organization of the Dutch Oriental 
Society and extended greetings to it officially. 

The Secretary regrets to repwrt that the British, French, and Italian Asiatic 
Societies have been unable to accept the invitation extended to them by the 
Directors of this Society to pjarticipate in this meeting, which would thereby 
have assumed the character of a joint meeting of the four Societies. 'The 
letters of Lord Reay, President of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of M. Senart, 
President of the Society Asiatique, indicate the various difficulties, such as 
the season of the year and the unfavorable conditions for travel, which made it 
impx>ssible to secure the attendance of representatives of those Societies. The 
Secretary would in this r^ard urge up>on the Society the advisabUity of con- 
sidering with some care the status of its international relations, in order that 
it may be prepjared to co-op)erate effectively with the Federated Asiatic Socie- 
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ties abroad. This is the more advisable because it is proposed at the next joint 
meeting in 1922 to regulate definitely the rotation and the date of those to 
follow. 

The increase in the Society’s membership last year, gratifying as it has been, 
has made the task of keeping a correct list of the members’ names and addresses 
more difficult, particularly when the migratory habits of Americans are taken 
into account. The Secretary has received much help in this matter from other 
officers, especially from the Treasurer of the Society and from the former 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Middle West Branch; but he would ask the members 
in general to furnish him with any information they possess concerning changes 
in address, title, academic connection, and the like, both for themselves and 
for their friends. 

Since the last meeting, the death of one honorary member. Professor Olden- 
berg, has been reported. The corporate membership, which was 356 at the 
opening of the last meeting, was increased to 478 by the election at that time 
of 122 new members; but the losses during the year by death (10) and by 
resignation (IB) amount to 20, so that the present number of corporate mem- 
bers is 458. Such a net gain of over one hundred is a welcome auguiy for the 
continued grow'th of the Society. 

In concluding this report, it is fitting briefly to commemorate those mem- 
bers whose deaths have been reported since the last meeting. 

Professor Hermann Oldenbero, for many years of the University of Kiel, 
but latterly of the University of Gottingen, was one of our honorary inembers. 
His scholarly interests were centered about the earher religious literature of 
India, both in the orthodox form of the Veda and in the great heresy of Bud- 
dhism. His earliest works were editions of Buddhist texts,, and his general 
outline of Buddhism, entitled Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde, 
first published in 1881, went through many editions. Later he occupied himself 
especially with the criticism and exegesis of the Rig Veda, as his works Die 
Hymnen des Rigveda (1888), Die Religion des Veda (1894), and Rigveda; 
lexthriHsche und exegelische Nolen (1909-1912), bear witness, altho he surveyed 
the wider field of Indian literature as well. One of his last books. Die Lehre 
der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge des Buddhismus (1915), was a fitting linking 
of the two chief lines of his activity. Elected in 1910. Died on March 18, 1920. 

Rev. Henry Swift, M.A., formerly rector of St. Peter’s Church, Plymouth, 
Conn., who as a chaplain in the United States Army spent twelve 3 'ears in the 
Philippines and made many translations from various languages for the 
Government. Elected in 1914. Died on January 14, 1920. 

T. Ramakrishna Pillai, of Madras, India, for twenty-five years a fellow 
of the University of Madras and an active member of the Tamil Lexicon Com- 
mittee from its beginning. Elected in 1913. Died on February 29, 1920. 

Professor Camden M. Cobern, of Alleghenj' College, Meadville, Pa., a 
diligent and enthusiastic scholar, who, before giving up pastoral work for his 
academic position, had had practical experience in research and excavation in 
Egypt and Palestine. Tho always interested in the broader aspects of Biblical 
study, he felt the importance for it of the results of archaeological e.xploration 
and wrote extensively on this topic, his latest work being The Neic Archecdogical 
Discoveries (1917). Elected in 1918. Died on May 5, 1920. 
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Professor Israel Friedlaender, of the Jewish Theological Seminary, New 
York City, a profoxmd student of medieval Judaism and Mohammedanism, was 
killed last summer in the Ukraine while engaged in succoring his distressed 
coreligionists. He was a member of this Society from 1904 to 1915 and con- 
tributed an important article on ‘The IJeterodoxies of the Shiites in the Pre- 
sentation of Ibn Hazm’ to Volumes 28 and 29 of the Journ.\l. Re-elected in 
1920. Died on July 5, 1920. 

Rabbi Eli Mayer, Ph.D., of Albany, N. Y., formerly associate rabbi of 
Congregation Rodeph Shalom of Philadelphia. Elected in 1920. Died on 
July 29, 1920. 

\\Tlli.\m Henry Furness, 3d, M.D., of Philadelphia, whose activities were 
not limited to the medical profession but covered a wide range of scientific 
endeavor. His interest in the Farthest East, aroused thru his travels, resulted 
in the publication of Home Life of Borneo Head-Hunters (1902) and subse- 
quently of UAP, the Island of Stone Money (1910). Elected in 1913. Died on 
August 11, 1920. 

Benjamin Smith Lyman, of Philadelphia, one of our oldest members, a 
geologist, mining engineer, and inventor, who in the pursuit of his profession 
explored the oil fields in India and spent six years in Japan as chief geologist 
and mining engineer for the Japanese Government. He maintained his interest 
in the Far East thruout his life and was the author of many papers on 
technical subjects. Elected in 1871. A life member of the Society. Died on 
August 30, 1920. 

Jacob H. Schiff, of New York City, who in addition to his distinction as a 
financier was a munificent patron of Jewish learning and had recently testified 
to his appreciation of Oriental studies by becoming a life member of this 
Society. Elected in 1920. Died on September 25, 1920. 

Joseph George Roseng-uiten, LL.D., of Philadelphia, who was not only 
prominent in that city for many years as a man of affairs and a benefactor of 
education, but also manifested his scholarly tastes by his numerous researches 
into the part that the earlier immigrants from Continental Europe played in 
.\merican history. Elected in 1917. Died on Januarj- 14, 1921. 

Joseph Ransohoff, M.D., profes.sor at the Medical College of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and a surgeon of international reputation. Elected in 1920. 
Died on March 10, 1921. 

Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretarj" was 
accepted. Brief remarks were made concerning several of the 
late members: Doctor Williams spoke of Ljnnan, Furness, and 
Friedlaender; Professor Montgomery of Rosengarten; Professor 
Bloomfield of Oldenberg. 

A letter of greeting from Professor Lanman was read. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Treasurer, Professor A. T. Clay, and that of the Auditing Com- 
mittee; 
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Receipts and Expenditures for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1920 


Receipts 

Jan. 1, 1920 Balance $3,707.35 

Annual Dues 1,970.15 

Dues paid in advance by prospective members 52.88 

Life Memberships 300.00 

Interest on Bonds; 

Virginia Ry $50.00 

Lackawanna Steel 100 . 00 

Minn. Gen. Elec 50.00 

200.00 

Dividends: 

Chic. R. I. & Pae 120.00 

Interest on deposit 187 . 29 

Subscription for Publication Fund 1.00 

Repayment Author’s alterations 9.00 

Sales' 1,395.02 

For offprints 1.73 


Expenditures 

Printing .Journal Vol. 39, No. 5. . . .’ 

40, No. 1 

40, No. 2 

40, No. 3 

40, No. 4 on account 

J. A. Montgomerj', Honorarium 

Franklin Edgerton, Honorarium 

Contribution to American Council of Learned Societies 
E.xiienses, Committee on Cooperation with Soc. -As. . 

Library Expense, postage 

Middle West Branch Expense 

Editors’ Expense 

Corre.sponding Secretaire’s Expen.-K; 

( 'orresponding Secretary, clerical 

('orresponding Secretary, printing and stationerj’. . . . 

Treasurer’s Expense: 

Clerical 

Printing 

Membership Committee Ex|)ensc: 

Printing and stationery 

Clerical 

Postage 

Jan. 1, 1921 — Balance 


$7,944.42 

$343.09 

470.21 

528.44 

401.48 

500.00 

100.00 

100.00 

25 00 

25.00 

.50 

107.50 

41.56 

$25 00 
.80 
85.07 

110.87 

$21.75 

52.48 

74 23 

$36. 50 
22.78 
34.02 

93.30 

5,023.24 


$7,944.42 
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The following funds are held by the Society; 

Charles W. Bradley Fund $3,000.00 

Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1,500.00 

William Dwight Whitney Fund 1,000.00 

Life Membership Fund 2,450.00 

Publication F und 78.50 

The foregoing funds, the interest on which is used for publication purposes, 
are represented in the assets of the Society held by Yale University for the 
Treasurer, which on January 1, 1921, were as follows: 

Cash $5,023.24 

Bonds: 

$2,000 Lackawanna Steel Co. 5’s 1923 (present value) 1,870.00 

1,000 Virginian Railway Co. 5’s 1962 (present value) 820.00 

1,000 Minneapolis General Electric Co. 5’s 1934 (present value) 840.00 
Stocks: 

20 shares Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway pfd. (present 
value) *. 1,240.00 


(Received in the reorganization of the road in exchange for $2,000 
5% bonds of 1932). 

For the information of the Society it may be added that since Januarj' 1, 
there have been purchased $4,000 (par value) United States Third Liberty 
Loan bonds at a cost of $3,608.60, which will make them yield 5.92%. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITLYG COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have e.xamined the account of the Treasurer of 
the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing account 
is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries with the 
vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the Treasurer of 
Yale University, and have found all correct. 

Charles C. Torrey 
F. W. WiLLLAMS 

Auditors. 


New H.xven, March 22, 1921. 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and of the Auditing 
Conunittee were accepted. 

It was also voted: that the Society extend fts thanks to Doctor 
Clrice for the admirable assistance which she has rendered to the 
Treasurer and Librarian, especially during the last year. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 

The Corresponding Secretary' presented the report of the 
Librarian, Professor A. T. Clay, and upon motion it was accepted. 

The books and periodicals received during the year have been catalogued 
and placed upon the shelves. The accession list, here appended, shows a 
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large increase over previous years. A number of members have inquired 
for books during the year, and in most cases have been suppUed either from 
our own Library or from the Yale University Libraiy. 

The work of cataloging the books and periodicals was completed several years 
ago, but owin" to the war no steps were taken to pubhsh the catalogue. 
Through the generosity of Prof. J. R. Jewett and the late Mrs. J. B. Nies, 
sufficient funds are available, now included in the assets of the Society, to put 
the material into shape for the printer; but funds are needed for the printing 
of the catalogue, A supplement to the ..fouRN.\L,, similar to the proposed 
index, of about eighty pages, containing “a title a line,” would suffice. If 
provision were made for this, the printing could begin before Christmas. 

Nearly a complete set of the Journ.\l and the Procbedinjs of the Society 
have been sent to the University of Louvain. Unfortunately, owing to 
missing numbers, and the lowness of the stock of certain parts, there are a 
few lacunae. 

The Librarian’s difficulties have been greatly increased in connection with 
the task of suppljung parts of our Jodrn.\l, missing on account of the war, 
which have been asked for by European, Asiatic, and ,\merican subscribers and 
exchanges. Such requests are being received almost daily. This necessitates 
much detailed work on the part of the Librarian. The shipment of the reserve 
stock from Germany has made it possible to supply our own members with 
many missing parts, which were lost during the war. The surplus stock 
of Vol. 40, Part 1, is exhausted. Unless a way is devised to secure copies from 
members who do not care to preserve them, this will also occasion difficulties. 

Through the activities of the Yale University Press the subscription list 
of the JouRN.u, has been greatly increa.sed, especially in certain countries. 
In certain other lands, where in the past the Journal has been generously 
distributed, we have had scarcely a single subscription. The exchange list 
for many years has contained names of institutions, which long before the 
war ceased to send us their publications, or which have never sent them. 
ITie iSociety, it seems to the Librarian, should have a standing committee on 
exchanges, which should give due attention to this matter, and to which 
proposals regarding exchanges could he referred. 

The current periodicals received have been catalogued, also the books, 
with the exception of the b'iamese texts and BibUotheca Indica series. 
These are to be done. 


.WciKniinnf to the Library 

.\merican school of oriental research in Jerusalem. Bulletin. 

Ananda Ranga Pillai. Diaiy, v. 7. 

Ananga Ranga, or, The theatre of Cupid. (Sanskrit text.) 

Andrae, T. Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre imd Glauben seiner Gemeinde. 
1917. 

Banabhatta. Kadambari of Banabhatta (Purvabhaga, pp. 1-124 of Peterson’s 
ed.) with notes by P. V. Kane. 1920. 

Bankipore. Oriental pubhc librarj'. Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts, v. 6. 1918. 

Bhandarkar Institute. Annals, v. -1, pt. 1. 1918-19. 

Bhattoji Dikshita’s Siddhantakaumudi. v. 2. 1920. 
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Brandsteter, R. Architektonische Sprachverwandtschaft in alien Erdteilen. 
1920. 

Bushnell, D. I., Jr. Native cemeteries and forms of burial east of the Missis- 
sippi. 1920. (Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of American Ethnologj'. 
Bulletin 71.) 

Clemen, C. Fontes historiae reUgionis Persieae. 1920. 

Cowley, A. E. The Hittites. 1920. (Schweich lectures for 1918.) 

Dastur Meherji-rana and the Emperor Akbar; being a complete collection 
of the editorials and contributions relating to this controversy conducted 
in the Indian press. Collected by Kharshedji Manekji Shastri (Nariman). 
1918. 

Delaporte, L. Les monuments du Cambodge; etudes d'architecture khmere, 
livr. 2. 1920. 

Epigraphia Birmanica; being lithic and other inscriptions of Burma. 1919. 
V. 1, pt. 1. 

Farquhar, J. N. The religious quest of India, an outline of the religious 
hterature of India. 1920. 

Feng-Hua Huang. PubUc debts in China. 1919. (Studies in history, eco- 
nomics and public law, ed. by the faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia I’niversity, v. 85, no. 2.) 

Grierson, G. comp. Indo-Arj'an family, north-western group. Specimens 
of Sindhi and Lahnda. 1919. 

Guesdon, J. Dictionnaire Cambodgien-fran(,-ais. 2. fasc. 1919. 

Hogarth, D. G. Hittite seals. 1920. 

Holy places of Mesopotamia, printed and engraved by the Supt. Govt, press, 
Basrah. 1920. 

Ibn al-'Arabi. Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al-'.Mabi. Nach Handschriften 
hrsg., von H. S. Nyberg. 1919. 

Karlgren, B. Etudes sur la phonologic chinoise, 1. 1915. 

Kaye, G. R. A guide to the old observatories at Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjain, 
Benares. 1920. 

Kharosthi inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, 
pt. 1. Transcribed and ed. by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson and E. Senart. 
1920. 

Kharshedji Manekjee Shastri (Nariman) pub. by Ervad Ddra S. Dastur Shapur 
Dastur-meherji-rana. 1918. 

Kohut. A. The ethics of the fathers. Ed. by B. A. Elzas. 1920. 

Kolmodin, J. Traditions de Tsazzega et Hazzega; annales et documents. 
1914. 

Laotze's Tao and 4Vu wei. Tr. by D. Goddard. Wu wei. an interpretation 
by H. Borel. Tr. by M. E. Rej-nolds. c.1919. 

Littmann, E. Zigeuner-Arabisch; M ortschatz und Grammatik der arabischen 
Bestandteile in den morgenlandischen Zigeuner-Sprachen. 1920. 

Mahzor Yannai, a liturgical work of the Vllth centurj-. Ed. ... by Israel 
Davidson. 1919. (Texts and studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of .\merica, v. 6.) 

Mehta, S. S. .\ manual of \ edanta philosophy as revealed in the Epanishadas 
and the Bhagavadgita. 1919. 

Morgenstern, J. Jewish interpretation of the book of Genesis. 1919. 
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Narasimhachar, R. The Lakshmidevi temple at Doddagaddavalli. 1919. 

(Mysore archaeological series.) 

O’Connor, V. C. S. An eastern library. 1920. 

Oriental advisory committee. Report on the terminology and cla.ssifications 
of grammar. 1920. 

Pithawalla, M. Afternoons with Ahura Mazda. 1919. 

Pithawalla, M. If Zoroaster went to Berlin; or, The ladder of perfection. 
2d ed. 1919. 

Rabbath, A., comp. Dociunents inedits pour servir a I’histoire du Christian- 
isme en Orient (XVIe-XIXe siecle) t. 3, fasc. 3, pub. avec notes et tables 
par le P. F. Toumebize. 

Rangacharya, V. A topographical list of the inscriptions of the Madras 
presidency, collected till 1915. 1919. 3 v. 

Sushil Kumar De. History of Bengali literature in the 19th century, 1800- 
1825. 1919. 

Swanton, J. R. A structural and lexical comparison of the Tunica, Chiti- 
macha, and Atakapa languages. 1919. (Smithsonian Institution. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 68.) 

Siaf>tese Texts 

Abu Hassan, a poem composed by order of H. M. Rama V. B. E. 2462. 
.\ncient Cambodian laws on slavery. B. E. 2462. 

Ancient songs from the time of Ayuddhya. B. E. 2463. 

Bang Chang, Genealogj’ of the family of. (2d ed.) B. E. 2462. 

Bhuvanetr Xarindr Riddhi, prince. Manibijali, a play. [n. d.] 
Chulalongkom, king. A poem on the names of H. M. Rama IV’S children. 
B. E. 2461. 

A collection of chronicles, v. IX-XII, XIV, XVI-XIX. B.E. 2461-2463. 

A collection of plays for marionettes. B.E. 2462. 

A collection of poems composed by H. M. the second king of Siam. B.E. 2463. 
A collection of poetical works engraved on stone-slabs in Vat Phra Jetubon. 
B.E. 2462. 

A collection of riddles, composed during the reign of H. M. King Rama V. 
B.E. 2463. 

.V collection of travels, jd. II. B.E. 2461. 

Damrong Rajanubhab, prince. History of Chinese porcelain. B.E. 2460. 
Damrong Rajanubhab, prince. Historj- of the reign of H. M. Rama II. 
B.E. 24.59. 

Damrong Rajanubhab, prince. History of the wars between Siam and 
Burma during the XVIth-XVHIth centuries. B.E. 2463. 

Damrong Rajanubhab, prince. A history of Vat Mahadhatu. B.E. 2461. 
Desana Mahajati, a sermon; being a translation of the Vessantara-jataka. 
B.E. 2463. 

Dhananjai Chieng Mieng, the Siamese Eulenspiegel, according to the version 
in the Northern pro^^nces. B.E. 2463. 

The Jataka, or. Stories of the Buddha's former births; tr. from the Pali into 
Siamese. Book 1, v. 1 (2d ed.): Book 3, pt. 2. B.E. 2462. 

Krom Luang Wongsa, prince. treatise on medical property of various 
herbs. B.E. 2462. 
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A list of royal names and titles, v. 2. B.E. 2463. 

Mahavamsa, tr. into Siamese, v. III. B.E. 2463. 

Mahavana, a sermon on an episode of the life of Vessantara. B.E. 2462. 
^fanners and customs, pt. II-VII. B.E. 2462-2463. 

>filinda Panha, the questions of king Milinda; tr. . . . from Pali into 
Siamese, v. 1-2. B.E. 2462. 

Xang Manora and Sangkh Thong; two ancient plays from the time of 
Ayuddhya. 

“Nariramya.” A collection of poems formerly printed in the “Nariramya”. 
B.E. 2462. 

.4n old sermon on an episode in the life of Vessantara. B.E. 2461. 

Pali and Siamese stanzas recited during the Visakhapiya festival. B.E. 2462. 
Panhadhammavinichaya, explanations on various points of religious doc- 
trine (2d ed.). B.E. 2462. 

Paramanujit Jinoros, prince. Moral precepts of Kri.shna. B.E. 2462. 

Phya Prajakich Korachakr. The languages and dialects spoken in Siam. 

" B.E. 2462. 

Phya Ratanakul Atulyabhakt. Genealogy of some old Siamese families 
B.E. 2463. 2 v. 

.\ poem on the demise of H.M. the second king of Siam. B.E. 2461. 

Poems -on the names of the boats conveying lamps and offerings down the 
river during the “Loi Krathong Pradip” festival. B.E. 2461. 

Poetical record of a journey to India. B.E. 2462. 

A i)oetical record of the journey of Phya Mahanubhab to China in B.E. 2324. 
B.E. 2461. 

Pmssadeva. A sermon from the Akankheyya sutta. B.E. 2462. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Daliddiya siitta. B.E. 2462. 

PiLssadeva. A sermon from the Dhammuddesakatha. B.E. 2462. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Dighajinukoliyaputta sutta. B.E. 2462. 
Pussadeva. A sermon from the Kalama sutta. B.E. 2461. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Lekhapatida sutta. B.E. 2462. 

Pussadeva. A sermon from the Xamassana gatha. B.E. 2462. 

Pus.sadcva. A sermon from the Parabhava sutta. 

Pu.s.sadeva. A sermon from the Pavaragatha maraovada. B.E. 2462. 
Pu.s.sadcva. A sermon from the Sangabavatthu and DcvatabalT. B.E. 2463. 
Pus.sadeva. A sermon from the Subha sutta. 

Raja nitisastra. Pali text with the Siamese version. B.E. 2463. 

Hama 111. A poem in prai.se of H.M. Rama III. B.E. 2462. 

Riima I\'. collection of letters by H.M. King Rama IV. B.E. 2462. 
Rama IV. On the style of royal letters. B.E. 2463. 

R^a IV. Prologue for the Royal theatre. B.E. 2463. 

Rama IV. Sermon on the life of Vessantara. B.E. 246:j. 

Rama V. A collection of moral stanzas composed by H. M. Rama V and other 
members of the royal family. B.E. 2463. 

Rama V. A treatise on ceremonial. B.E. 2463. 

Ramayana. Fragments of the Siamese Ramayana. B.E. 2461. 

The romance of Khun Ch’ang Khun Phen, a poem for recitation, v. III. 
B.E. 2461. 

Royal proclamations conferring titles upon members of the royal family 
during the present reign. B.E. 2463. 
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Sasanayupakkhakatha, a sermon. 

Sattaiiyadhanakatha, a sermon. 

A sermon on chastity. B.E. 2462. 

Solasapanha, pt. V-VI; tr. from the Pali into Siamese by the late Patriarch 
Pussadeva. B.E. 2461-62. 2 v. 

Somdet Phra Vanarstu. Cula}ruddhakaravamsa, Siamese chronicle . . . Pali 
text with the Siamese version. B.E. 2463. 

Sommot Amacahandhu. Royal decrees appointing Chao Phyas since the 
foundation of Bangkok. B.E. 2461. 

The story of Inao. B.E. 2462. 


Bibliotheca Indica: Sanskrit Series 

Amara-tika-kamadhenuh, the Tibetan version of Amara-tika-kamadhenu, 
a Buddhist Sanskrit commentary on the Amarako^a. 1912. 

Amarako^ah, a metrical dictionary of the Sanskrit language, with Tibetan 
version. Ease. I-II. 1911-12. 

Anumana DIdhiti Prasarini, by Krishna Das Sarvabhauma. Ease. I-III. 
1911-12. 

Atmatattvaviveka, or, Bauddhadhikara, a refutation of Buddhist metaijhysics 
by Udayanacarya. Ease. II. 1914. 

Avadaha Kalpalata, with its Tibetan version, v. 1, fasc. IX-XIIl; v. 2, 
fasc. IX-XI. 1911-18. 

Bardic and historical survey of Rajputana; a descriptive catalogue of Bardic 
and historical mss. Section I, pt. I-II, Section II, pt. I. 1917-18. 

Bardic and historical survey of Rajputana. Vacanika Rathora Ratana 
Singhaji ri Mahesadasota ri Khiriya Jaga ri kahi. Pt. I. 1917. 

Bardic and historical survey of Rajputana. VeU Krisana Rukamaul ri 
Rathdra raja PrithI Raja kahi. Pt. I. 1919. 

Baudhayana Srauta sutram, v. II, fasc. IV-V; v. Ill, fasc. I-II. 1911-14. 

The Bhasavrittih of Purusottama Deva. v. 1, fasc. 1. 1912. 

Bhattadipika, v. II, fasc. II. . 1912. 

The Qatapatha Brahmana of the White Yajurveda, with the commentary of 
Sayanacharya. v. IX, fasc. I-II. 1911-12. 

Catasahasrika-prajna-paramita, a theological and jdiilasophical discourse of 
Buddha with his disciples. Pt. 1, fasc. XV-XVII; pt. II, fasc. I. 
1911-14. 

Cri Cantinatha Caritra, or a biography of Qantinatha, by Qri Ajita 
Prabhacarya. Fasc. IV. 1914. 

Dharmabindu, a work on Jaina philosophy, by Haribhadra. Fasc. I. 1912. 

Kavi-kalpa-lata, a work on rhetoric, by Devesvara. P'asc. 1. 1913. 

Kiranavali, by Udayanacarya. Fasc. I-lII. 1911-12. 

Mahabha$yapradlpoddyota, or, a commentary on Panini’s grammar, v. IV, 
fasc. III. 1912. 

Maitri, or, Maitr^yaniya upani§ad. Fasc. l-II. 1913-19. 

Mugdhabodha Vyakarana, by Vopadeva. v. I, fasc. I-VI. 

The Nirukta, with commentaries, v. I, fasc. II. 1912. 

Nityacarapradipah, by Narasimha Vajapeyi. v. II, fasc. IV. 1911. 

Nyaya-bindu, a bilingual index of. 1917. 
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Xyaya-varttika-tafparya-parisuddhi, by Udayanacharva. Fasc. 

1911- 18. 

Xyaya-varttikam, a gloss on Vatsyayana's commentary of the Nyaya 
aphorisms. Fasc. VII. 1914. 

The Padumawati of Malik Muhammad Jaisi. Fasc. VI. 1911. 
Prajnakaramati’s commentary to the Bodhicarjavatara of C^ntideva. 
Fasc. VI-VII. 1912-14. 

Prthviraja Vijaya, a Sanskrit epic with the commentary 4if Jonaraja. Fasc. 
I-II. 1914-18. 

Ravisiddhanta manjarl, by Mathuranatha Sarniii. 1911. 
Saddarsana-samuccaya, or, A review of the six systems of philosophy. Fasc. 
III. 

Saduktikarnamj-ita, by Sridhara Dasa. Fasc. I. 1912. 

Samaraicca Kaha, by Haribhadra. Fasc. IV-VII. 

Siva-parinayah. Fasc. I-II. 1913-14. 

Smritiprakasha, by Vasudeva Ratha. Fasc. I. 1912. 

Sri Surisarvasvam, by Sri Govinda Ka\-ibhusana Samantaroy. Fasc. I-III. 
1912-14. 

The Surj-ya Siddhanta. Fasc. II. 1911. 

The Tantravarttika of Kumarila Bhatta. Fasc. IX-XV. 1911-18. 
Tattvacintamani Didhiti Prakasa, by Bhavananda Siddhanta-vagisa. v. 1 
fasc. IV-vi. 1911-12. 

Tattvacintamani Didhiti Vivriti, by Gadadhara Bhattacharyya. v. 1, 
fasc. Ill-Vni, V. II, fasc. I-II, v. Ill, fasc. I. 1911-14. 

Tlrthacintamani of Vacaspati Misra. Fasc. II-IV. 1911-12. 

The Fpamitibhavaprapahea Katha of Siddhar?i. Fasc. Ill, pt. 2, fasc. XIV. 

1912- 14. 

Vajjalaggam, a Prakrita poetical work on rhetoric with Sanskrit version. 
Fa.sc. I. 1914. 

The Vidhana-parijata. v. II, fasc. V, v. Ill, fasc. I. 1911-12. 

Visvahitam, bj' Mathuranatha iWma. 191-3. 

The Yoga.sastra, by Sri Hemachandracharya. Fasc. IV-V. 1916-18. 

Bibliotheca Indica: Arabic and Persian Series 

The .Vkbarnama of Abu-1-Fazl, tr. by H. Beveridge, v. Ill, fasc. II-IV, 
VI, VIII, IX-X. 1911-18. 

'Amal-l-Salih, or, Shah Jahan Xaii.ah of Muhammad §alih Kambu, Fasc. 
I-Ili. 1912-18. 

The Faras-nama of Zabardast Khan. 1911. 

Faridatu'l-.4§r; a comprehensive index of {lerson-s, places, books, etc,, 
referred to in the Yatimatu’l-dahr, the famous anthologj- of Tha 'alibi. 
1915. 

Ciubriz, by Agha Muhamm.ad Kazin Shirazi and R. F. Azoo. 1912. 

Hadiqatu 1-Haqiqat, or the enclosed garden of the truth. 1911. 

Haft-Iqlim, or. The geographical and biographical encyclopaedia of Amin 
Ahmad Razi. Fasc. 1. 1918. 

History of Shdstar. 1914. 

Kashf al-Dujub wal astar 'an Asma'al-Kutub wal Asfar, or. The bibliography 
of Shi'a literature. Pt. 1, fasc. I-II. 1912-14. 
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The Ma’asir-i-rahmil of MuUa 'Abd ul-Baqi NahSvandl. Pt. I, fasc. II-IV. 
1911-13. 

Marhamu’l-'Ilali’l-Mu'dila, by al-Imam Abh Muhammad "Abdullah Bin 
As'ad al-YSfi'i. Fasc. III. 1917. 

Memoirs of Shah Tahmasp. 1912. 

The Muntakhab-al-Labab of Khafi Khan, pt. Ill, fasc. III-IV. 1913. 
Muntakhabu-t-tawarikh, by 'Abdu-l-Qadir Ibn i Muluk Shah, known as 
al-Badaonl. v. Ill, fasc. II-III. 1913-14. 

The o(ks of Sheikh Muslihu-d-din Sa’di Shirazi. Pt. I. 1919. 

Shah-'Alam Nama. Fasc. I-II. 1912-14. 

Bibliotheca Indica: Tibetan Series 
Minor Tibetan texts, I. 1919. 

Prajna-pradlpah, a commentary on the Madhyamaka sutra, by Bhavaviveka. 
1914. 

The story of Ti-med-kun-den, a Tibetan Xam-thar. 1912. 

REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 

Professor J. A. Montgomery, Senior Editor of the Journal, 
presented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was 
accepted. 

We have increased the size of last year’s volume to 382 pages as against 
352 pages for the previous year, and hope this year to make the volume 400 
pages. We regret to report that the bill for last year’s volume, despite 
strictest efiforts at economy, was extravagantly large. We have changed 
printers, having given the work to the John C. Winston Company of Phila- 
delphia, and we hope that in the matters of finance and expedition the new 
arrangements will be satisfactory. We take this opportunity to ■ inform 
contributors that they will be held strictly to account for all expenses incurred 
for imperfect copy or for subsequent corrections. In this day of expensive 
printing it is a boon to the scholar to have his work printed gratuitously but 
he cannot expect the Society which gives him this opportunity to pay 
unnecessary costs. 

A suggestion was made from the floor that the Editors take note 
of the desirability of ha\dng the date of issue of each part of the 
Journal printed on its cover. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Executive Committee, as printed in the Journ.\l (40.361-2): 
it was accepted. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected corporate members of the Society; the list includes 
some elected at a later session : 
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Mr. Marcus Aaron 

Prof. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 

Prof. Herbert C. Alleman 

Mr. L. A. Ault 

Rabbi Dr. Henry Bamston 

Prof. F. C. Beazer 

Rabbi Louis Bernstein 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 

Mr. Emanuel Boasberg 

Swami Bodhananda 

Rev. August M. Bolduc 

Mr. David A. Brown 

Mr. G. M. L. Brown 

Mr. Henry Hannon Chamberlin 

Prof. Ramaprasad Chandra 

Mr. Charles P. Coffin 

Prof. George H. Danton 

Prof. Israel Davidson 

Rev. Edward Slater Dunlap 

Rev. J. F. Edwards 

Rabbi Dr. H. G. Enelow 

Pres. Milton G. Evans 

Mr. George Albert Field 

Dr. Louis Finkebtein 

Rabbi Solomon Fostet 

Mr. \V. B. Frankenstein 

Mr. J. Walter Freiberg 

Dr. Harry Friedenwald 

Rev. P. B. Gibble 

Prof. William Creighton Graham 

Prof. Evarts B. Greene 

Miss Lily Dexter Greene 

Prof. L4on Gry 

Rev. Alexander D. Hail 

Rev. Edward R. Hamme 

Rev. Charles W. Hepner 

Prof. William Bancroft Hill 

Rev. Dr. Charles T. Hock 

Mr. Albert D. Hutzler 

Rev. Dr. M(»es Hyamson 

Mr. T. R. Hyde 

Mr. Harald Ingholt 

Mr. Franklin Plotinos Johnson 

Dr. Helen M. Johnson 

Mr. Nelson Trusler Johnson 

Mr. Charles Johnston 

Rev. Dr. Robert Johnston 

Mr. Felix Kahn 

Rabbi Dr. C. E. HUlel Kauvar 


Prof. Elmer Louis Kayser 
Rev. James Leon Kelso 
Prof. Anis E. Khuri 
Prof. Taiken Kimura 
Rabbi Samuel Koch 
Pandit D. K. Laddu 
Miss M. Antonia Lamb 
Mr. Ambrose Lansing 
Mr. Simon Lazarus 
Rabbi David Lefkowitz 
Mr. Isidor S. Levitan 
Dr. Robert Cecil MacMahon 
Rev. Dr. Judah L. Magnes 
Dr. Jacob Mann 
Dr. Clarence A. Manning 
Prof. 1. G. Matthews 
Rabbi Raphael Hai Melamed 
Rev. John Moncure 
Mr. Robert Mond 
Hon. Roland S. Morris. 

Rev. Dr. Philip Stafford Moxom 
Sardar G. N. Mujamdar 
Mr. Adolph S. Ochs 
Mrs. Myer Oettinger 
Prof. Charles A. Owen 
Pres. Charles Thomas Paul 
Jal Dastor Cursetji Pavry 
Prof. M arsholl Livingston Perrin 
Mr. D. V. Potdar 
Rev. Dr. Sartell P*ientice 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Pruessner 
Prof. Alexander C. Purdy 
Rev. Dr. Charles L. Pyatt 
Dr. V. V. Ramana-Sastrin 
Dr. Edward Robertson 
Prof. David M. Robinson 
Hon. Simon W . Rosendale 
Dr. Samuel Rothenberg 
Prof. Henry A. Sanders 
Mr. Gottlieb Schaenziin 
Mr. Adolph Schoenfeld 
Rabbi William B. Schwartz 
Prof. Helen M. Searles 
Mr. H. A. Seinsheimer 
Prof. W. A. Shelton 
Mr. Andrew R. Sheriff 
Rev. W'ilbur M. Smith 
Rabbi Dr. Elias L. Solomon 
Mr. Herman Steinberg 
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Mr. Max Steinberg 
Mr. Horace Stem 
Prof. Frederick Annes Stuff 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar 
Rev. William Gordon Thompson 
Baron Dr. Gyoyu Tokiwai 
Prof. Ram Prasad Tripathi 
Prof. Harold H. Tryon 
Rabbi Jacob Turner 
Rev. Dr. L. Leander Uhl 
Rev. John Van Ess 
Dr. J. Ph. Vogel 

Rev. Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, S. J. 
Mr. Felix M. Warburg 


Miss Isabella C. Wells 
Mr. O. V. Werner 
Dr. Richard B. Wetherill 
Mr. Fred B. M'heeler 
Rev. Dr. Wilbert W. White 
Miss Ethel E. Whitney 
Miss Carolyn M. Wicker 
Rabbi Johan B. Wise 
Mr. Unrai Wogihara 
Prof. A. C. Woolner 
Mr. John M. Wulfing 
M ias EJeanor F. F. Yea worth 

[Total: 124] 


Professor Jastrow for the Publication Committee reported that 
the times seemed inopportune for an attempt to secme a publica- 
tion fund. 

After di?eu.'-sioTi it was voted: that the Society recommend to 
the Board of Directors that the publication of Blake’s Grammar 
of the Tagalog Language be undertaken. 

It was also voted: to refer to the Board of Directors for con- 
sideration the matter of use of income from the Society’s invested 
funds for publication. 

The Committee on Cooperation with Foreign Oriental Societies 
reported on its activities. 

It was voted that the Recording Secretarj' send the greetings of 
the Society to Professor B. L. Gildersleeve. 

The President, Dr. Talcott Williams, delivered an address on 
‘The Caliphate.’ 

President Goodnow, of Johns Hopkins University, extended a 
cordial welcome to the Societj^ in a brief address: after which the 
first session was adjourned at 12.25 p. m. 


THE SECOND SESSION 

The second session was called to order by President Williams 
at 2.30 p. M. on Tuesday afternoon. The reading of papers was 
immediately begun. 

Miss Ruth Norton, of Johns Hopkins University: The Vedic vrkTs- 
declension from a new angle. — Remarks by Prof. Bloomfield, Dr. Ogden, and 
the author of the paper. 
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Dr. Moses Seidel, of Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, New 
York City: The Root sa’al and the Etymology of Sl’ol. — Remarks by Prof. 
Haupt. 

This paper tries to prove that sd’al has also the meaning ‘bid,’ ‘decree.’ 
These connotations, which go back to an original meaning ‘cut,’ ‘split,’ 
make it probable that Si’dl originally meant ‘cleft,’ ‘ravine.’ 

President Cyrus Adler, of Dropsie College, Philadelphia; A New Hebrew 
Pre.ss in America. — ^Remarks by Dr. Williams and Prof. Montgomery. 

The object of this paper, besides giving certain information, is to point 
out the possibility of enlarging this Hebrew Press into a general Oriental 
press. 

Dr. Frank R. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) A New Method 
of .Syntactical Arrangement; (b) The Present Status of Philippine Linguistic 
Studies. 

(a) There are two familiar methods of syntactical arrangement; the 
formal, in which the use of forms is explained, and the logical, in which 
various expression.s for the same idea are grouped together. A third 
method of arrangement is the combinatory, where the combinations of 
each part of speech with all possible modifying ideas are discussed. This 
is the most important of the three, as it shows how the combinations of 
which speech consists are actually made. In a good syntax, all the 
syntactical material of a language should be arranged separately accord- 
ing to both combinatory and formal methods, with occasional shifts in 
both parts to the logical point of view. 

(b) There are between forty and fifty Philippine languages. Up to 
the time of the Spanish-.\merican War, in 1898, the seven principal 
languages, Tagalog, Bisaya, Iloko, Pangasinan, Pampanga, Bikol, and 
Ibanag, and about a dozen of the lesser known tongues had been more or 
less thoroughly treated, though the work was largely unscientific and 
incomplete. Since that time the work already' done has been broadened and 

, deepened, one new language, Bontok Igorot, has received a comparatively 
thorough treatment, and the foundations of a Comparative Philippine 
Grammar have been laid. 

Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College: (a) The Archaic 
Inscription in Decow-ertes en ChnltUe, PI. l’’'®; (b) .Statement on the Meso- 
potamian School of Archaeology in Baghdad. 

Rev. Edward R. H,v^ime, of Johns Hopkins University; The Ostrich in 
Job 39, 13-18. — -Remarks by Professors Jastrow and Haupt. 

V. 18, followed by v. 17, should stand after v. 13 where we must read 
kinaf rannand iAJSL 32, 143; ZA 33, 63) ne’ldmA, 6-haslrd ebrd ^^-n6{d; 
V. 18*: Be-'el bam-meroc iasri' = Arab. Itiari' (ZA 33, 62) or tu'arrii 
(Franz Delitzsch, /ofi= 514, below). Kx in v. 17 is concessive, while in 
V. 14 it is due to vertical dittography; also the ha before hind, at the 
end of V. 17, is dittography. In v. 14*’ read '&1& and lihammemim 
= S mihammemd Uhen; in v. 15: vi-tiskdh and ragll CWF 217) jjlzdrehd; 
in V. 16; lasqih, ki-ld-ldh, Idriq = U-harxq, and hal-tifhdd (she fears not to 
frustrate her labor). 
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Professor Franklin Edgerton, of the University of Pennsylvania: On 
the Doubling of f’onsonants in the Seam of certain Pali Compounds, such as 
anuddaya, ■patikkula. (To be printed in the Journal.) — Remarks by Dr. 
Michelson, Dr. Ogden, and the author of the paper. 

The .secondary doubling of the con-sonant in such cases may be due to 
proportional analogy with other cases in which the second member 
began in Samskrit with two consonants, which were simplified to one in 
Pali except in compounds, but in compounds appeared with double 
consonants; e. g., kama (Skt. krama): anukkama (Skt. anukrama) = 
daya: anu(d)dayd. 

Professor Aaron Ember, of .Johns Hopkins University; (a) The Phonetic 
Value of several of the Egyptian Alphabetic Signs and their Correspondence 
EtjTnologically in the other Semitic Languages; (b) Metathesis in Old 
EgA^ptian. — Remarks by Dr. Williams, Professors Jastrow and Haupt, and 
the author. 

(a) The ‘snake’ represents the sound of palatalized g. It should be 
transliterated by jf. Etymologically it- usually corresponds to Semitic 
ffimel and gade (q, d and ?). The pronunciation of the (OdS in Egyptian 
approximated that of the ghnel when palatalized. Occasionally the 
‘snake’ represents a more original q (which was palatalized in Egyptian) 
or 'aiin. In a number of old Egyptian words d represents a more original 

Parallels in Arabic dialects. The sign usually transliterated by t 
represents the sound of palatalized k, and should be transliterated by f. 
At first palatalization of k took place only in proximity to an iWowel, 
but later it was extended to other cases. Parallels in Arabic dialects, etc. 

(b) Metathesis is more common in Egj'ptian than in any of the other 
Semitic languages. In most cases it is due to the presence in the stem 
of one or more of the following consonants: 1, n, r, h, h, and sibilants. 
Examples: hnt, nose < Amt (partial a.ssimilation)< A/m = Heb. hofAni, 
Ass. hufimmu, .\rab. h'i(m; »■■(', granary = Arab, saglnt, heap of grain; 
hpd, thigh = .\rab. fahid; n^h.l, tooth (Copt, nagh^) connected with 
Arab. naA id; sharp, pointed; Arwic, ram = Arab. Ao^ai; etc. 

Rev. John Moncure, of Johns Hopkins University: Compensation of 
Ciemination by Insertion of Nasals. 

Compensation of gemination by insertion of nasals is due to a 
reaction against assimilation of antedental n. When this reaction set in, 
an n (or, before A, an m) was drroneously inserted in some derivatives 
of stems mediae geminatae (.\ss}t. znmhu, fly, for zubbu) or in ca.ses 
where the gemination Avas due to progressive as.similation (.\3syr. gumbu, 
6iigeT=gtibbii = giib'H) or to the stress on the preceding Amwel (-\ssyr. 
imandad, he measures = itnaddnd = im(plad). Cf. Haupt, Ptirim, p. 23, 
1. 21; JHUC, No. .316, p. 12. 

Dr. Trum.an Michelson, of the Bureau of .\merican EthnologA’, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Some Middle Indie Notes. — ^Remarks by Prof. Edgerton and the 
author. 

V. S. Sukthankar, JAOS. 40, 253, entirely overlooks the fact that 
thirteen years ago I pointed out that Magadhi ahake occurs a few times 
in the Devanagari redaction of the Sakuntala. — Sauraseni utthido (with 
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dental tth) is additional proof that Shahbjlzgarhi uthanairi is a genuine 
native word, and not a ‘Magadhism.’ — Markandeya at IX. 63 gives 
an anomalous form for the loc. sing, in Sauraseni. 

Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia: 
Aloes. — Remarks by Professors Jackson and Edgerton. 

This paper is an inquiry into the migration of a trade-name from a 
drug to an incense, both used in ceremonial purification, similar in appear- 
ance and in manner of preparation for the market; together with some 
account of the information, wise and otherwise, given concerning them 
in ancient nTitings. 

Dr. David I. Macht, of the Department of Pharmacology, Johns Hopkins 
University: A Pharmacognostic and Pharmacological Study of Biblical 
Incense. 

The author has made an inquiry into the botanical and pharmacognostic 
characteristics of the various ingredients of Biblical incense and has 
collected pictures and specimens of a number of the same. Following 
this attempt at identification of the coastituents, two series of original 
experiments were made. In one rc.search the fumes of a number of 
gum-resins, etc., were examined with resjject to their antiseptic prop- 
erties. In another experimental investigation an inquiry was made into 
the passibility of narcotic or sedative action of such fumes. The results 
of these investigations have led to data which will be of interest not only 
to the pharmacologist, but also to the student of the Bible. 

The session adjourned at 5.40 p. m. 

THE THIRD SESSION 

Tile third session was called to order by President Williams on 
Wednesday morning at 9.37 o’clock at Goucher College. The 
reatling of papers was immediately begun : 

Dr. V. S. Sdkth.xnkar, of Xew York City: The Carudatta and the 
MrcchakaUka: their mutual relationship, (lo be iiriiited in the Jodrn.xi..] — ■ 
Remarks by Prof. Edgerton and Dr. Michelson. 

Professor Mart I. Hds.set, of Mt. Holyoke College: Notes on an Unpub- 
lished Ritual Tablet in the Harvard Semitic Museum.— Remark.s by Prof. 
Jastrow and Dr. Ro.senau. 

Professor Ma.x L. Marcolis, of Dropsie College, Philadelphia: The Text 
of Sirach 4, 19. — Remarks by Prof. Haupt. 

In addition to the obvious correction in verse 19a, delete 19cd, and 
read in 19b yihisgartihu beiad soriro. 

^ Dr. W. Norman Brown, of Johns Hopkins University: Hindu StoH^ in 
.American Negro Folklore. 

About sixty of the stories reported by collectors of American Negro 
folk-tales are paralleled in Indian fiction. These are of three sorts: 
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(1 ) Those which have traveled from India to America eitlier by way of 
Europe or by way of Africa. The stories first started on their long 
journeys perhaps before the time of .Solomon. (2) Those which have 
traveled from Africa to both India and America. These are very few. 
(3) Those which both India and the Negroes have drawn from the 
universal fiction of the world. The place of origin of the tales of this 
last class cannot be determined. Illustrations of all three types of tales. 

Professor George H. Danton, of Tsing Hua College, Peking, and New 
A’ork University; A Preliminary Announcement of a Study of Chinese 
Village Names. — Remarks by Prof. Jackson and Dr. Williams. 

The announcement contemplates no more than a statement of the 
problem and of the method used. The object of the study is twofold: 
first, to examine the Chinese words for village and to work out a study 
in generalization of terms. A crystalization process is observable. 
.Secondly, an attempt will be made to examine into the bases of Chinese 
imagination as evinced by the variety and connotations of the terms used 
for village. The material is mainly from Chihli Province, but there is 
an ample check-list from the other sections of China. 

Mrs. Virginia .Sattnders, of New York City: Some Allusions to Magic 
in the Artha^astra. (To he printed in the Journal.) 

This paper deals with some allusions to magic in Artha^astra, bk. 4, 
ch. 3; bk. 14, chs. 1-4, as phases of Hindu magic in general. 

Mr. Leon Dominian, of Washington, D. C.: The People of Justinian’s 
Capital. — ^Remarks by Prof. Jastrow and Dr. Williams. 

An inquiry into the life of the contemporaries of Justinian in Byzantium 
must take into account the background provided by the capital’s former 
history and its location on the borderland of two continents. Within 
the city the consolidation of the policies inaugurated by Constantine 
was well advanced. Asiatic influence assumed growing importance. 
This and other influences were reflected in the different levels of Byzantine 
society. The masses of the plain people exerted considerable power at 
court. Among leaders progressive thought was not unusual although 
constantly checked by convention. 

lYofessor Raymond P. Dougherty, of Goucher College: The Goucher 
College Babylonian Collection. 

In 1918 Goucher College secured a collection of nearly a thousand 
Babylonian tablets, most of which belong to the Neo-Babylonian and 
Persian periods. As a part of the temple archives of Erech, they present 
additional data for the reconstruction of the industrial, social and religious 
life of that ancient city, and also furnish valuable lexicographical material. 

Dr. Jacob Mann, of the Baltimore Hebrew College: On some Early 
Karaite Bible Commentaries. — Remarks by Prof. Margolis. 

Among the Mss. of the Cairo Genizah, now in Cambridge and London, 

I have found several fragments of Bible commentaries in Hebrew by 
early ICaraite writers, probably of the ninth century. The fragments 
extend to'portions of Genesis, Leviticus, Hosea, Joel, Ecclesiastes, and 
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Daniel, and are a welcome addition to our very scanty knowledge of 
early IJaraite Bible exegesis. Of the several topics dealt with in these 
commentaries there should be singled out the Biblical conception of 
angels, whom one author, probably identical with Daniel b. Moses al- 
;^umisi, deprives of any influence. This was in opposition to the theory 
of an Intermediary, akin to Philo’s Logos, introduced into Karaism by 
Benjamin al-Nahawendi. 

Dr. WiLUAM Rosenau, of Johns Hopkins University: Harel and Ha-ariel 
in Ezek. 43, 15. — Remarks by Professors Haupt, Morgenstem, Margolis, and 
Montgomery. 

Rev. Dr. Abraha.m Yohannan, of Columbia University: Notes on Theo- 
dore bar Khoni’s Syriac Account of Manichaeism. 

This paper discusses several of the difficult passages in Theodore bar 
Khoni’s Syriac account of Manichaeism and proposes a somewhat differ- 
ent explanation of them from tho.se previously suggested. Among these 
crux-passages in the edition of the text (with French translation) by H. 
Pognon, Paris, 1898, cf. also the French revision by F. Cumont, La 
Cosmogonie vianichienne, Brussels, 1908, are: (1) Pognon, p. 129 (189), 
cf. Cumont, p. 29, the passage containing aggani; (2) Pognon, p. 129 
(190), cf. Cumont, p. 29, the simile rlnikh mlnalha bllaisha; also (3) 
Pognon, p. 128 (187), cf. Cumont, p. 29, bin Rabba. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors 
recommended the election of Pere M.-J. Lagrange of Jerusalem as 
an Honorary Member of the Society: the report was accepted 
and Pere Lagrange was duly elected. 

It was also reported that the Directors recommended the 
election of the following to be Honorary A.ssoeiatcs: Charles R. 
Crane, Otis A. Glazebrook, Frank J. Goodnow, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Paul S. Reinsch, and William Howard Taft: this report 
was accepted and they were duly elected. 

Prof. Jastrow for the Committee on the Nomination of Officers 
for 1921 reported nominations for the several offices as follows: 

President — Rev. Dr. James B. Nies, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents — Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins 
L'niversity; Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University; 
Prof. A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Illinois. 

Corresponding Secretary — Dr. Charles J. Ogden, of New York 
City. 

Recording Secretary — Prof. LeRoy C. Barret, of Trinity 
College. 

Treasurer— Prof. Albert T. Clay, of Yale University. 

Librarian— Prof. Allwt T. Clay, of Yale University. 
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Editors of the Journal — Prof. James A. Montgomery, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Prof. Frankhn Edgerton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Directors, term expiring 1924 — Prof. George A. Barton, of 
Bryn Mawr College; Prof. Julian Morgenstern, of the Hebrew 
Union College; Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, of the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia. 

The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

The session adjourned at 12.45 p. m. 

THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session w'as called to order at Goucher College on 
■Wednesday at 3 p. m. The reading of papers was immediately 
begun : 

Professor James A. Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
r'tatement on the .American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 

Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University: The 
Language of the Hittites. (Printed in the Journal, 41. 19.5 IT.) — Remarks by 
Prof. Jackson. 

Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania: Veiling 
in Ancient Assyria. — Remarks by Prof. Morgenstern and the author. 

Mrs. Edith P. Dickins, of Washington, D. C.: Rabi‘a, a Moslem Saint of 
the Eighth Century. — Remarks by Prof. Jackson. 

Professor P.aul Hacpt, of Johns Hopkins L'niversity: (a) The Rainbow 
after the Deluge; (b) The Fall of Samaria. — Remarks by Prof. Jastrow and 
the author of the paper. 

(a) XIM-MES in 1. 164 of the Flood-tablet means muscuria (Arab. 
maddbb). When Istar sees the gods gather around the offerer like a 
swarm of flies (because there had been no offerings during the Flood; 
cf. Ovid, Met. 1, 248) she is so incensed that she takes the great fly- 
brushes of her father .Anu to drive away the gods. Fly-brushes are 
ancient Oriental symbols of sovereignty. Anu is the father and king of 
the gods (like Zeus). Both in .Assyria and Egjpt kings were attended 
by flappers with large fl 3 --brushes. In processions at certain festivals 
attendants on the Pope still carry flabella. KB 5, 47* Winckler mistook 
XIM, fly, for BAX, bow {cf. KAT^ 517, 1. 7). .A Jewish priest in 
Babylonia (c. 500 B. C.) may have made the same mistake, and the 
rainbow after the Deluge in Gen. 9, 13 (P) may be due to this mis- 
understanding (cf. also KB 6, 32, 5; ATAiB 143). 

(b) The prediction of the fall of Samaria (721 b. c.) in .Am. 3, 3-4, 3, 
which should be preceded b\' 1, 2, was composed about 737; the fall of 
.Arpad (the Galilean stronghold Irbid or Arbela, which appears in the 
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OT also as Riblah and Beth-Arbel) in 740 and the deportation (2 K 
15, 29) of the Galileans in 738 opened Amos’ eyes, so that he foresaw 
the fall of Samaria and the deportation of Israel. This poem of the 
Israelitish gardener (who lived in Judah after he had been banished from 
the Northern Kingdom about 743) consists of three sections, each com- 
prising two triplets with 3+2 beats {JBL 35, 287 ; ZDMG 69, 170, 
1. 35; AJSL 27, 29, n. 37; Monist 29, 299, n. 18). 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia 'University: Studies in 
Manichaeism. 

The paper presents some of the results of a study of the fragments of 
Manichaean manuscripts discovered in Chinese Turkistan, as supple- 
menting the previously available sources of our knowledge of Man- 
ichaeism. Emphasis is laid on the Zoroastrian elements in the religion 
of Mani, and an interpretation is given of some of the fragments that 
relate to the life of this religious teacher of the third century A. D. 

Professor Robert E. Hume, of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City: A Presentation of a New Translation of the Principal Upanishads. 

I. The fascination of the work, continued through a period of 255 
years, of translating the Upanishads. Chronological lists of transla- 
tions into different non-Indian languages: Persian, Latin, English, Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Swedish. II. Striking estimates by non-Hindus of 
the value of the Upanishads: (a) favorable; (b) unfavorable. III. Strik- 
ing estimates by Hindus of the value of the Upanishads: (a) favorable; 
(b) Unfavorable. IV. An original estimate of the ethical value of the 
Upanishads on the basis of twelve passages, controverting Deussen’s 
position in the section on ‘Die Ethik der Upanishads’ in his ‘Die Phil- 
osophie der Upanishads.’ 

Professor Julian Morgenstebn, of the Hebrew Union College, Cinciimati: 
The Seven Fifties, a Study of the Ancient Canaanite Agricultural Calendar. 
— ^Remarks by Prof. Montgomery and Dr. Williams. 

In certain districts of Palestine the peasants divide the year, beginning 
with Easter, into seven periods of approximately fifty days each, called 
'The Seven Fifties’. Each period begins with a rehgious festival. A 
similar practice is observed by the Samaritans and in the SjTian Church. 
Other instances of the division of time into fifty-day periods are found 
in different parts of the Semitic world, usually connected with the observ- 
ance of important festivals. This practice existed also in ancient Israel. 
It is undoubtedly of pre-Israehte origin, and in all likelihood constituted 
the practical religious and economic calendar system of the ancient 
Canaanites, and perhaps also of other ancient agricultural Semites. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University: Daniel in the 
lions’ Den and Androcles in the Arena. 

The Old Greek Version, for which Theodotion’s was substituted, 
reveals an older form bf the story than the present Aramaic text, and is 
free from many of the difficulties of the latter. IMien the translation 
was made, Daniel was not spied upon and accused before the king by a 
vast crowd of officials, but only the two fellow-presidents were spies 
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and accusers, and only they and their families were slain by the lions. 
The decree did not forbid a petition of any god or man save the king only; 
it seems to have prohibited the worship of any god without the king’s 
permission. There was no reference to the unchanging law of the Medes 
and Persians. The story of Androcles, as told by Aulus Gelhus in his 
Ao^s Atlicae, appears to go back to Jewish sources. It is possible that 
both of these stories, in spite of their legendary character, to some extent 
reflect observations of the actual habits of Uons. 

Professor George S. Duncan, of the American University and the Y. M. 
C. A. School of Religion, Washington: Spittle in the. Oldest Egyptian 
Texts. 

In the oldest hierogljTihic inscriptioas in tombs of the Fifth and Sixth 
Dynasties at Sakkara, spittle plays an important role. Spittle on the 
face expels the demon of evil. It produces ceremonial purification. It 
heals wounds. As a preventive of sickness .spittle was applied. It was 
also u.sed to keep people from becoming aged. 'There appears to be, 
behind all this usage, the idea that the evil spirit producing the ill must be 
banished. One may compare the use of spittle by Jesus in curing the 
deaf, dumb, and blind. Pliny, Suetonius, and Tacitus speak of the 
medicinal value of human saliva. 

The session adjourned at 5.40 p. M. 

THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session was called to order by the President, Dr. 
Williams, at Johns Hopkins University on Thursday at 9.35 a. m. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors had 
voted to accept the invitation of the Middle West Branch of the 
Society for a joint meeting to be held at Chicago during Easter 
Week of 1922. The report was accepted. 

A brief report was received from the delegates to the American 
Council of Learned Societies devoted to Humanistic Studies. 

On recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
Article IV of the Constitution so as to read : 

Article IV. 1. Honorary members and honorary associates shall be 
proposed for membership by the Directors, at some stated meeting of the 
Society, and no person shall be elected a member of either class without 
receiving the votes of as many as three-fourths of all the members present 
at the meeting. 

2. Candidates for corporate membership may be proposed and elected in 
the same manner as honorary members and honorary associates. They may 
also be proposed at any time by any member in regular standing. Such pro- 
posals shall be in writing and shall be addressed to the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, who shall thereupon submit them to the Executive Committee for its 
action. A unanimous vote of the Executive Committee shall be necessary in 
order to elect. 
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On recoinniencktion of the Directors it was voted to amend 
By-Law VIII so as to read: 

VIII. Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
quahfy as members b 3 ' payment of the first annual assessment within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, in the 
case of persons not residing in the United States, within a reasonable time. 
-V failure so to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of the Executive 
Committee, shall be construed as a refusal to become a member. If any cor- 
porate member shrill for two years fail to pay his assessments, his name may, 
at the discretion of the Executive Committee, be dropped from the list of 
members of the Society. 

A communication from Sir George Grierson was presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary and referred to the Editors of the 
Journal as a committee with power to add to their committee. 

At ten o’clock the Society paid silent tribute to the memory of 
Cardinal Gibbons lately deceased. 

The presentation of papers was resumed ; 

Rev. Dr. Jame-j B. N'iss, o' Brooklyn, V. Y.: Proof that Bashaishdagan 
is a Place-name. — Remarks by Prof. Jastrow. 

Rev. P. B. Gibble, of Johns Hopkins University: Mistranslated Passages 
in Job. — Remarks by Professors Jastrow, Haupt, and Ember. 

The phrase mistranslated skin for skin (2 : 4) means lit. a skin in 
seporation from a skin, i. e., tiro sepnrate skins; Job is protected by two 
sheepskin coats (DB 1, 625). Even if he has lo.st his outer coat, i. e., 
his wealth and his children, he has still his inner coat, his health and his 
wife, so that he maj- have children again, and he may recover his wealth. 
Uaiqaddesem (1, 5) means he made them clean themselves {JBL 38, 144). 
Le-hiliagqeb 'al lahue (1, 6) signifies to place themselves over agavist 
JHVH, to line up opposite Him {JBL 32, 112. 121). The name Job is 
connected with Arab, ifab, return, and denotes a man who came back 
(42. 10), i. e., regained his former condition (Stil 90; SG § 177, b). Uz 
is the region of Antioch; al-'Aqi, the Orontes, denotes the Uzean (river); 
For Sabeans and Chaldeans (1, 15. 17) we must read solid, raiders, and 
]Kirashn, riders (JBL 38, 157; 31, 67). 

Miss Eleanor F. F. Yeawobth, of Johns Hopkins University; The Pre- 
formatives of the Semitic Imperfect. — Remarks bj- Prof. Haupt. 

Arab, naqtid is conformed to taqtnl; whereas Heb. tiqjol is influenced 
by niq(ol = nini-qtul; .\ssyr. nUii, we = iiapii = ndni = ?iami = na’na = 
nna'na, a reduplication of ana, 1, which i.s shortened horn andku (BA 1, 
1/). H is often secondary iZA 33, 63, below*). In aqtul this ana is 
reduced to o , j iLst ns the prepositions ana and i na appear as prothetic aleph ; 
cf. Talmud, abbdbd, at the door = ena bdbi (JSOR 1, 41). The pre- 
formatives of the third iJerson were originally u and i; i became in, and 
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u, under the influence of i'l: iu (OLZ 12, 212). The generic differentia- 
tion of hH, hi is secondary; cf. Aram, abiihi, his father; ifimeh, his day = 
idmaht (contrast VG 303, y; 310, n. 1; 312, G). 

Mr. Walter T. Swingle, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 
D. C.: (a) The Multinde.x System for Finding Chinese Characters and its 
Uses; (b) Notes on the Gazetteers and other Geographical Works in the 
Library of Congress Chinese Collection. — Remarks by Prof. Haupt, Dr. 
Williams and the author of the pa er. 

(a) The most pressing need of China today is for an eflScient and 
accimate system of indexing Chinese characters. Only men with superb 
memories could pass the old style examinations. They did not need 
indexes. Under the modern educational system indexes became indis- 
pensable. A new system has been worked out in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the Department of .Agriculture and in the Library of Congress 
which, it is believed, offers an easy and certain method of indexing Chinese 
characters. Examples of this method are shown. 

(b) A Chinese district corresponds roughly to the county of America 
but has four times the population; a prefecture of China corresponds 
roughly to a congressional district, but has four times the population; 
and a Chinese province corresponds roughly to a state, but has about 
eight times the population. Each of these territorial units has its 
official gazetteer, usually reprinted and even rewritten every 50 or 75 
years. These gazetteers are replete with information of great interest 

• to the geographer, naturalist, historian, and sociologist. The Library of 
Congress ha.s brought together the largest collection of these works to be 
found outside of China. 

Professor Franklin Edgerton, of the University of Pennsylvania: Glean- 
ings from the Pancatantra. 

Illustrations of the important results, text-critical and hermeneutic, 
which careful comparative study of the different -versions of the Panca- 
tantra produces. 

It was voted to refer the matter of the publication of Professor 
Edgerton’s reconstruction of the Paficatantra to the Publication 
Committee with the recommendation that the publication be 
undertaken. 

Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University: On a 
Pre-Vedic Form in Pah and Prakrit. — Remarks by Prof. Jackson, Dr. Ogden, 
and the author of the paper. 

Professor P.aul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Egj-ptian 
Boomerangs; (b) The Names of Mount Hermon. 

(a) In ancient Eg\-pt wild birds were brought down with the throw- 
stick or taken in a clap-net. Some of the throw-sticks were sickle- 
shaped, like the Australian boomerangs, so that thej’ resembled a bow; 
but Heb. moqes, throw-stick, is not connected with qdst, bow: it must 
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be derived from jnqds—tMqds, to strike. Syr. ^dfahtd (Luke 21, 35) is 
derived from a causative of Heb. pah, clap-net, with f for s owing to h. 
Am. 3, 5^ means: Does a clap-net fly up from the ground without catch- 
ing a catch {lakild)? This is preceded by the gloss, or variant. Does 
a bird ever fall to the ground without a throw-stick? 

(b) Cuneiform Sirdra=Siri&n (Deut. 3, 9) suggests that the j should 
stand before the r, and that the final n Ls due to dissimilation. Si’dn 
(Deut. 4, 48) may represent an Egyptian form of the name, with ’ 
instead of r {AZ 51, 111, No. 9). Also { = ’fdl'at Mdsd, BL 51) 
may be dissimilation for Slrtr, so that both Sdnir and Si{r)6n may be 
connected with sardni, to shine (JBL 36, 141). All three names mean 
shiny, i. e., white, snowy mountain (cf. Montblanc). 


Dr. W. Norm.\n Brown, of Johns Hopkins University: The Wonderful 
Tar-Baby Story: its place of origin. 

The ‘tar-baby’ motif appears seven times in Hindu fiction. This 
has led folklorists since the time of Joseph Jacobs to assume that India 
is the home of that story, but the view needs reexamination. The theme 
has never taken hold of the Hindu mind; there are no evidences that 
the Hindus have carried it with them to China, Siam, Cambodia, and 
the lower Malay Peninsula, or that they have giveh it to the Semitic 
world. On the contrary it is the grand theme of Negro fiction, and has 
been carried by them wherever they have gone. It is likely that the 
Negroes originated the motif and took it to India, first in very early 
times and again in modern times. 


ProfessorAARONEMBER, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The J. T. Dennis 
Collection of Egj^ptian .Antiquities; (b) The Etymologies of Hebrew ham, 
‘father-in-law,’ and of Egyptian ’ibd, ‘month.’ 

(a) Through the death of the late Mr. James Teackle Dennis the 
Johns Hopkins LTniversity has recently come into possession of a great 
deal of Egyptian material. In the collection there are about 125 scar- 
abaei of different sizes and materials, some with cartouchra. Among 
other objects we may mention: Several fine necklaces of the 18th and 
19th dynasties; several pre-historic slate-palettes; a number of pre- 
historic jars found at Abydos; alabaster offering jars; diorite dish; 

, head-support; bronze articles found at Thebes; arrows (11th dyn.); 
ushebtira; toys, etc. 

(b) The original meaning of ham was kinsman, blood-relation. It is 
connected with Arab, hammal, kinsmen, "relatives, family, and hamtm, 
kin, relative, from the stem hamma, be hot. Semantic development: 
be hot, glow, ardent, related. Number of parallels for the ch^ge of 
meaning may be cited. Arab, nosih denoted originally blood-relation 
but came to be u.sed for relation by marriage (brother-in-law, father-in- 
law, son-in-law ). Cf. qahr, hot, burning, and gihr, relation by marriage: 
son-in-law, brothrt’-in-law. Egj'ptian ’ibd, month, meant originally 
moon. It is connected with the Semitic stem ’bd, to wander. 
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Dr. Talcott Williams made some informal remarks, based on 
his personal observations, regarding the veiling of women in the 
Near East. 


The President announced the formal presentation by title of 
the following papers: 

Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York City: Recurrent and Parallel Pas- 
sages in the Principal Upanishads and the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Dr. Jtrutjs J. Ruce, of Plainfield, N. J.: Medicine in the Talmud. 

The President announced the appointment of the following 
committees: 

On Nominations for 1922 — Prof. Jackson, Prof. Allen, and 
Mr. Dominian. 

Auditors for 1922 — Prof. F. W. Williams and Prof. Torrey. 

On Arrangements for 1922 — Prof. Breasted, Prof. Allen, 
Prof. Price, Prof. Luckenbill, Dr. Laufer, and the Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

On motion of Prof. Jastrow the following resolution, was un- 
animously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the .\nierican Oriental Society be e.xtended 
to the President and the Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University for welcom- 
ing the Society in the Civil Engineering Building during the sessions on 
Tuesday and Thursday, and for entertaining the members at luncheon on 
Tuesday; likewise to the President and the Trustees of Goucher College both 
for hospitably placing their buildings at the disposal of the Society during the 
Wednesday sessions and for the luncheon tendered to the members on that 
day. The Society wishes also to record its sincere appreciation of the offer 
made by the Rector and the Faculty of the Catholic University of America to 
welcome the members on Thursday in Washington, an offer which, through the 
sad coincidence on that day of the funeral of his late Eminence, James Cardinal 
Gibbons, became impossible of fulfilment, to our deep regret. Finally, the 
members of the Society would express their heartiest thanks to the local 
members, and especially to the efficient Committee of Arrangements, rmder 
the drilled leadership of the Chairman, Professor Haupt, for their hospitality 
extended on Tuesday evening at the dinner and informal gathering at the 
Johns Hopkins Club and for their unfailing attention to the comfort and con- 
venience of the members thruout the meeting. 


The Society adjourned at 12.43 p. m. to meet in Chicago in 1922. 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT ITS FIFTH MEETING AT MADISON, WIS., FEBRUARY 25-26, 1921 

The Fifth Annual Aleeting of the Middle West Branch was held 
at Madison, Wisconsin, February 25-26, 1921, as guests of the 
University of Wisconsin. The local committee, consisting of 
Professors E. H. Byrne, F. T. Kelly, A. G. Laird, G. Showerman, 
]\L S. Slaughter, R. H. Whitbeck, with Professor L. B. Wolfenson 
as chairman, provided generously for the comfort and entertain- 
ment of the members. Thiough their efforts, practically all of 
the visiting members were assigned to rooms at the University 
or the Madison Club, and all meals were taken in common at the 
former. . On Friday evening. Professor Byrne entertained the 
members at a smoker at his house and on Saturday noon the 
local members gave the visiting members a luncheon at the 
Madison Club. At these, the members met some of the local 
faculty who were most nearly interested in our work. In the 
absence of President Bil ge, Dean SeCery gave us a cordial welcome. 

The members present were Allen, Breasted, Bull, Bjune, 
Edgerton (W'. F.), Fuller, Kelly, Leavitt, Luckenbill, Lybj'er, 
Morgenstern, Olmstead, Price, Rostovtzeff, Waterman, Wolfenson, 
Ylvisaker. At the business session, the retiring secretary-treasurer 
made his last formal report, pointmg out that the branch had 
steadily grown each year, even diuing the war, until today it had 
116 members in its territory'. The nominating committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Byrne, Luckenbill, and Waterman, reported 
the following who were unanimously chosen; President, Professor 
X. T. Olmstead, University of Illinois; Vice-President, Professor 
F. C. Eiselen, Northwestern L’niversity; Secretarj'-Treasurer, 
Dr. T. George Allen, University of Chicago; Executive Committee, 
Professor A. H. Lybyer, University of Illinois; Dr. Berthold 
Laufer, Field ^luseum. Professor Breasted presented an in%'ita- 
tion from the University of Chicago, the Field Museum, and the 
Ai’t Institute, to hold the 1922 meeting in Chicago. On motion 
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of Professor Morgenstern, the Middle West Branch accepted the 
invitation and at the same time invited the parent organization 
to meet with it on this occasion. On motion of Professor Price, 
the Branch expressed its heartiest thanks to the University of 
Wisconsin and the local committee for the excellent arrangements, 
to the local members, Messrs. Byrne. Kelh’, and Wolfenson, for 
the luncheon at the Madison Club, and to Professor Byrne for 
the smoker held at his house. 

Opportunity for informal discussion has alwaj's been given at 
the Middle West Branch meetings, and at Madison two such 
discussion-groups were formed. After the formal meeting of 
Friday afternoon, the members adjourned to the University Club, 
where Professor Rostovtzeff, formerly of the University of Petro- 
grad and now of the University of Wisconsin, presented the chief 
needs of students of the classical land system which might be 
supplied by Orientalists. The great question, he believed, was as 
to the tenure of the land, whether it was held virtually in fee 
simple, or whether title was vested in the king. Professor Breasted 
pointed out that the conditions in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 
could be traced back much earlier, but the material was scant5\ 
Professor Morgenstern pointed out the Biblical parallels and the 
light which might be gained from a study of the later Jewish 
writings. Professors Luckenbill, Price, and Ohnstead all dis- 
cussed the land system in the Tigris-Euphrates valleys, with the 
general consensus that private ownership appears early and 
continues constant, although large tracts did belong to the royal 
domain, and although conditions closely analogous to medieval 
serfdom were found outside the estates belonging to the citizens 
of ‘free cities’ with chartered rights. 

A more formal symposium on the Unity of Early History was 
held Saturday morning. Professor J. H. Breasted, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, opened the discussion of the general problem. 

Professor M. Rosto\'tzeff discus.sed the Unity of Ancient Culture 
in the Copper Age, especially as shown in the pottery and animal 
style in the neolithic and copper periods. 

Close resemblances in the style of pottery and decorations and in 
plastic reproductions of animals, etc., found in prehistoric remains all 
over the Near East — in Elam, Turkestan, Baluchistan, and the Caucasus, 
and as far west and north as the lower Danube and Dniepr — point to a 
common cultural origin. Yet there are marked differences. E.g. in 
the east, geometric patterns like the spiral and meander evolved out of 
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animal motives, while in the west the former precede the latter chrono- 
logically. The modes of burial in’ the two regions are also different: 
in the east, individual graves; in the west, places that are half sepulchres, 
half temples. 

The discussion was closed by a brief presentation of Babylonian 
and AssjTian Influences in the Ancient World by Professor A. T. 
Olmstead of the University of Illinois. 

In the same group might well be placed the Presidential Address, 
The Four Quadrants of Asia, by Professor A. H. Lybyer, of the 
University of Illinois. 

It is helpful in approaching Asiatic Historj' to bear in mind the obvious 
geographical subdivision of the continent. Thus many relationships 
become clearer, and aid is given toward grasping the unity of the whole, 
which is otherwise in danger of being obscured by the vastness and com- 
plexity of the subject. Thus, too, the relations’ between the fields of 
different Orientalists become easier .of definition. 

Starting from the Pamirs as a center, four mountain ranges radiate to 
the northeast, southeast, south, and west; the Tian Shan, Altai, Yablonai, 
and Stanovoi mountains, with the height of land which continues on to 
the East Cape; the Himalaya mountains and the ridges down the Malay 
Peninsula to Singapore; the Suleiman Mountains to Karachi; and the 
Hindu Kush as far as the Caspian Sea. Thus Asia is divided into East, 
South, West, and North Quadrants. The last is largest, approaching 
twice the size of the United States; the east quadrant is one and a half 
times, the west quadrant nine tenths, the south quadrant one half the 
size of the United States. 

The mountains vary in effectiveness as barriers. Those between the 
east and the south quadrants are approximately impassable; each of the 
others contains a number of good passes. The areas in each quadrant 
are further subdivided; in the east, China proper, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Chinese Turkestan, Thibet; in the south, the plains of North India, the 
mountain district, and the Deccan; in the west, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, .Anatolia; in the north, Russian Turkestan and Siberia. 
In each case, the subdivision first named was apparently the first to 
develop a civilization which exercised profound influence over its whole 
quadrant. 

With these fundamental subdivisions in mind, every aspect of Asiatic 
studies- can- be located and related to the others, while many old problems 
are advanced toward solution and many new ones are suggested. Arch- 
aeology has made a good beginning only in the western quadrant, and 
may well give more attention to the others. Anthropology is wnditioneil 
by the movements of mankind within and between the quadrants. 
Languages and the systems of writing, the domestic and the fine arts, 
folk-lore, scientific knowledge, and philosophy, were all modified in their 
extension and influence by this fundamental geographical basis. The 
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history of civilization observes that very diverse systems appeared in 
the several quadrants. The whole east quadrant had a special quality 
which may be called Chinese; the south is as clearly Hindu; the west, 
apparently more diverse in many ways, still as a whole forms in its 
ancient phase the background of European civilization. The north was 
the least distinct in the pa.st since much of it was a thinly settled waste: 
still. Central Asia may have played a greater part than is now proved, 
as may be revealed in the future by thorough archaeological study of 
wonderful sites like Merv and Samarkand. 

Great religions are related to the quadrants: Confucianism grew up in 
the east; Hinduism in the south threw off Buddhism which disappeared 
there but travelled around the Pamirs and across the east quadrant to 
Japan; the west developed Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam, and the latter has come near to prevailing there of late; the north 
has no such claim to originality, unless it should appear that the funda- 
mental religion of the Indo-European peoples developed there. 

Historically, the entire story can be given the correct interjwetation 
by remembering the fact of the quadrants. Consider the advances 
toward and the retreats from political unity in each quadrant; the west 
quadrant was united under the Persians, under the Macedonians (except 
Arabia), and under the Saracens (except Asia Minor); the east quadrant, 
save for some outlying portions, was united as China at several different 
periods; the south was nearly unified under the Moguls and completely 
under the English. The north was held for a short time by the Mongols, 
and again by the Russians. Only one empire, that o’ the ^'ongols. 
has come near to uniting all Asia. It held the east, north, and most of 
the west quadrant, and on two sides entered the south quadrant for a 
slight distance. 

At the present time, the imperial rule of Britain and Russia sways 
completely the south and north quadrants, with some tendency to 
impinge through the mountain barriers upon the other two quadrants. 
But Britain is endeavoring to retain India within her empire by granting 
extreme conce.ssions to Hindu nationalism. In the east and west local 
nationalism is strong. Japan and China no longer seem destined to be 
ruled from Europe; the ambitions of Russia, Britain, France, and Italy 
to partition the west quadrant bid fair to fail before the patriotism of 
Turks, Arabs, and Persians. 

General also in its nature was the paper by Professor R. H. 
Whitbeck of the University of Wisconsin on the Influence of 
Geographical Environment upon Religious Beliefs. 

Influence of geographical environment on the religion of a primitive 
people is shown in various ways. First, and often most markedly, in the 
personification of benevolent or malevolent powers of nature which 
prominently affect the people. Second, in different conceptions of 
happiness projected into the future life (heaven is warm and hell cold 
in Norse mythology, the reverse is true in southern climates). Third, 
in religious phra-seologx', especially in metaphors drawn from natural 
surroundings. 
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Rev. J. Astrup, of Natal, South Africa, presented an interesting 
account of the ruins of Rhodesia, aqueducts, terraced slopes, 
gold mines, and buildings. More detailed descriptions were 
given of the well-known ruins of Zimbabwe, and an attempt was 
made to connect them with more northern civilizations. 

The question of ‘Boats’ or ‘Towns’ on Predynastic Egyptian 
Pottery was discussed by Mr. W. F. Edgerton of the University 
of Chicago. 

Certain paintings on ‘decorated’ pottery of the so-called Naqada 
type, were recognized by their first discoverers as boats. The majority 
of scholars have continued to regard them as boats; but a minority 
have tried to prove that they represent towns or other enclosures on 
land. Several details of boat construction can be traced from the earliest 
known picture of a boat, thru the disputed Naqada paintings and later 
predynastic boats, down into dynastic times. The curious break in the 
middle of the bank of oars, and all the other details which have led some 
scholars to deny that the Naqada paintings represent boats, have their 
counterparts in other pictures which are admitted to represent boats. 
Thb ^'stematic comp.i risen of details with undoubted pictures of boats, 
therefore, shows that the objects painted on the Naqada vases must 
also be boats. 


Dr. T. George Allen of the University of Chicago told the 
Story of an Egy ptian Politician. 

A squeeze brought back from Egypt by the 1919-20 expedition of the 
University of Chicago adds a new historical text to the few now known 
from the disturbed period between the Old and the Middle Kingdoms. 
The stele represented belonged to a Southern general and Chief of Inter- 
preters named Dmy, who was evidently an expert politician. For he 
states that he got on with ‘any general who went down (stream)’; that 
he made an expedition to Abydos, perhaps under the protection of the 
lion god Mahesa; that he ‘taxed the people of Wawat for any overlord 
who arose’ in his nome, and raided Gwt (Canopus?); and that (as a 
consequence) he filled his father’s house w'ith luxuries. The stele was 
dedicated by Dmy’s first-bom son, Hotep, who is shown embraced by 
his wife N-teshnes. 


The Functions of the Officers of the Temple of Ningirsu, by 
Professor Ira M. Price of the University of Chicago. 

Discussed the fifteen officers named by Gudea (Cyl. B.vi.ll-xii.25) 
in the temple of Eninnil at Lagash. The first and last were entrusted 
with the establishment and administration of government, the second 
with the food supply, the third and fourth w'ith preparation for and 
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prosecution of war, the fifth with advice and counsel, the sixth and seventh 
with the apartments of good things or pleasure, the eighth and ninth 
with animal husbandrj^ the tenth and eleventh with music, the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth with irrigation, agriculture, and the royal 
park system. 


Professor D. D. Luckenbill reported briefly on the Babylonian 
antiquities acquired by the Chicago Exjiedition to the Near 
East, and especially on the complete prism of Sennacherib which 
gives an earlier form of the expedition against Hezekiah than that 
found in the Taylor Cylinder. 

Professor Julian Morgenstern of Hebrew Union College, gave 
a new interpretation of Exodus 4 : 24-26, and Professor Leslie 
E. Fuller, of Garrett Biblical Institute, spoke on the Conception 
of God in the Jewish Apocalypses. 

Pre-Israelite Laws in the Book of the Covenant were found by 
Professor Leroy Waterman of the University of Michigan. 

Analysis of sources and analogies of history lead us to anticipate 
Pre-Israelite laws in the earliest Hebrew Codes. The decalog and j^entad 
structure of the Book of the Coven nt emphasizes the early character of 
the Covenant Code. It is not, however, all equally ancient. The so- 
called ‘Precepts’ are to be eliminated as secondary. The ‘Judgments' 
that remain, by every test, point to a very high antiquity. .\ criticbm 
of the traditions which rebte these laws directly with Moses and indirectly 
with Joshua, confirms the Palestinbn origin of the laws themselves. 
A comparison of the Judgments, in their pentad, decalog structure, with 
the Code of Hammurabi tends to confirm the Canaanite origin of the 
Judgments in their present arrangement. The Hebrew tradition itself 
probably retains a fading memory of the adoption of these laws by Israel. 

The Old Testament Attitude toward Labor was the title of the 
t)aper of Mr. D. A. Leavitt, of the University of Chicago. 

Before the exile, labor b simply taken for granted unreflectively, 
while only incidentally we get the nomadic interpretation of settled 
industry as a curse, or the agricultural attitude toward it as a means to 
a good end. The Sabbath, however observed, was neither cause nor 
result of a theory of labor. With the exile developed individualism, 
legalism, and reflection. In Proverbs, labor b a synonym for righteous- 
ness, as helping to secure the wealth that betokens God's favor, and b 
more respectable than idleness. But Qoheleth regards it only as a 
meaningless drudgerj’, unless one enjoys the fruits of labor as he goes 
along. Job b distinctive in bearing witness to deplorable economic 
conditions so long dbregarded. He shows the only .socially minded 
outlook in the Old Testament, outside of Prov. 31. 


13 J.AOS 41 
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In the absence of their authors, the following papers were 
read by title: Divine Service in Ur, Professor Samuel A. B. 
Mercer, Western Theological Seminary; The Ethical Standards 
of the Early Hebrew Codes, Professor J. M. P. Smith, University 
of Chicago; Notes on the Textual Problem of the Arabic Kalila 
wa Dimna, Professor Martin Sprengling, University of Chicago; 
Persian Words in the Glosses of Hesychius, Dean H. C. Tolman, 
Vanderbilt University. 

A. T. Olmstead, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 



THE HITTITE LANGUAGE 
Maurice Bloomfield 
Johns Hopkins University 

In the summer of 1916 there came to the hands of American 
scholars a report by Professor Friedrich Hrozny, of the Universit}" 
of Vienna, printed in the Mittheilungen der Deutschen Orienl- 
Gesellschaft, Nr. 56 (December, 1915), in which he dealt with the 
Hittite language. Professor Hrozny was one of a group of Orien- 
talists commissioned by the Berlin Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft 
to decifer the Hittite cuneiform documents which had been 
excavated a number of years before by Professor Hugo Winckler 
in Boghazkoi in Cappadocia, and which were then deposited in 
the Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constantinople. No com- 
munication ^f an historical or filological character could have 
lieen more startling; Professor Hrozny claimed that Hittite was 
Indo-European, and inaugurated his thesis by a sensational ex- 
hibit of etymological and grammatical illustrations. One thing 
was clear without further ado: if his illustrations were based 
upon sound deciferment of the cuneiform characters; if his 
translations were impeccable; if the resulting speech units 
admitted of no other linguistic interpretations than those pro- 
posed, and if they did not represent merely a small selection of I. 
E. assonances, such as any language might furnish; then Hittite 
must be Indo-European. 

Hrozny promised a full treatise, but during the troubled years 
following not much reached our shores, except reviews of his 
thesis by various European scholars, the majority of whom 
accepted his conclusions without any kind of reservations, tho a 
sceptical voice or two could be heard in the midst of the chorus 
of acclaim. Not until the spring of 1920 w'ere we privileged to 
see Hrozn5'’s full treatise, entitled ‘Die Sprache der Hethiter’, 
published in Leipzig in 1917; and it is this treatise, along with a 
volume of Hettitic cuneiform texts of Boghazkoi, in transcrip- 
tion, translated and commented upon by the same scholar, which 
furnish the main basis of the present discussion.* In addition, 


^ Hethitische KeilschrifUexte axis Boghazkoi, in Umsrhrift mil UhersHzuug 
und Kommentar, von Friedrich Hrozn<^ i. Liefening, Leipzig, 1919. Subse- 
quently appeared a treatise by Carl J. S. Marstrander, entitled Caraclere 
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it is quite certain that the Boghazkci inscriptions are closely 
related to the two Arzawa letters found among the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, containing correspondence between the Pharaoh Amen- 
hotep iii and the Arzawa potentate Tarhundaraba. Just what 
Arzawa is — Cilicia, Commagene, Cyprus — has remained uncertain. 
It was near Hatti; its relationship with Hittite cannot be 
questioned; and Hrozny uses its evidence on a familiar par with 
Hittite. In fact, Hrozny may be said to start with certain results 
or assumptions regarding the character of Arzawa which were 
made by Knudtzon (supplemented by Bugge and Torp) in his 
monograf on the Arzawa letters in 1902.® Thus the forms u-i- 
e-nu-un and up-pa-dh-hu-un are explained by Hrozny (p. 127), 
after Knudtzon (pp. 54, 55), as preterites first sing. act., both in 
the sense of, T have sent.’® 

Since the appearance of Hrozny's Language of the Hittites 
there have been further important developments. First, I may 
mention an inscription which contains Sanskrit words, especially 
the odd numerals from one to seven in the forms aika, tiera, panza, 
and satta, in close vicinity to the cimeiform signs of these 
numerals by wedge count.^ They occur in composition with a 
word vartana, again obviously Sanskritic, as epithets of horses in 
a sort of IvinKrj composed by ‘Kikkuli® from the land Mittani’, 
and lend obvious support to the four much-discussed names of 
Vedic gods (Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nasatyas), dis- 
covered long ago by Hugo Winckler.® Dr. Forrer thinks that 
these Sanskrit traces are to be assigned to the ‘Urinder’, whose 
original home he places on the right bank of the river Kur (Cyrus) 
up to the Kaspian sea, and that they crossed the Kaukasus into 


Indo-Europi n de la Langm Hittite, Christiania, 1919, in which the author 
with even greater a^uranee treats the same language as Indo-European. 
His explanations of the fenomena often differ markedly from Hrozny’s. Cf. 
also Ferdinand Sommer, ‘Hethitisches’, in BoghazkoiStiidien, 4. Hc-ft=iii. 
Stuck, 1. Lieferung (1920), p. 1. 

* LHe ztm Arzawa-Briefe, die altesten Urkunden in indogermanischer Sprache, 
Leipzig, 1902. 

’ Cf. Arzami-Briefe, pp. 132, 133. 

*See Jensen, Sitzungsber. d. preuss. Akad., 1919, pp. 367 ff.; Ferdinand 
Sommer, ‘Hethitisches’, pp. 2ff. {BoghazkmStiidien, 4. Heft = iii. Stflck, 1. 
Lieferung). 

‘ The name calls up sharply Kilikia, 

• \fittheilungen der Deubchen Orienl-geselhehafl, Xo. 35. 
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Hittite land at about 2500 B. C.’ More likely they came to the 
Hittites from Mittani. It seems quite clear that both the god 
names and the ‘horse numerals’, as we may now call them, are 
not ‘Aryan’, but Sanskrit; the numeral aika, as compared with 
aiva, the Achemenidan Persian and Avestan form, as well as the 
specific Vedic form of the four god names, makes this almost 
certain. 

Simultaneously Forrer, in the paper just quoted, and Hrozny, 
in an essay published in 1920,* show that the Boghazkbi inscrip- 
tions contain many languages in cuneiform script. Forrer counts 
eight, of which the language hitherto designated flatly as Hittite 
comprises about nine tenths of the entire material. Forrer finds 
in addition: Sumerian, Akkadian, ‘Urindisch’, Harrian, Proto- 
Hittite, Luvian, and Palaic. Hrozny does not differ much. 
When the texts say ‘he sp)eaks Hittite’* they mean not the 
assumed I. E. Hittite, but the autochthonous Proto-Hettitic, 
described by Forrer, 1. c., p. 1033 IT.: this is neither Indo- 
European, nor Shemitic, nor at the present time correlated with 
any other group of languages. On the other hand the supposedly 
I. E. Hittite seems, according to both authors, to be well entitled 
to the name Kanesian, named after the city of Kanei. But this 
latter designation is never indicated by an ethnical adjective as 
is the case with the other languages (Harlili, Hattili, Luili, Pala- 
umnili). Instead there occurs, more frequently than the men- 
tion of Kanes, the ethnical designation Nasili, which Forrer 
takes to be the same as Kane.sian, but Hrozny renders it by ‘our’ 
(i. e. ‘our language’, ‘the home language’), from a glibly assumed, 
and more than dubious stem n«s = I. E. nos. Under these circum- 
stances the interrelation, if any, Ijetween Kanes and Nasih is • 
wholly puzzling, tho it does seem that both refer to the main 
language whose character we are about to discuss. 

The Luvian which seems to have been spoken in the land or 
the city of Lujja'® (MAT Lu-u-i-ia) is regarded by Hrozny 


' ‘Die acht Sprachen der Boghazkoi-Inschriften’, von Dr. Emil Forrer, 
Sitzungsber. d. pr uss. Akad., 1918, p. 10-36. 

* ‘tJber die Volker und Sprachen des alien f'hatti-Landes', Boghazkoi- 
Stwken, 5. Heft = iii. Stiick, 2. Lieferung. 

• Nu hattili hahai. 

Hrozny shows some reason for identifying Lujja with Arzawa; see his 
paper, pp. 39 ff. 
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as an even more corrupt I. E. language and dialect than Kanesian. 
I shall refer to its character below. 

Hrozny’s work will certainly count among the most memorable 
events in the history of language and ethnology. The acumen, 
learning, and infinite dihgence displayed by the author is excelled 
only by the depth of his sincerity and the fervor of his conviction 
which almost reminds one of the profet. I should say that there 
is not the least attempt to minimize difficulties, or to bhnd the 
object to his purpose. If, nevertheless, his exposition, especially 
in the matter of etymology, does at times become what we might 
call teleological, let him who finds himseK in the lure of such a 
theory, yet appUes it more objectively, or is more, keenly intent 
upon the all-important truth, — let him throw the, first stone. 

On the face value of his text-readings, interpretations, and 
grammatical estimates Hrozny makes out a strong case. There 
are, however, from the start, difficulties and tangles. Cuneiform 
is, at the best, a poor vehicle for Indo-European. The Kanesian 
Hittite inscriptions are unilingual, in the main to be explained 
out of themselves. But a large part of this Hittite is expressed in 
Sumero-Akkadian ideograms, as weU as in syllabic Akkadian 
words. It may be presumed that such words were pronounced 
Hittite, in the manner in which words written in a sort of Hebrew 
were pronounced by their Persian equivalents in Pehlevi. This 
has both its good and its bad side. The good side is, that the 
lexical meaning of many words is relatively clear from the begin- 
ning, which often insures a general conception of what a given 
passage is about. On the other hand it leaves uncertain the 
pronunciation of these semi-Akkadian words, for they were pro- 
nounced Hittite. The final outcome is this; the Akkadian 
material, by itself fonetically and grammatically indeterminable, 
really furnishes the start and the concrete basis for Hittite inter- 
pretation. The known meaning of the Akkadian words leads on 
to the interpretation, and to some extent the text reading of the 
unknown Hittite words. There is in the volume of texts of 1919 
scarcely a sentence that is not part Akkadian. I have, however, 
the impression that there are few sentences whose sense is perfectly 
clear. Hrozn^’ himself leaves much untranslated, and resorts to 
many an interrogation mark. Aside from material imperfections, 
i. e., fractures, lacunas, and indistinct writing, the subject 
matter is often turgid, or guess-work. In other words, the 
filological basis of Hittite is by no means stable; it will require 
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many successive corrections. Under such circumstances even the 
most conscientious interpreter, who has arrived at a settled theory 
as to the character of the language, is thereafter sure to be under 
the influence of that theory. Let us pick at random one or two 
sentences whose writing is quite clear. P. 168, 11. 16 and 17 of 
the Hittite texts, we read: 

A. BU. lA-ma-kan I. NA. MAT ku-it an-da 

a-sa-an-du-li-es-ki-it na-ai-kan a-sa-an-du-li an-da is-ta-an-da-a-it. 
Hrozny translates this: ‘When (kuit) my father further in the land 
Mittani dwelled, he in dwelling therein was hesitating.’ The 
capitals are Akkadian. In the Hittite itself the word amnduleSkit, 
‘dwelled,’ is explained as a preterite from a s/c-stem based upon a 
present participle aland, extended by a an agent suffix ul, the 
participle asand being from the root es ‘to be’. The second 
occurrence asanduli is explained as an action noun ‘in dwelling’ 
from part of the same materials. That is, going about the other 
way, the root es ‘to be’, which appears here as as, a by no means 
agreeable change,” makes a participle asand, ‘being’; this is 
extended by a suffix ul which makes out of it an action noun, 
‘act of being’; and to this is added the present system ending 
sk. I presume that few students of I. E. speech will think that 
the term ‘monstrous’ is too strong for such a bit of formative 
history. But what is more important is, that everything con- 
cerning the word is really guess-work: word-form and meaning — 
and consequent sense of the entire passage. The verb is-ta-an- 
da-a-it, which reminds Professor Kretschmer of ‘stand’, is entirely 
too glib in its pretense. 

One’s attention is arrested by p. 180, lines 8 and 9 : 

Nu-za ANSU-KrTR-RAP' ni-ni-in-ku-un nam-ma a-pi-e-da-ni 
MU-ti I. NA''AT Arzawwa i-ia-an-ni-ia-nu-im-mit 
‘Now warriors and horses I gathered. Thereupon in this year to 
the land Arzawa I w'ent’. The two verbs in -un mark high 
water in the assumed I. E. morfology of Hittite, for -un is sup- 
posed to be I. E. -om, first person sing. pret. active, as in Gr. 
€^po»'=Skt. dbharam. But the lexical matter shows just about 
how Hittite looks: yanniyanun is supposed to be an extension 
of a verb yannai [i-ia-an-na-i) ‘he goes’, whereas nininkun ‘I 
gathered’, supported elsewhere by forms niniktat and niniktari in 
the sense of ‘it collected itself’, or ‘it was collected’, is interpreted 


“ This interchange between e and a is, however, not uncommon. 
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entirely from the connection. And the particle -mil at the end of 
yanniyanun and the end of the sentence is also curious. 

On the other hand we must not neglect to point out sentences 
as beguiling as this: 

Nu ku-is A.NA‘'" SAMSl ' i-da-a-lu-us tu-uk-ka a-pa-a-as i-da- 
a-lus e-es-du ma-a-nas A. NA SAMSl “ KUR tu-uk-ka-as 
KUR e-es-du: ‘Now he who is evil to my sun (i. e. my majesty) 
he shall be evil to thee. If he shall be an enemy to my majesty, 
he shall be thj'^ enemy’. In support of this: ma-an su-me-e§-ma 
ku-wat-ka i-da-a-lu i-ia-at-te-ni : ‘if moreover ye perform some 
evil’ (Sprache der Hethiter, pp. 110 and 117). 

The Bogha 2 kci inscriptions, as well as the Arzawa letters, go 
back to perhaps as early a date as 1500 B. C.; yet, according to 
any showing, both these Hittite forms arc in a state of advanced 
or secondary’ development, far exceeding e. g. the Gothic of the 
fourth century A. D., or the Lithuanian of much later date. 
The archaic quality, or degree of preservation, of an I. E. language, 
corresponds in general with its antiquity. Yet here is said to be 
the oldest dated Indo-European in a condition which, if I guage 
it aright, might be compared to, but hardly reached by, a 
modern Italian dialect, remembering that such comparisons can 
Ije made only in a very general way. The relation of this Hittite 
Indo-European to the total of Indo-Euiopean is entirely passive 
or parasitic; it is explained from and as Indo-European, it ex- 
plains practically nothing Indo-European. I must disarm here 
the prospective argument that Hittite is profoundly affected by 
the aboriginal or native non-Indo-European .\natolian with which 
it blended into the existing product. This may be so, but the 
secondary character of Hittite morfology is practically all due to 
Indo-European manocuvers. \ form like akkunkinun, ‘I 
drank’, contains the root akn or, elsewhere, eku (Lat. aqua), 
with the two present affixes sk and nu, and the personal ending 
m — all Indo-European: root, two present formatives, and per- 
sonal endings; za-ah-hi-ia-u-wa-aH-ta-ti ‘thou shalt fight’, p. 182, 
1. 13 of the texts, is explained from a stem zahhaiS, zahhia, about 
equal to Skt. sahns, ‘strength’, Goth, sigis, with three denomina- 
tive I. E. formatives -y, -w, and -st. Forms like these abound 
thruout the texts; even the most plastic secondary developments 
of I. E. speech in other quarters fail to produce types of this sort. 

•\nother- matter is scarcely less striking, tho perhaps more 
easily accounted for. It concerns the literarj' and stylistic 
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quality of the Hittite, which is of the lowest order. I have 
recently pointed out'^ that Western Asia is at all times, and 
certainly round about 1500 B. C., practically inarticulate as 
regards literary contents, expression, and style. There is not in 
the volume of inscriptions before us a single sentence that rises 
above banality of contents and crudity of expression and style. 
This fenomenon is by no means favorable to the I. E. character 
of the language; it must, if po.ssible, be accounted for by the 
assxunption that the invading Indo-Europeans were, at that early 
time, so completely absorbed by the Anatolian aborigines as to 
have given up everj'^ trace of their ethnic character. The reverse 
has happened in India, in Persia, and particularly in, Greece, 
where the invaders found the advanced material civilizations of 
the Mycenaeans and Minoans, who, apparently, were even more 
inarticulate than the Western Asiatics, but upon whom they 
impressed their national- character so as to result in the final 
composite of Greek art on the material side, and Greek literature, 
mythology, and filosofy on the mental side. 

Hrozny makes out the feeblest case imaginable on the ground 
of etymology and fonetics. But if we take his text-readings, 
interpretations, and grammatical estimates at their face value, 
his plea for I. E. morfology in Hittite is, on the surface at least, 
strong enough to captivate, if not to convince. 

Let us go in medias res. 

There is a non-thematic or mi-verb ymni, which means, rather 
unexpectedly, T make’ (not T go’). Its conjugation in the 
present active is as follows: 


Singular 

1. yami 

2. yaH, ijesi 

3. yazi, yazzi, yezzi, yizzi 


Plural 
yaweni 
yatleni 
yanzi, yenzi 


This paradigm is certainly impressive, and it has impressed. 
I would remark that the z of the third person forms is not as simple 
as it might seem. We instinctively think with the author that 
it is for t, mouillated by i (cf. Gr. (ri for n). But the participle 
present in Hittite ends according to the same grammatical theory 
in za, e. g., adanza, ‘eating’*-’: adanzi, ‘they eat’. Now the morfo- 


“ Transactions of the American Philological .issociation, vol. L, p. 76. 
The type is nominative singular; one would expect adanms. 
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logical connection between these two types in I. E. is everywhere 
such that the third plural of the present in -nti minus the i is the 
stem of the participle (<f}€popn:<f>epovT-). The explanation of 
-zi thru palatalization, therefore, leaves za unexplained. We 
encounter the same difficulty several times more: zig is assumed 
to be the word for ‘thou’, where both the z and the i are difficult 
(comparison with Gr. <ru-ye is a whitened sepulchre). The 
assumed root ad ‘eat’ shows the forms ezzazi, ezzazzi, ‘he eats’; 
ezzateni ‘ye eat’; ezzaten, ezaten, ‘eat ye’; and ezzai, ‘he eats’, 
flanked by adanzi, ‘they eat’, and adanza, ‘eating’. Disturb- 
ingly the same type of participle papranza, ‘cooking’, occurs also 
as paprandaza (p. 83), and furthermore the whole class is sup- 
posed to have passive, as well as active value. As inspection 
narrows down to the two elements zi and za, there steals upon 
me the sense of the presence of two particles, post-positive 
conglutinates, adverbial, deictic, or localizing, and this impres- 
sion is not weakened by the apparent existence of an infinitive- 
supine in -loanzi, -uwanzi, which interchanges with a parallel 
form without -zi, e. g. su-ma-as wa-al-ah-hu-wa-an-zi u-iz-zi ‘he 
comes to annihilate you’, and bi-es-ki-u-iva-an ti-i-ia-u-e-ni ‘we 
come to furnish (cavalry)’; see p. 91. It is barely possible 
that Hittite interpretation will have to contend sooner or later 
with a different theory, according to which it is not inflectional 
at all, in the sense of I. E., or even Shemitic. It may be a lan- 
guage which has no morfologj' in the sense to which we are 
accustomed, but rather carries on its correlations by means of 
deictic, modifying, allusive particles (rf great mobility and freedom 
of position. I recommend the inspection of the element za in a 
variety of other connections, particularly as imbedded in long 
groups of other particles: ZAG -za, ‘to the right side’ (which, by 
the way, varies with ZAG -az)\ see pp. 4, 11, 13, etc.; nii-za, 
and mi-za-kan, ‘now then’; ma-ah-ha-an-ma-za-kan, ‘when further 
for me’; ain-mu-ug-ma-za, am-mu-ug-wa-za, am-mii-uk-ka-za, ‘I 
further’, and ‘me further’; see za in the Index to the Grammar, 
particularly pp. 102, 106. 

The present indicative of yami as giv^en above is not the only 
type of present inflection in the singular. There is another, 
about as glaringly different as can be imagined, in which the 
three singular forms are represented by dahhi, ‘I give’, datti or 
daitti, ‘thou givest’, and dai, ‘he gives’. :Many verbs show freely 
forms of both types. Thus arniimi, ‘I bring’ makes its second 
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singular either arnusi, or arnutti; the third person of da ‘give’ is 
either dai, or -daizzi, and the inflection of pd ‘give’ or ‘draw’ is in 
the singular: 

1. paimi or pahhi, ‘I give’, 

2. paiU or paitti, ‘thou givest’, 

3. patzzi or pdi, ‘he gives’.'^ 

The thought comes to the mind of the author, well-versed as 
he is in I. E. organisms, that the inflection pahhi, paitti, pdi rep- 
resents the o-verb, or thematic conjugation. With pahhi he 
compares I. E. *bhero {(fteptu), but this is hardly more than what 
the physicians call a placebo. The h of the form is a persistent 
‘formative’ element (p. 177) so that the ending is hi. The form 
dai reminds Hrozny of Gr. <f>epei, itself problematic; Scheftelo- 
witz thinks of Aryan c (= ai), the middle ending of the first and 
third singular perfect (p. 2, note 2). No real conviction of either 
speaker or hearer goes with this. Again, if we confront mi and 
ti as first and second person suffixes, we can hardly fail to remember 
the same two suffixes in Arzawa at the end of nouns in the sense 
of ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ (Knudtzon, Zwei Arzawa Briefe, p. 41; 
Bugge, p. 100; Torp, p. 113). These same suffixes, as well as 
forms mu, and ta (du), appear also in the Boghazkoi documents 
(p. 120, and p. 128) with the full measure and weight of non- 
Indo-Emopean conglutinates ; explanation of one without the 
other seems to be illusorj-. It is as tho in I, E. Greek one could 
say not only ‘I say’, but also mKo-pi ‘my house’. 

Perhaps second in importance as regards organic apjjearance 
and breadth of scope are the noun-stems in a, i, and u, making 
nominatives in ai, i.s, and us. An Indo-Europeanist’s mind is 
sure to respond to the .stimulus of w-stems. This category, when 
oxytone, is the very own of primary adjectival function, describing 
fysical properties. In Latin adjectives in u have regularly been 
extended into u-i stems. In order to be on familiar ground I 
cite first Latin sudvis, brevis, levis, pinguis, mollis, tenuis', in 
order to show both the extent and primary lexical character of 
the same type I cite in addition Skt. fr.^ = Goth. Imursus, 
‘dry’; Skt. prflius = Avestan p9rol>u, Gr. TrXoTus, ‘broad’; 
Skt. mrdus — Gr. ^/>aS ws, ‘slow’; Skt. puriis = Gr. ttoXus, 
‘much’; Skt. dms = Gr. ‘swift’; Skt. writs = Gr. €ipv<s. 


n Xote the two somewhat different paradigms given by Sommer, 1. c., p. 1. 
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‘broad’; Skt. rjus, ‘straight’; rbhus, ‘clever’; Greek yXvKVS, 
‘sweet’; /3a$v<s, ‘deep’; Goth, tulgus, ‘firm’. In early I. E., 
M-stems have scarcely a respectable rival in this semantic field, 
except perhaps the primary adjectives in -ro {ipvdp6-% =Skt. 
rudhirds = ruber, ‘red’; Skt. citrd-s = OIlG heitar, ‘bright’). 
Gf both these types of adjectives, which pervade to this day every 
nook and corner of I. E. si)eech, not a single one is to be found in 
this Hittite of 1500 B. C.; j^et their type of inflection is supposed 
to have remained over. It is as though a Parisian salad had been 
cairied through the house of Hatti, and had left behind nothing 
but its soup^on of onion aroma. The results of speech mixture are 
varied and not easy to predict, but it is difficult to conceive pro- 
cesses apparently so concerted and intentional as to wipe out all 
such w'ords as ‘sweet’, ‘short’, ‘light’, ‘thick’, ‘thin’, ‘soft’, ‘broad’, 
‘wide’, ‘dry’, ‘swift’, etc., etc., of the invading language, yet leave 
behind the inflection of these W'ords as the orfaned result, so 
to speak. 

Something very like this has happened to the f-stems. No 
Indo-European scholar can visualize f-stems without the abstract 
-ti stems, like Skt. gdtis=^a.cni= Goth. qumf>{i)s', or Skt. mat's, 
Lat. men{li)s, Goth. ga-mund{i)s; Skt. sthit’s, Gr. OTOert?, Lat. 
statio. They still control I. E. abstract expression everywhere, 
as in English station, convention, mention. There is not, as a 
matter of fact, among the u- and f-stems a single etymology 
which can claim standing; this as part expression of the wider 
fact that Hittite I. E. etymology rests on a basis whose shakiness 
cannot easily be overstated. 

We come to the a-stems, nominative as, accusative an. Echoes 
sound from many quarters of Western Asiatic speech. Kossaean 
suryas', Chaldic (Vannic) -5(e) (with accusative ni)’^; Mittani 
quasi-nominatives and accusatives in s and even Lycian 
figures in a way*^. This declension, the well-known second 
declension of Greek and Latin grammar, holds in Hittite for both 
masc. and fem.; thus: annas ‘mother’; SAL-nas ‘woman’; GIM- 
as ‘slave-girl’. Again there is not a single even remotely respect- 
able I. E. etjmol(^ for this most pervasive class, involving 


Hrozny, p. 27, note. 

“Bork, I>ie Mitannisprache, p. 4R; see es{)ecially the proper names in 
as on p. 88 of the text, 
u Hroznt', p. 49. 
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either a noun or an adjective. The paradigin.s of a-steins, on pp. 
44, 45, look very good on paper; still, nominative and genitive 
smgulai’, as well as genitive and dative plural end alike in as; 
the loc. sing, in az is entirely unexplained; the acc. plur. ends in 
us. Outside the paradigm there is considerable mixture between 
as and fs; the number ‘one’ in nom. sing. masc. appears as 1-a.s 
or l-is (Hrozny 92), and see in general pp. 16, 24, 29, 36, 38. The 
like of this is not unknown elsewhere. There is also mixture 
between as and us] see p. 30. StiU there seems no reason to 
question that us, is, and as figure in subject words very regularly ; 
all three occur together in the sentence, p._ 166, line 10 of the 
text volume; memir A. BU. SU-wanas km’s LUGAL ^'ATjJatti 
e§ta nuwaras UR. SAG-is LUGAL-u§ esta, ‘They said, “His 
father, who was for us king of the land Hatti, now he was a brave 
king.” ’ Morfologically this pervades the language as, perhaps, 
its strongest plea for I. E. character. Still there are notable cross 
circumstances: all these stems show also a nominative in sa-. 
TelibinuMa ‘name of a Hittite god’ (p. 3); by the side of IR-as 
and IR-fs ‘slave’, also IR-sa (p. 30); Mariasa ‘name of a person’ 
(p. 36); apdSa, ‘this one’ (texts, p. 100, 1. 15); EN-urtoia, ‘name 
of a person’, (texts, p. 136, 1. 8); and in Arzawa first letter, 1. 23 
halugalataSa, ‘messenger’. There is, moreover, an independent 
post-positive pronoun nominative as, accusative an, which differs 
in no wise from the nom. and acc. case-endings -as and -on; this 
may be added to an existing inflected expression, as in the express- 
ion kuis-as imnia kuis ‘whoever’, accusative kuinan imma kuin; 
tu-uk-ka-as ‘he to you’ (p. 110). Out of this perplexity seems to 
arise the question whether all these, as, is, us, are not, once more, 
post-positive deictic particles. With every inchnation to follow 
Hrozny’s methodic and brilliant exposition, it seems difficult that 
the material body of all I. E. i-, and a-stems should have dis- 
appeared while leaving behind their ghostly endings; better the 
opposite alternative, that a variet}" of cuneiform syllables con- 
taining s preceded by different vowels chance to lend themselves, 
in a surprising manner to be sure, to correlation with the endings 
of these stems current in I. E. 

Still, a theory as to linguistic appurtenance derives its strength 
from ciunulation, Hittite exercises its most bewitching enchant- 
ment in the domain of pronouns. I have always held that the 
best test for admission to I. E. meml)ership is thru numerals, 
pronouns, and nouns of relationship. A puckish prank (as in 
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Kretan) makes Hittite write its numerals by wedge count; the 
nouns of relationship are either nursery words, or in Akkadian 
writing. Not so the pronouns. They appear in syllabic Hittite 
writing. Thus the personal pronouns, reduced to their lowest 
terms, present themselves in the following rhythmic shape: 



I 

Thou 

Nom. 

ug, uga, ugga 

zig, ziga, zigga, zikka 

Gen. 

ammH 

iuel 

Dat. Acc. 

ammug, ammuga, 
ammugga, ammukka 

tug, tuga, tugga, tukka, dukka 


We 

Ye 

Nom. 

anzds 

suines, sumds 

Gen. 

anzel 

sumH, sumenzdn 

Dat. Acc. 

anzds 

sumds, summes, Sumes 


After recovering from the general effect of this hst, there are 
a few interesting circumscriptions, ug, etc., is, of course, assumed 
to be ego, whereas zig, etc., are compared with avy€. But it is 
unlikely that the g of one form is not the g of the other, and zi 
is not <ru nor, as far as can be seen, anything else Indo- 
European. The forms ammug, etc., are both nom. and acc.; 
they are compared with Gr. iftotye, but it seems far more 
natural again to identify the final syllable with the fundamental 
ug, etc. Therefore, the same seems true of the sound ug in 
tug, etc. The ‘ye’-stem hima is not so easily correlated with I. E. 
yusme as the author thinks; and its genitive su-me-en-z-an, by 
the side of which exists a-pi-en-za-an ‘eorum’, and also an in- 
dependent su-ras en-z-an ‘your’, is perplexing (pp. 115, 116). 
Doubtless some of these diflSculties can be ironed out by assum- 
ing sundry processes of analogy which will present themselves in 
different waj's to different experts.** Perhaps more important 
is the almost impalpable air of Indo-Europeanism which per- 
vades this sfere of expression, and I personally have felt at 
times in the mood to capitulate’ right here. 

The question reaches its cfimax in the relative, interrogative, 
and indefinite pronoun kuis, neuter kuit, genitive singular kuH) 
nominative plural kites. The indefinite is expressed also by 
duplication, kuis kuis, neuter kuit kuit; or by kuis ki, neuter 


“ Cf. Marstrander, pp. 7 fif. 
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kuit ki. Comparisons are unnecessary. There are here also 
difficulties in detail, but they may be surmounted in future. It 
seems well-nigh unimaginable that this part of Hrozny’s theory 
does not hit the nail on the head. Yet with it goes a remarkable 
corollary which is almost in the nature of a paradox. All students 
of Lycian seem now agreed that its stem ti is the relative stem = 
I. E. qi (Latin qui-), and that the combination ti-ke is the indefinite; 
e. g. in the epitaf, ti rite hri alahadi tike, rite ti hrppitadi tike, ‘qui 
intus violat (?) aliquem, vel intus superimponit aliquem’.‘® 
Lydian also has the words his, hid, which Littmann identifies 
with Lat. quis, quid; see his Lydian inscriptions. Danielsson, 
‘Zu den Lydischen Inschriften’, p. 41, points out also Lyd. k as 
the enchtic copulative (Lat. que). Hrozny, pp. 191 ff. has an 
appendix of considerable length which deals with correspondences 
between Hittite and Lydian. A door must be either open or 
shut: if these comparisons are correct both Lycian and Lydian, 
as well as Hittite, are Indo-European, and that, too, of a degree 
of depravation, unparalleled in any pidgin-dialect. 

A word as to the ‘Luvian’. Forrer, 1. c., p. 1034, quotes from 
unstated sources a number of Luvian grammatical and lexical 
forms, some of which have 1. E. coloring, others being decidedly 
strange. Thus he quotes as forms of ‘a pronoun’, kui, kiiiha, 
kuis, kuisha, kuiStar, and kuinza. He notes a number of redupli- 
cated verbs which look Indo-European; tatarhandu, tatari jam- 
man, tatarrijamna, mimentdwd, hohoijanda (by the .side of 
hdijadda), and, with ‘Attic reduplication’, elelhdndu (by the side 
of elhadu). The endings of the verb are du, andu, indu, remind- 
ing Forrer of the Lydian -d and mt. For the substantive he 
quotes -anza, and -inzi in the plural; they may bear upon our 
discussion of -zi and -za, above, p. 201 f. 

Hrozny, in his above mentioned essay on the peoples and 
languages of the Chatti land, pp. 35 ff.,'" quotes one or two Luvian 
passages and discu.sses some words. The pa.ssages, evidently 
obscure in meaning, are not translated, but they show some 
words which resemble Kanesian Hittite. Thus kuinzi, ‘which.’ 
with plural meaning and ending -nzi (see Forrer’s statement. 


See Vilh. Thomsen, Eludes Lyciennes, p. 9. Hroznt’, p. 49, remarks 
that the Lycian a-stems correspond to a remarkable degree with the Hittite 
a-stems. 

See p. 36, lines 22 ff ., 30 ff., and p. 37, lines 36 ff . of the cuneiform texts. 
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just quoted); azzastan, ‘eat ye’, which reminds Hrozny of 
Kanesian azzasteni, and ezzaMen, in the same sense; vassantari, 
Kanesian vessanta, ‘they clothe themselves’. Hrozny thinks that 
Luvian is a dialect of Kanesian, or a language closely related, 
in which I. E. structure is practically effaced. The problem is 
very obscme, but it would seem rather to point the other way, 
namely, that Luvian is not I. E., and that many of the alleged 
I. E. fenomena of Kanesian are only seemingly so, for the very 
reason that they reappear in non-I. E. Luvian. The future will 
decide. 

As far as I can see the 1. E. aspects of Hittite have no basis 
in any known historic colonizations by Indo-Europeans of parts 
of Asia Minor. The Phrygian from Thrace and the Armenian of 
unknown provenience settled in AnatoUa at a later time. In 
900 B. C., Vannic or Chaldic (cimeiform) was stiD spoken in 
Urartu, the land later settled by the Armenians. The older 
Phrygian inscriptions are not earlier than 500 B. C. The Toch- 
arians, Italo-Celtic emigrants, seem to have passed thru Asia 
Minor oh their way to their permanent home in far-away Chinese 
Turkestan, but we have no record of Tocharian that is not about 
2000 years younger than the Hittite age. An 1. E. migration 
from the south--west of Europe must have settled in various parts 
of Asia Minor many centuries prior to 1500 B. C., and prior to 
the recorded history of Indo-Europeans in Celtic, Italic, or 
Hellenic lands. For it must have taken hundreds of years of 
mixture with the Anatolian aborigines before such languages as 
Hittite, or Lycian and Lydian (if these two are also I. E.), could 
evolve out of such a symbiosis. And, be it understood, this Indo- 
European must then be assumed to be about 3000 years younger 
in quality than the faint traces of I. E. Aryan which are found in 
the scant Urindisch of the ‘horse numerals’ and the four Vedic 
gods. 

My readers will ask point-blank; ‘Is Hittite Indo-European?’ 
I answer that it seems to contain an injection of I. E. material in 
a composite pidgin-Kanesian, but even of this I do not feel quite 
certain. When Tocharian came to hght, the numerals alone 
settled its status: Hittite has no numerals. They should sound 
from 2-5: du-uwa, tre-i-es, ke-tu-wa-res, pe-en-ku-we or pi-in-ku-we. 
WTien Tocharian came to light the nouns of relationship settled 
its status: pdcar ‘father’; macar, ‘mother’; prdcar, ‘brother’. 
The Hittite words for father and mother are either Anatolian 
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nursery words: addas or atta^, ‘father’, annas ‘mother’, or they 
are written in Babylonian (Shemitic) A. BU ‘father’; AHI-IA 
‘of my brother’; AHATU, ‘sister’. The Hittite before us has, 
with the exception of the noun wadar, said to mean ‘water’, which 
is also written widar; genitive wedenas, u-e-te-na-as, wideni, 
hardly a single noun of I. E. etymology. The inflection of the 
noun is by no means conclusively Indo-European. The verbal 
inflections are at points (not all of them brought out here) 
bewitchingly Indo-European; at other points they are not less 
bewilderingly mystifying. From the point of view of verb ety- 
mology there are not a dozen verbs that are securely Indo-Euro- 
pean, and the total of etymology, with the exception of pronomi- 
nal etymology — and here again really only the interrogative- 
indefinite pronoim — is the weakest link in the chain. The heap- 
ing of conglutinative particles (e. g., ma-ah~ha-an-ma-za-l;an 
‘when further mine’, p. 39), combined with the conglutinative 
use of personal pronouns at the end of nouns, is non-Indo-Euro- 
pean, and deserves special investigation. Finally, the over-ripe 
condition of language at the earliest dating known to I. E. speech 
history (1500 B. C.) bids us hold still a while longer, on the off- 
chance that we are facing a perplexing illusion. 



POSSIBLE NON-INDO-EUROPEAN ELEMENTS 
IN ‘HITTITE’ 

J. Dyneley Prince 

Columbia University 

In 1915, I published a paper on ‘The Hittite Material in the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions’’ as set forth by Friedrich Delitzsch in his 
Sumensch-Akkadisch-Hettitische Vokabularfragmente.^ After an 
analysis of the scanty material of Dehtzsch’s fragments, I reached 
the conclusion that this language was probably not lE.^ in char- 
acter, but showed marked non-Aryan peculiarities, an opinion 
which Professor Maurice Bloomfield had already expressed in his 
able treatise on the language of the Arzawa letters,^ which is now 
recognized as the same idiom as that of the ‘Hittite’ cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

At present the most important contributions towards Hittitologj' 
are undoubtedly Ferdinand Hrozny’s masterly special plea° for 
the IE. character of this language and his published texts from 
Boghazkci, embracing temple, omen and oracle, ceremonial, and 
historical material.® Since these publications, however, Hroznf' 
has definitely shown that the language designated formerly by 
him and others as ‘Hittite’ is not really entitled to this name,’ as 

’ Amer. Journal of Semitic Languages, 32. 38-63. 

’ Kon. Akademie der Wissenschaflen, Berlin, 1914. 

’The following abbreviations have been used in this article: .4.. == accusa- 
tive; Akkad. = Akkadian (i4ss>TO-Babylonian Semitic); Av. =Avestan; BO. = 
Boghazk i Inscriptions, mentioned here note 6; Cher. =Cheremissian; D. = 
dative; Eisth. =Esthonian; Finn. = Finnish (Suomi); G. =genitive; ‘H’ = 
Hrozny’s ‘Hittite’ language; Hr. = Hrozny, EHe Sprache der Hethiter, men- 
tioned note 5; IE. = Indo-European; Lapp. = Lappish; N.=nominative; 
OHG. =01d High German; San. =San.skrit; Sum. = Sumerian; Sum. Gr.= 
Delitzsch, Grundzuge d. Sumerischen Grammalik, Leipzig, 1914; Szinnyei = 
Jozef Szinnyei, Finnisch-Ugrische Sprachicissenschaft, Leipzig, 1910; \\ otj.= 
Wotjak. 

’.4mer. Journal of Philology, 2.5. 1 ff, 

® Die Sprache der Hethiter, ihr Bau in Zugehdrigkeil zum indogermanischen 
Sprachstamm, Leipzig, 1917. 

• HethitUche Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkdi, Leipzig, 1919. 

’ Ueber die Volker u. Sprachen des alien Chatli-Lande.i, I^eipzig, 1920, pp. 
29-30. Another work on the subject of the multiplicity of languages in these 
Boghazk i inscriptions, not at present accessible to me, has been recently 
published by Forrer. 
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the genuine Hittite or Chatti language, which appears in BO 
2002, obv. 1, 64, was very evidently a non- Aryan speech entitled 
xattili in Hrozny’s ‘Hittite’ material and not in any way resembling 
the latter idiom.* We are consequently forced to indicate this 
supposed IE. ‘Hittite’ of Hrozny, for which there is as yet no 
certain designation,® as ‘Hittite’ (abbrev. ‘H’) and to use the 
term Hittite, without quotation marks, as denoting the appar- 
ently genuine Chatti (xatti) or Hittite, known in ‘H’ as xattili. 

The object of the following study is to examine especially some 
important points in the morphology of the ‘H’ as given, appar- 
ently with great correctness, by Hroznj', in order to determine 
whether or not some of the most saUent forms are of non-Aryan, 
rather than IE. character. I lay especial stress on morphology 
rather than on similarities in vocabulary or radicals, since many 
such seeming resemblances may well be based on accident or 
borrowing, possibihties which render mere Gleichklang a dangerous 
criterion in speech comparison. As is well known, words and 
even radicals may pass between languages of inherently differing 
stocks. The same principle seems to be true of the transfer of 
phonetics, which, as Franz Boas has indicated,'® occurs not infre- 
quently in American languages of widely varying bases and 
particularly in the adoption by the African Bantu of the clicks of 
the Bushmen and Hottentots, in spite of the enmity between 
these groups and the Bantu. Similarly, morphological charac- 
teristics may probably pass from one language to another of a 
radically variant grammatical system and, as Boas believes, may 
even modify fimdamental structural characteristics." Such pro- 
cesses may have been primarily due to the presence of a large 
number of alien wives and mothers in primitive tribes, and 


® Cf. especially the Chatti = real Hittite material in the above cited work, 
26; 31-32; 34. Among the Chatti names of occupations, the word (amel) 
vi^-in-du-utf-ka-ra-am = {amel) KA-SU-G.4B (?)-as ‘cup-bearer’ is especially 
striking as apparently containing the elements vin (uin) ‘wine’ and the 
Sum. word du(: ‘vessel’ -t- the probably Chatti ending -aram, i. e., vindulplcaram 
‘the one concerned with (aram) the wine-cup’ nn-duki"!). This was probably 
a loan-word. The rest of the Chatti material is at present beyond our range of 
knowledge for comparison with known elements. 

’Unless we accept Hrozn>'’s nasili ‘in our(?) language’; probably ‘in this 
language’ (see below, B., I., b). The term ‘Kanesian’ is suggested by Forrer 
and is provisionally accepted by some scholars. 

Amer. Anthropologist, 22. 372. 

" Ih. 22. 373. 
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secondarily to inter-cultural influences. In this ‘H’, in spite of 
the apparent IE. morphol(^cal basis, it will appear from the 
present paper that other than Aryan influences seem to have 
been present in the formation of much of the ‘H’ morphology. 

A. Radicals 

I. Personal and Demonstrative Pronouns 


The paradigms of the 1 and 2 personal pronouns, as given by 
Hrozn^, are as follows (Hr.: 1 p. sg., 104-105; 1 p. pi., 114; 2 
p. sg.. Ill; 2 p. pi., 118): 


1 p. sg. 

2 p. sg. 

N. ug, uga, ugga; ammug, ani- 

zig, ziga, zigga, zikka 

muga, ammugga, am- 
mukka 


G. ammel 

tuel 

D. \ ammug, ammuga, ammug- hig, tuga, tugga, tukka, dukka 

A. / ga, amukka 

Loc. prob. ammidaz 

prob. tuMaz 

pi. 

pi. 

N. amis 

.^umS§, sumds 

G. amel 

Sumel, suminzdn {surasenzan?) 

1 anzdi 

sumdS, summds 
sumes, summer, sumas 

Loc. 

prob. sumedaz 

Comitative (? ) 

sumdsila 


In spite of apparent resemblances to IE., these pronouns 
fffesent, none the less, non-Aryan aspects in many particulars. 
Thus, Hr., 98, connects ug, uga, etc., with Lat. ego; Greek cyw; 
Goth, ik, etc., in spite of the strange initial u-, instead of the IE. e, 
a variation not satisfactorily explained by his comparison of the 
‘unclear’ Old Slav, az ‘I.’ It is much more likely that ‘H’ iig, 
uga, etc., stand for original mug, muga {m = w,& common phenom- 
enon), especially as the forms ammug, ammuga, etc., appear in 
the N., D., and A. apparently arbitrarily. Furthermore, the 
‘H’ suffix (D. and A.) of the 1 p. sg. is ~mu (see below, B., I.), 
showing the same element (-m-). 

But this wi-element is not essentially IE.; cf. Sumerian mae 
‘I’; mara ‘to me’; Asiatic Turkish men (Osmanli hen) ‘I’; al«) 
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Finno-Ugric: Finn, mind] Lapp, mon; Cher, men, etc., with m 
throughout the dialects. Most striking is also Georgian me ‘I’; 
6emi ‘of me’, etc. 

With these ‘H’ 1 p. sg. mug-forms should be compared the 
2 p. sg. zig, ziga, etc., returning phenomenally to tu- in the oblique 
relations of the pronoun, and showing the D. (rarely A.) pro- 
nominal suffix -ta, used with nouns. _ The sibilant in zig can 
hardly be explained satisfactorily on the basis of Greek <rv, even 
with Doric tv in the backgroimd. Finno-Ugric also has the 
interchange between sibilant (s) and t, but this is not seen intra- 
dialectically, but always between different idioms; cf. Finn. 
sind; Lapp, ton, don. On the other hand, in Lakish 1 p. sg., we 
do ffiad na ‘U; gen. ttul ‘of me’ (possibly = *nful), which is an 
intra-dialectic change of consonant in a non-Aryan language, but 
not, I think, applicable here. It is possible that ‘H’ zig may 
have been pronounced zig or dig (thus, Weidner, Studien,'^ 152); 
cf . also the Sumerian interchange of z and z possibly = i (Prince, 
‘Phonetic Relations in Sumerian,’ JAOS 39. 271). The Sum. z 
interchanges also with s and even with n {op. cit. 270). The 
‘H’ zig, *iig, therefore, reminds one more of Stun, zae ‘thou’; 
zara ‘to thee,’ than of any IE. form. The ‘H’ 2 p. verbal ending 
(see below, C., 11.) contains perhaps the same zi, zi-element 
of the 2 p. pronoun and, although alternating with -ti in the 
second conjugation, rather speaks for the zt-prommciation of zig. 
The difficult problem here is presented by the oblique ‘H’ tu- 
forms of the 2 p. pronoun. Instead of tuel, tug, one would expect 
ziel (or zel), zig, or, at least, zudl, zug. The interesting possibility 
arises that tuel, tug, etc., may be a writing representing an aspi- 
rated prommciation of t, either as (in think), or actually zu, 
zu{‘l). In this connection should be noted the ‘H’ d-form dukka, 
parallel with iukka, tug, etc., possibly indicating a dz-pronuncia- 
tion(?). Hrozny intimates throughout his work that ‘H’ is a 
palatalizing language, witness especiaUy the -nzi 3 p. pi. of verbs 
below, equated by Hrozny with IE. -nt, -nd (see below C., Ill, on 
palatalization). The whole question is shrouded in doubt, 
specially in connection with the 2 p. pronoun, as even a pure 
<-element here would not necessarily connote Aryan origin (see 
the Finno-tTgric forms cited just above). 


“ Ernst F. Weidner, Studien zur Helhitischen Sprachtvissenschaft, Leipzig, 
1917, unfavorably commented on by Hr., 194-211. 
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Another problem arising in this connection is the appearance 
of the -g in the 1 p. sg. mug, muga, etc., and in the 2 p. sg. zig, 
ziga, etc. (note also tug, tuga). The presence of forms in -k such 
as ammukka, dukka, precludes the possibility of this g representing 
an ng-nasal which might remind us of the n-element in Finn. 
mi-nd T’, si-nd ‘thou,’ Turk, me-n ‘I,’ etc. Nevertheless, the 
‘H’ -g-final looks most unlike an Aryan termination. Further- 
more, where is the true D. sign of these ‘H’ pronouns, both in the 
sg. ammug, zig, obhque tug, and in the pi. anzds, 1 p., sumes, 
sumds, 2 p. (see below B., I.; B., II.)? These forms seem to appear 
indifferently for practically all case-relations, even the nomina- 
tive. Only in tii- do we find what seems to be a specific oblique 
form. Contrast this with Av. 1 p. N. azem; G. mana; D. ma'byd; 
A. mam; San. N. ahani; G. mama; D. mahyam; A. mam; 2 p. 
Av. turn, tu; G. tava; D. ta'hyd; A. thwam; San. N. tvam; G. 
tava; D. tubhyam; A. tvdm. Considered in the fight of present 
knowledge, the ‘H’ 1 and 2 p. sg. pronouns do not seem to show 
strong IE. characteristics. 

The 1 p. pi. element -nz- in anzds, etc., is compared by Hrozn^ 
(112) with Germ, wns, ons; Lat. nos, Slav. n{a)s. The s of 
these IE. forms is usually regarded as a pi. sign (Brugmann, 
Grimdriss, 2. 2. 120, 379, 406) and the question here is as to whether 
the 2 of the ‘H’ anz- is really a plural. Hrozny (10) is not satis- 
factory on this point, as his argument amounts to a mere cate- 
gorical statement. The ordinary ‘H’ pi. ending is -s. The ‘H’ 
suffix of the 1 p. pi. is apparently -nos, i.e., n-bo-freal pi. s here 
(Hr. 130). The resemblance of these ‘H’ anz- and possibly -nos 
forms to IE. is certainly striking (note Av. 1 p. pi. enclitic no; 
San. nas) and the forms may really be IE. Note, however, that 
the prefix a- of ‘H’ anz- should be compared with the a- of ammug, 
1 p. sg., as a possible carrier of the characteristic pronominal 
element. Non-Aryan morphologv' can hardly be cited in this 
connection, unless one thinks of Turk, biz { = m-z) and 1 p. pi. 
suflix -miz ‘our’; cf. Finn, me ‘we’ and Sum. men ‘we.’ 

Similarly ‘H’ su^s ‘you,’ pi., so strikingly like modern Per sian 
Sumd (Greek w/teis, Lesbian v/i#te), seems an IE. radical, not 
at all recalling non-Arv'an forms such as Turk, siz ‘you’ (pi.). 
Probably the ‘H’ A. suffix was -smas (Hr. 131-132) derived, as 
Hroznj' supposed, from the fuller sumds. But this suffix -smas 
is doubtful for the 2 p. pi., as the 3 p. pi. suffix is also -smas (see 
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below, C., L). Here no decision can be reached with the present 
material. 

There is no direct pronoun of the 3 p. in ‘H,’ but the demonstra- 
tive apds ‘this one’ serves in this capacity (Hr. 138). Note the 
declension : 

Masc. and Fern. (? ) So-called Neuter (see below 

C., I.) 


N. 

apas 

apdt 

G. 

apel 


D. 

apta; apedani; apidani 


A. 

apun; apedan 

apdt; 

Loc. 

apez; apiz; apiaz 


Comitative 

apasila (?) 



pi. 


N. 

apus 

{ape) 

G. 

aptnzan 


D. 

dpMas; apidas 


A. 

apus 

ape 


Hrozn^ himself admits that this ap, oh-stem may not be of IE. 
origin (137), but he prefers to connect it with the Lycian pro- 
noun ebe ‘this one’. His tentative association of apas with the 
Elamic demonstrative ap and even with Lydian bi-s ‘he’ (191) 
is probably correct; compare also the non-Aryan Sumerian 
demonstrative bf-elements in such forms as lu-bi ‘that man’ 
(Delitzsch, Sum. Gr., 35). Here then we have what is most 
probably a non-Aryan element, whereas the ‘H’ demonstrative 
pron. tat ‘that one’ (Hr. 136) is highly suggestive of IE. connec- 
tion; cf. Av. and San. neuter demonstr. tat. On the other hand, 
in this connection must be compared the Finno-Ugric t-demon- 
stratives: Finn, td; Wogul t’e, Vi, Lapp, ta, etc., so that even 
here the IE. character of the radical is not fully determinable. 
The ‘H’ demonstr. nas, so-called neut. nat (Hr. 134), also used 
as a 3 p. ‘he, she, that one,’ may not be IE., as it suggests the Sum. 
common demonstrativ'e ne-element (Delitzsch, op. cit. 34), which 
carries also a -na 3 p. suffix in Sumerian. With this ‘H’ nas, cf. 
also ‘H’ eni ‘this one’ (Hr. 135), which seems to contain the same 
n-stem, possibly of non-Arj-an origin. 
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II. Relative, Interrogative, and Indefinite Pronouns 

The ‘H’ so-called relative, interrog. and indef. pron. kuis (Hr. 
144, 147 ff.) is declined as follows: 



Masc. and Fern. (? ) 

so-called Neuter 

N. 

kuis 

kuit 

G. 

kuil 


D. 

kuMani 


A. 

kuin 

kuit 

Loc. 

kuez (not kiiedaz!) 


N. 

pi. 

kues, kuis 

kue, kut (fern. ) 

G. 

D. 

kued&s (once kuitas) 


A. 

kuis, kue (?) 

kue, kui 


Hrozny compares this with the IE.; viz., Av.; N. ka, kae-, 
A. kam; San.: N. kas, G. kasya, A. kam (better Av. N. A. cis, 
San. N. A. neuter kim and the particle dt, as showing the f-vowel) ; 
Lat.: qui, quis, Greek: T 15 , Ti (144). The ‘H’ kuis seems often 
to be an unaccented enclitic and may occur thus in the middle 
and even at the end of a relative clause, a proof, according to 
Hrozny (144), that the relative was developed from an indefinite. 
But such a construction may also be suggestive of un-Aryan 
influence, even though the kui-root may itself be of IE. origin; 
cf., for structure only, the Mitanni apparently enclitic relative 
-Tie (H. Winckler in Mitteil. d. Vorderasiat. Ges. 1909 ; 45; 76), 
the authenticity of which Mitanni form, however, is rejected by 
Hrozny (144. n. 3). In Turkic, relative relation is frequently 
expressed by participles wdth personal sufiflxes, as gordijim adem 
‘the man whom I saw,’ a construction common to many agglutina- 
tive languages. Note the following examples of the use of the 
‘H’ kuiS, knit, which seem to indicate that a definite decision 
regarding it cannot yet be reached: ki kuit kus XU-XAR-RI 
xallaranni ‘after these oracles have (had?) Ijeen received (?)’, 
BO 2. 1. 21. Note also kuitmanzaskan ‘before (conj.) he’, BO 
2. 1. 31. OR^erve kuedas UD-XI-A ‘several days’, BO 2. 142 
(is kuedas dative pi.?). This last example is clearly indefinite, 
as is tapassar ILL M kuiski iazi ‘a disease some god or other 
makes’ {B0 2.2.2). Or, can this mean: ‘the god makes (causes) 
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some disease or other’? Here, however, seems to belong ILUM 
kuiski ‘some god,’ BO 2. 2. 25. But in BO 2. 2. 21 : ILIM-lar 
kuit KIL-DI-at ‘when the deity appeared,’ we have the kuit as a 
conjtmction. Note also the ‘H’ Akkad, minw ‘how’ (Prince, 
op. cit. 57) and Delitzsch, op. cit., X. rev. 10: = Akkad, mati ‘how 
long.’ Kuis seems really to be demonstrative in Prince, 57-58; 
natta kuis walkissaras ‘one (who is) not strong.’ In Delitzsch, 
IX. I. 18; UD-KAM-as anian kuis essai ‘that which is the daily 
offering’ (Hr. 205: anian is a participle), w’e have an apparent 
neuter use of the ‘masc.-fem.’ kuis, i. e., kuis here = ‘that (thing) 
which’ (see below C., I., on gender). 

As to the supposed IE. origin of ‘H’ kuis, note the indefinite- 
interrogative fc-element in Finno-Ugric and Turkic: Magyar ki; 
Syryenian and Wotj. kin-, Cher, hu, all = ‘w’ho’ (Szinnyei, 113); 
also Finnish ku; Lapp, ko, etc., and especially Magyar hod ( = *kod) 
with the meaning ‘how,’ with which cf. ‘H’ kuit, frequently = 
‘how.’ In short, the fc-form is in itself alone not a sign of IE. 
origin. It is quite possible that ‘H’ kui- may originally have 
meant ‘person, thing,’ in other words, kui- may have been an 
indefinite, from which its general use was developed. It seems 
by no means certain that we have an IE. particle in ‘H’ kuis. 

B. Casb-endings 
I. Pronominal Endings 

There are certain endings peeuliar to the ‘H’ pronouns which 
merit a brief discussion at this point. These are (a) G. sg. and 
pi. -el, in ammel, tuel, anzel, sumel, apel. (b) Comitative (?) 
-ila in sumdsila (?), apdsila (?). (c) G. pi. -enzan in sumenzan 

{=suras[T,enzan), apmzan. (d) Loc. sg. and D. sg. and pi. 
d-insert in ammedaz, tuedaz, and (probably) sumedaz; D. sg. 
apidani, apidani; D. pi. apedas; also in D. sg. kManij from kas 
‘this’ (140). » 

(a) There seems to be no doubt as to the G. character of the 
‘H’ -el-endings, none of which are inflected, but which are pure 
genitives used as possessives. For the inflected possessive suffixes, 
see below, B. III. These forms ammH, tuel, etc., occur in so 
many cases prefixed to Akkad, ideographic combinations, indicat- 
ing respectively the 1 and 2 person, that their possessive meaning 
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seems perfectly clear; cf. ammel-wa^^ MU-DI-IA ‘my spouse’ 
(Hr. 108); tuU MARE-KA ‘thy children’, etc., passim. 

What is this -el which has so un-Aryan an appearance? Hrozny 
points out (191), referring to Kretschmer, that Lydian has a G. 
-I occurring especially in adjectives. But there is a similar refer- 
ring I in Kushite (non-Semitic) Abyssinian (Enno Littmahn, 
Lydian Inscriptions, Part 1, 1916, 77). Hrozny devotes a long 
treatise (50-59) to the ‘H’ formative 1-element, connecting it 
with IE. formative I in such words as Lat. humilis, from humus 
‘ground’, etc. He does this because ‘H’ seems to, show gentilicia 
in -I (for examples, see Hr. 51). Hrozn^ associates this gentilic 
genitive I with the participial formative I in ‘H’ sarnikzi-el. He 
also compares IE. nomina agentis in -el, -el, -il, such as Lat. figulus 
‘potter’, OHG. tregil ‘bearer’ and the Slavonic preterite participle, 
as delal ‘ha\nng done’. But after this argument in favor of the 
IE. origin of the ‘H’ I, Hrozny mentions (57) that a similar I 
exists outside of IE., i. e., in Etruscan, Lakish and Avar, as Lakish 
na ‘I’, ttul ‘of me, my’. He is inclined to the view that this non- 
Aryan I may have l>ad an IE. origin. He compares the ‘H’ G. -I 
in the pronouns with the G. -r- in Gothic ximara ‘of us, our,’ 
Armenian mer ‘our.’ He adds (59) that the Tm’kic gentilicia 
and adjectives in li, lu have nothing to do with the ‘H’ I, as Turkic 
li, lu come from an earlier -lik, -luk (thus Bittner). .Even admit- 
ting this latter statement to be so, the same 1-formative was 
present in Turkic -lik, -luk as in -li, -lu, since the final -k in Turkish 
was merely a nominal-adjectival termination, used in Osmanli 
for nouns alone. 

(b) Closely connected with this question is that of the sup- 
posed ‘H’ Comitative in -ila, as sumdsila, apasila. Hrozny 
admits (118) the unclearness of the passages containing these 
forms, which, therefore, may well be doubted. If, however, 
these were genuine comitatives, they would suggest rather Turkic 
-ile{n) ‘with’. Furthermore, the term nasili, which Hrozny 
thinks, probably correctly, indicates the language known to us 
as ‘Hittite’, he derives from the suffix nos ‘our’ and this deriva- 
tive 1-element, seen also in xattili = %he real Chatti or Hittite 
language (Volker v. Sprachen, 3 ff.). Hrozny ’s rendering of 


“ The suffix -ua is not part of the genitive here, but a mere particle, prob- 
ably meaning ‘indeetr. A similar particle exists in Mongolian (Japanese), as 
tioiakushi uu I indeed , but ^'ith nominative force. See, however, below, n. 15. 
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nasili as ‘our language’, paralleling Slavonic naski ‘in our speech’ ; 
vaski ‘in your tongue’, is probably not accurate, as ‘H’ nas means 
‘this’ as well as ‘our,’ so that nasili could simply mean ‘in this 
language’ (see above, n. 9). 

In view of the un-Aryan appearance of referring I and of its 
widespread use in languages of varying provenance, the IE. 
origin of the ‘H’ I (-el, -il, etc.) is very doubtful. 

(c) The G. pi. -enzan in summzan, apenzan suggests un- Aryan 
. morphology, but of what origin it is impossible to determine. 

(d) What is the origin of the infix -d-? Hrozny refers (138, 
n. 3) to an original -da, -<a(?), which he associates with the 
TO-element of Greek owro? ‘this’, and Slav, k-to ‘who.’ This 
seems a far-fetched conclusion. The ‘H’ D. ending -ni 
(=-anni), suflaxed to this -da- in such forms as kuedani, also 
without -da- in idaluanni (Hr. 65, n. 4) ‘to the evil person,’ is far 
more suggestive of Finnic than of IE.; cf. Lapp, mu-ni ‘to me’; 
tu-ni ‘to thee’ (Szinny^i, 71). It is possible that the -da- in ‘H’ 
D. and Loc. forms may be cognate with the Sumefian -da-, also 
of locative signification (Delitzsch, Sum. Gr., 127), and may not 
be IE. at all. 


II. Noun Inflection 

The ‘H’ nominal inflection is much more Indo-European in 
appearance than that of the pronouns. Thus, the very evident 
occurrence of a-, i-, w-stems, to which case-endings are suflSxed, 
is strongly suggestive of IE. Note the following declensions: 



a-stems 

t-stems 

«-stems 

N. 

antuxsa-s 

xalki-s 

Telibinu-s-a (conjunctive -a) 

G. 

antuxsa-s 

xalki-as 

Telibimi-w-ass (a); Telibinu 

D. 

antuxs-i 

xalk-i 

Telibin-i 

A. 

antuxsa-n 

xalki-n 

Telibunu-n 

Loc. 

(antuxsa-z) 

(xalki-az) 


Abl. 

antuxsi-t{d) 

xalki-t(d) 


N. 

antuxs-es 

pi. 

(xaiki)-es 

idalau-es 

G. 

antuxs-aS 

(xalki)-as 


D. 

antuxs-as 

xalki-as 


A. 

antuxs-us 

xalki-us 


Loc. 

Abl. 

antuxsi-t{d) 


xarnau-wa 
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Here it will be observed that ‘H’ -s resembles Av. San. N. -s, 
save that in ‘H’ the so-called N. -s may have a non-Aryan indica- 
tive force in some instances, a phenomenon which seems also 
true of the other ‘H’ cases. Thus, xalugatallasmis ‘my messenger’ 
(109) shows the s^-sufl5x after both the noun and the pronominal 
suffix. Note also forms like apds-ila, sumds^la, mentioned 
above, with -ila affixed to the apparent N. -s, and especially 
nasili ‘in this language’ (see above B., I., b). The same application 
of the case-ending appears in the accus. xalugatallanmin ‘my 
messenger’ (124). It must be noted that these pronominal 
endings -mis, -min are genuine suffixes and not separates like Lat. 
mens, meum. Note, furthermore, that in the u-class, the G. 
Telibinu occms without G. -s. The -f-sign of the D., common 
throughout the declensions, although perhaps corresponding to 
the IE. locative ending -i, as suggested by Kretschmer (Hrozny, 
‘H’, p. 9), rather than to Av. San. D. -e, is even more suggestive 
of the Finno-Ugric Lative-Dative -i, as Lapp. paP nai ‘to the 
son’; mmnai ‘to the egg’; johkai ‘to the river’ (Szinny^i, 71). 
Note, however, Lycian D. -i in ladi ‘to the spouse’ from lada 
(Hr. 49). 

The ‘H’ Loc. -az is a real puzzle. There is no IE. corresponding 
form. It is true, Hrozny compares Lycian -azi, -ezi (10, n. 4) 
formatives of ethnica, but in the pre-Hellenic Lemnos inscrip- 
tion, -asi, presumably also ethnic, occurs in force in a language 
which was not IE. (Bugge, Verhaltnisse d. Etrusker zu den Indo- 
germanen, 109 ff.). Hroznj' also refers to the Greek adverb 
Ovpaxri ‘before the door’, as a possible cognate. But there are 
locatives in a sibilant (z, s, c) in the Caucasian dialects (Erckert, 
Die Sprache d. Kaukas. Stammes, 2. 223), a comparison which 
Hrozny arbitrarily rejects. Finno-Ugric shows also a well- 
marked sibilant locative, as Finn, ma-ssa ‘in the land’; kyla-ssa 
‘in the village’ {-ssa = -sna, Szinnyei, 78). How fai- any of these 
stems may be compared with the ‘H’ locative -az is, of course, 
uncertain, but it is probable that this -az is not IE. 

‘H’ Abl. -it{d} seems to be a cognate of Av. San. Abl. -t; original 
in a-stems -at; and secondary in f-stems: Av. -oit; u-stems: Av. 
-aot. 

The ‘H’ pi. also presents few non-Aiyan peculiarities. The 
coincidence of the G. and D. pi. in -as is striking, but cf. 
Goth. G. nnsara ‘of us’, unsis ‘to us’ with {i)s- dative.^^ 

“ In Goth, the pronominal D. sign is possibly the i- or u-vowel+s, as mis 
‘to me’, un-sis ‘to us', izwis ‘to you', thus ‘to thee’. 
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I am unable to comment on the so-called ‘neuter’ ‘H’ Abl. pi. 

-ICO.*® 


C. I. Gender 


Finally, in this connection arises the question as to the existence 
of grammatical gender in ‘H’. The fact that in Delitzsch (Fo- 
kabularfragmente, IX. 6) we find loalkissaras = Akkad, leu ‘strong,’ 
but GUN wdlkissaras= Akkad, letum ‘strong’ (fem.) would appear 
to indicate a lack of feminine grammatical designation for nouns, 
already mentioned by me (Hittite Material, 41). It is highl 3 ^ 
likely at the present showing that ‘H’ lacked distinctive feminine 
and also neuter terminations. Hrozny, throughout his discussion 
of the declensions, admits the merging of the feminine with the 
masculine. In the combination GUN walkissaras ‘strong’ (fem.), 
Hrozny reads for GUN, SAL-za, imphdng an unknown ‘H’ word 
for ‘woman’, ending in -z, and renders ‘strong woman,’ but it is 
much more hkely that GUN here = the Sum. ideogram ‘heavy, 
gravid, pregnant’, hence ‘female’ (possiblj- GUN = Akkad, biltu 
‘tribute’ was applied to bHtu ‘lady, woman’). Even if the pre- 
formative of walkisSaras were SAL-za, rather than GUN, this is 
more likely to have been a feminine distinctive and not a qualify- 
ing word. Had SAL-za (GUN) meant ‘woman’, the Akkad, 
rendering would have been assatum letum 'strong woman’ and 
probably not litum alone. Lack of granunatical gender is verj' 
un- Aryan and appears in the Turkic and Finno-Ugric group. 
For such distinctive prefixed gender words, cf. Osmanli erkek 
‘male’, used before both human and animal names, as erkek 
arslan ‘male lion’, and qyz ‘female’ before human names, as qyz 
qardas ‘sister’, and disi before animal names alone, as disi arslan 
‘lioness’, etc. While it is true that prehistoric IE. did not make 
distinctions of gender in forms of personal pronouns, nor of all 
nouns, there was nevertheless a careful distinction in many pro- 
nominal and nominal and most adjectival terminations, although 
the distinction was not carried so far as in some modern IE. 
languages. It is a question whether the lack of gender in such 
modern IE, tongues as Persian, Hindustani and Armenian is not 
the result of non-Aryan influences, such as that of Turko-Tatar, 
rather than an independent IE. tendency towards genderlessness, 
such as appears, for example, in modern English. 

** Has this so-called Abl. -tea any'eonnection with the -tra mentioned above 
in n. 13, this article? 
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It seems significant also that ‘H' ‘neuter’ forms, especially 
pronominal forms in -t, as not, tat, apat (see above A., I.) are all 
capable of being regarded also as masc. pis.; cf. Hrozny, Volker 
u. Sprachen, 26, line 5: nat paratianzi ‘these ones (masc. pi.) 
come forth.’ In other words, it is doubtful whether there really 
was a neuter in ‘H’. In short, the whole question as to Hrozny’s 
gender distinctions is very doubtful, the probability rather being 
that ‘H’ was a genderless idiom, similar in this respect to Asiatic 
non-Aryan forms of speech. 

C. II. Pronominal Suffixes 

As has already been noted above (A., I.), the ‘H’ pronouns 
have D. and A. suffixes -mu, 1 p. sg.; -nas, 1 p. pi.; -ta, 2 p. sg.; 
-smas, 2 p. pi. But the suffix of the 3 p. pi. is also -smas, so similar 
to that of the 2 p. pi. as to arouse suspicion, or, at any rate, to 
awaken confusion in the mind of the student. Hrozn^ himself 
admits the danger of misunderstanding in this connection (131), 
as this -smas- suffix must mean ‘to them’ and not ‘to you’ in 
many forms (such as those cited in 133). Hrozn;y’s derivation of 
the 3 p. pi. -smas from some cognate of San. asmai ‘to him’; 
Umbrian esmei = L&t. hide, seem very far-fetched, especially as 
there is no established IE. form of the 3 p. pronoun in ‘H’ (see on 
apaS, above A., I.). Note here, however, the D. suffix of the 
3 p. sg. -S! ‘to him, to her’ (132), discussed in the following para- 
graph. 

None of the above mentioned sufloxes are possessive in character. 
The true possessive ‘H’ suffixes are appended to the nouns qualified 
and apparently declined with the same case-endings as the nouns, 
which do not lose their own case-endings (see above on xalugatal- 
laSmis, B., II.). . These ‘H’ -m-,.-t-, -s- possessive suffixes do not 
necessarily imply IE. connection, as we find precisely the same 
style of possessives in Finno-Ugric; viz., 1 p. -m; 2 p. -t; 3 p. 
-s; cf. Szinnyei, 114: Magj^ar itaro-m ‘my arm’; A:aro-d ‘thy arm’; 
Lapp, ahee-s ‘his father’. It is curious that the Firmo-Ugric pi. 
possessives do not show the same analogy with the ‘H’, as Finno- 
Ugric simply pluralizes the -m, -t, -s by adding the pi. ending -k 
(Szinnyei, 114). In ‘H’ as in Finno-Ugric the 1 and 2 p. posses- 
sive sufiixes seem to be formed from the pronouns themselves, as 
‘H’ 1 p. mi-s from mug, 2 p. -lis from tug. As to the connection 
of the ‘H’ 3 p. suffix -m, -sis with any other ‘H’ element, this 
must be left for the present without suggestion, as the ‘H’ 3 p. 
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pronoun was apas (see above, A., !.)• It is interesting to notice 
that a demonstrative s-element is common to all the Finno- 
Ugric languages; cf. Finn, se, Esth. sen, Lapp, son, Syr. si, sy, ‘he, 
they’. 

C. III. Verbal Endings. 

Lack of space forbids a detailed study of the ‘H’ verb, but it 
may be remarked, in connection with the pronominal suffixes 
just treated, that the problem of the verbal personal suffixes of 
the present tense is very interesting. There are two distinct ‘H’ 
conjugations differing in the present tense as follows: 


1 ja-mi ‘I make’ (not ‘go’!) (152) da-{x)xi ‘I give’ (160) 

2 ja-U (je-Si) da-iti 

3 ja-zi, etc. dd-i 

pi. 


1 ja-njoeni 

2 ja-tteni 

3 ja-mi (je-nzi) 


{da-weni) 

da-tteni 

dd-nzi 


There can be no doubt that these forms resemble very closely 
the ancient IE. verbal morphology in the singular; cf. San. yd-mi. 
yd-si, yd-ti; pi. yd-masi, yd-tha, yd-nti. And yet, on close examina- 
tion there is some room for doubt even here. How are the ‘H’ 
3 p. sg. -zi and the 3 p. pi. -mi, as contrasted with Av. San. -ti, 3 
p. pi. -nti to be explained? The supposition that ‘H’ -zi may be 
a palatalization of an original -ti in these forms, seems strange in 
view of the presence of z in the ‘H’ participle in -za, as adanza 
‘eating’, and adanzi ‘they eat’ (cf. Prof, Bloomfield’s article ‘The 
Hittite Language’ in this volume, p. 201 f. ). It is certainly striking 
to find in Finno-Ugric the personal verbal singular endings 1 p. -m, 
2 p. -ti and, most startling of all, in some idioms, 3 p. -se; thus: 
Magj'ar aho-m ‘I sleep’; ese-m ‘I eat’; Finn, mene-t ‘thou goest’, 
the t alternating in the dialects with I (Magj^ar also-l ‘thou sleep- 
est’) and n (Wogul minuet ‘thou goest’); Esth. surek-se ‘he is 
dying’; Cher, tolne-ze ‘he will come’, Wotj. basto-z ‘he will take, 
etc. (Szinny^i, 148-150). Furthermore, the ‘H’ 1 and 2 pi. 
endings -weni and -tteni do not have an IE. appearance; contrast 
the San. -masi and -tha, cited just above, and Av. -mahi and -tha. 
Were it not for the very e\’ident non-Semitic character of ‘H’, 
the casual observer might be reminded of the Semitic (AssjTian ) 
X and 2 pi. endings -ni and -tunu! The ‘H’ -theni, however, has 
been compared with Vedic 2 p. pi. -tana (secondary tenses) or 
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-thana (primary tenses), a possible connection. Finally, in this 
connection, how are we to explain the ‘H’ verbs with 1 p. pres, in 
in verbs which have lost the -z- of the 3 p. pres, entirely (see 
above daxxi, 3 p. dai)? 

The conclusion almost forces itself upon the philologist that 
‘H’ displays a mixed and, at the present moment, in many instances 
untraceable morphology. It is yet too early, in view of the great 
uncertainty of many translations from ‘H’ texts, to come to a 
dehnite decision; but it is highly possible that this idiom may 
have to be classified eventually in a group by itself, perhaps 
standing half way between IE. and non-Aryan idioms such as 
Finno-Ugric and Turkic.*’ I am aware that many IE. philolo- 
gists have already rejected the idea that there can be any con- 
nection between non- Aryan languages and IE., preferring to 
regard radical morphological resemblances, such as those pointed 
out in the present study, as either accidental or form-borrowings 
from IE. on the part of ancient non-IE. idioms. . Henry Sweet in 
his striking article on Unguistic affinity {Otia Messeiana, 1900- 
1901, 113-126) called attention to and laid emphasis upon such 
radical similarities, and Szinny^i (20) cites a number of salient 
examples of apparent root-relationships between Finno-Ugric 
and IE. Especially noticeable among these are Wogul wit, Cher. 
unit, Finn, vete-, Magyar viz = IE. ved- (cf . Phrygian /8c8rj ) ‘water’ ; 
Finn, veto ‘draw’ ; Cher, vnid- wid- ‘lead’ ; Magyar vdzd- ‘lead’ = 
IE. uedh ‘lead’, as Slav, vedu ‘I lead’, etc. Furthermore, the A. 
sufihx in -m, as Finn. n~m, Cher, -m, = IE. -m, is of interest in 
this connection. 

In view of the many doubtful points to which attention has 
been called in the present paper, it would seem advisable to await 
further developments of Hittitologj' before the decision is reached 
that we have in ‘H’ a regular IE. idiom, standing on the same 
plane as Sanskrit, Old Persian, or Avestan. 


“ The verbal -xi, 1 p., Ls a strange phenomenon in ‘H’. May it be com- 
pared with the Slavonic 1 p. -ch of .\orists, as bych T were, would be’ (patisim). 
or is it an entirely un-Aryan form? (The ch of (Slavonic aorists probably 
goes back to IE. .s. F. E.l 

Carl J. S. Marstrander, Professor of Celtic at Christiania, Xorway, pub- 
lished in 1919, Caractere indo-europeen tit la langue hiUile. in which he seeks 
to prove that ‘H’ belonged to the western group of IE. languages, with Ger- 
manic, Italo-Celtic. and Greek, and shows especial affinities with Italic, 
Celtic, and Tokharian, the recently discovered idiom of the Indo-Scythians. 
On this latter subject, cf. Silzung^therichle tier koii. preuas. Akademie d. IFis- 
senschaften, 39 (1908). 924. 


A NEW HEBREW PRESS 
Cyrus Adler 
Dropsie College 

For a number of years there has been an increasing demand 
for Hebrew printing in America principally due to the great 
increase of the Jewish population. This demand for ordinary 
purposes has been met by an increase in the amoxmt of hand type 
in various printing offices and more especially by the creation of 
linotype machines with Hebrew faces. These latter are without 
vowel points. They involve in addition the difficulty inherent 
in the breaking up of an entire line in the case of a single error 
with all the probabilities of the introduction of fresh errors upon 
resetting. 

Owing to the limited quantity of hand-type, books of any length 
are usually set up in a single sheet or at best in a few sheets at a 
time and then either printed off or stereot 3 T)ed making corrections 
impossible as the work proceeds. 

As is weU known Hebrew printing in quantity required for 
American books and journals was frequently done in Germany, 
England or Holland. I had felt for some time that this practice 
was xmdesirable and reduced Hebrew publication in America to a 
provincial status. 

Some 3 ears ago the Jewish Publication Societj' of America 
undertook the publication of a series of Jewish Classics (Text and 
Translation) in twentj"-five volumes, and this undertaking together 
with the interruption of maU facilities due to the war emphasized 
the need for a Hebrew Press. 

Through the generosity of the late Jacob H. Schiff, Louis 
Marshall, Esq., and a number of other gentlemen in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore a fund was placed at the disposal of 
the Publication Society for the creation of a Hebrew Press. 

After fully considering the subject it was decided to adopt the 
monotype system. This system, which first came into use in 
1899, not only makes type but also sets it in lines justified more 
accurately than can be done by hand. It is a combination of a 
type-caster and a type-setting machine equipped with an automatic 
justifying mechanism. Each monotype character is on a separate 
body so that corrections and alterations are made as readily as 
with hand-set type. 


15 JAOS 41 
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In the monotype system two machines are used; a paper per- 
forator and a type-caster. The keyboard, or perforator, produces 
a ribbon of paper which controls, by means of the perforations, 
the casting machine just as a paper roll controls an automatic 
player piano. The keyboard, which is not unlike a typewriter 
(its key arrangement is the universal typewriter keyboard), 
consists of a punching and counting mechanism. When a key 
is depressed the punches for this character perforate the paper 
and at the same time the width of this character is registered by 
the counting mechanism; the paper ribbon (about four and one- 
half inches wide) then automaticaUy advances to receive the record 
of the next key struck. As in a typewriter, a bell signals the 
operator to end the line, and when this is done, a scale indicates 
the keys to be struck to justify the completed hne. No calculation 
whatever is required, for the counting mechanism not only de- 
termines the amount the line is short of the required measure, but 
it also divides this by the number of spaces in the line and indicates 
the keys to strike to produce the proper size spaces to make this 
line the correct length. When the ribbon unwinds at the caster, 
the first i:)erforations for the line are these justifying perforations, 
which cause the caster to adjust its space-sizing mechanism to 
produce the proper size spaces for the line. 

The Duplex Keyboard is a further development of the Mono- 
type; it introduces a new process to the printing industry. It is 
like the ordinary monotj'pe keyboard except that it is equipped 
with two perforating and counting mechanisms and consequently 
simultaneously produces two different paper ribbons for quite 
independent type sizes and width lines. With this keyboard an 
article may be set in 10 point for a magazine while at the same 
time the same matter is produced in 12 point for publication in 
book form. Either set of perforating and counting mechanisms 
may also be used independently of the other set. This matter of 
different point sizes may be alternated, each on its owm ribbon; 
for example, the text of a book in large type and the footnotes in 
a smaDer type. 

The Casting Machine is a complete type-foundry, making tj'pe, 
borders, quads and spaces in all sizes from 5 to 36 point inclusive. 
This type may be put in cases and set by hand like fomidry tjije, 
or, when the caster is controlled by a ribbon perforated by the 
keyboard, the type in any sizes from 5 to 14 point is delivered, in 
any measure required, up to 60 picas, upon ordinary galleys in 
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perfectly justified lines. In short, its product is exactly the same 
as hand-set foundry type and is handled, corrected, and made up 
in the same way. 

Under this general plan two machines have been built to pro- 
duce Hebrew composition. The keyboard has been provided 
with keys bearing the Hebrew characters. This was done by 
exchanging the complete keybanks, key-bars and stop-bars, 
substituting those carrying the Hebrew characters for the ones 
with the English characters. The paper ribbon is perforated 
exactly the same as it would be for English composition. In 
setting Hebrew composition the characters are set in one line and 
the vowel points and accents are set in the following line so that 
they come directly above or below the characters which they affect. 

The composition with vowel points required the adoption of 
an ingenious standardization sj^stem which not only constitutes 
an original contribution to the art of Hebrew printing, but its 
principles may be applied to other Oriental languages. The set 
size of the characters or their widths has been standardized into 
two units: eighteen and nine. English characters have widths 
ranging to twelve units. Thus — the wide characters like aleph, 
he, viem, ^ade are arranged in eighteen unit set sizes, while the 
narrow characters like nun, wau, gtmel, are set in nine units. 
The vowel points have also been standardized to match the 
eighteen unit characters and another set of vowel points for the 
nine units. The reducing of the set size to a two unit system, 
eighteen and nine, eliminates all the possible difficulties which a 
compositor would otherwise have if he had to match as in English 
a larger variety of units. 

The Hebrew matrix case consists of about 225 characters and 
includes in addition to all the letters of the alphabet those char- 
acters which carry the dagesh and holem, so that they may be set 
with one touch. The matrix case also contains the superior 
characters, the numbers, vowel points, musical accents, and the 
punctuation marks. Thus all conceivable kinds of Hebrew 
composition, straight matter, table work, composition with or 
without vowel points, notes, may be set using but one matrix and 
on the same keyboard. It will be possible to set scientific articles 
which require a mixture of English and Hebrew, and all sorts of 
faces, without making any insertions by hand. The convenience 
of this can be readily seen when setting glossaries, dictionaries, 
encyclopedic articles, indexes; in short, wherever several languages 
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or variations of style of type are required. As many as six different 
faces of type may be set on one line. The principal change in the 
mechanism is at the Casting Machine where the type is produced. 
The matrices of each character are placed in the matrix case 
upside down. In addition to turning the characters around,, 
the lines as they come out of the machine are assembled in the 
reverse order from English composition. That is — instead of the 
lines as they come out being pushed onto a galley or tray toward 
the right they are pushed toward the left. This combination 
of tur nin g the characters around and assembling the Unes in the 
reverse order makes the Hebrew composition read from right to 
left instead of from left to right as in English. 

The lay-out of the keyboard could not follow any older system, 
but was so arranged as to produce the maximum speed and con- 
venience for the compositor. 

A work under this plan is always pi inted from new type. The 
cost of electrotyping is unnecessary as the paper rolls can be 
stored away in a small space and new castings made from them 
if a new edition is required. The space for storing electrotypes is 
also saved. 

In the matter of the economy of time it can be stated that the 
Jewish Publication Society is emplojdng a skilled type-setter from 
Wilna who formerly worked for the Ronun firm of that city, 
which published the great Talmud. This man, though a novice 
on the Monotj'pe machine, nevertheless has Set up a galley of 
Hebrew type with vowels on the machine in forty-five minutes as 
against four himdred and fifty minutes by hand. 

It may fairly be said that a revolution in Hebrew printing has 
thus been effected. The Jewish Publication Society of America 
may lay claim to having adapted the Monotype system to the 
full use of Hebrew composition. It has not only initiated the 
idea but its special committees on Hebrew printing have con- 
tributed nearly all the ideas which have enabled the producers 
of the machine to utilize it for the purposes of Hebrew printing. 

As for the face itself, a word should be said. The original 
effort was to maintain a tradition of the Hebrew printing as 
known in America. Faces of early Hebrew type vary, of course, 
very greath' in Turkey, Italy, Germany, Poland, Russia, Holland 
and England. In some cases they obviously imitate a local 
manuscript style. A study of early Hebrew printing in America 
and especially of works of considerable length made it plain that 
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the American types were descended from Holland which in its 
turn seems to have gone back to Venice. Accordingly, some 
prints were taken of works published by the distinguished Man- 
asseh Ben Israel (1604-1657) who was at once author, printer, 
and statesman and whose featines are known to us by a splendid 
etching of Rembrandt. From these characters an artist drew 
the designs for the Monotype machine. These were carefully 
studied and slight alterations made to prevent possible confusion 
of letters like daleth and resh, gimel and nun, samech and final mem. 
A face was thus finally secured which it is believed combines 
beauty with clearness. The machines are being constructed to 
carry six sizes of type. 

Aside from presenting this statement my purpose in bringing 
the subject before the Society is to enable the members to con- 
sider whether the Society desires to supplement this enterprise. 

The Jewish Publication Society has expended some $14,000 
up to now in building two machines carrying six sizes of tj'pe. 
Hebrew is ample for its purpose. I have ascertained that for a 
maximum cost of $500 per language anj”- other alphabet which 
would lend itself to the Monotype system could be added. 

This press, which I hope will be ready for practical purposes 
by the end of May, will be at the service of anyone up to its 
capacity. Being operated by a Society which does not seek 
profits, it may aid in sohing some of the financial questions 
connected with the printing of Hebrew and other Oriental texts 
in America. 


March 29, 1921 



THE OLDEST DOME-STRUCTURE IN THE WORLD 

Fritz Hommel 
University of Munich 

The representation of ‘the oldest monumental dome-struc- 
ture’ given by Dr. H. F. Lutz in this Journal, vol. 39 (1919), 
p. 122, from one of the famous ‘palettes en schiste’, or slate pallets 
of the beginnings of Egj'ptian civilization, has a long and inter- 
esting history which I wilt give in outlines in the following pages. 

A. The history of ‘one of the oldest known temples in Egypt'. 
In the Pyramid Inscriptions (ed. by Kurt Sethe) two temples are 
named more than thirty times in close connexion, viz., pr-ur 
with many slight variants, i. e., ‘the house of the prince’, or ‘the 
great house’, and pr-nu\ i. e., ‘the house of the heavenly ocean’, 
or pr-nsr, ‘the house of diadem ('?)’, or, perhaps, ‘of watching’. P’ 
As it is seen easily, the latter is the temple, given by Prof. Lutz 
from the ‘palette en schiste avec scenes de chasse’. 

(a) pr-wr and pr-nw (or pr-nsr) named together (I cite the para- 
graphs of the edition of Sethe) : 

P>T. 256a god Min js hnt pr-wr pr-nw (var. jtrt p. p., jtrt chapel 
or a similar meaning), comp, below 1998a. 

PjT. 425c the two pr, the double ox and the obelisk thn-b’ 
together with sp’ (larva?) in an exorcism-formula, comp, below 
669 (the two pr and sp'-wr). 

Pyr. 577c, d ( = 645b), Osirian text; ‘the gods are in brother- 
hood with thee in thy name snwt, _ they do not repel (twr) 
thee in thy name jtrt pr-wr pr-nw’. Comp, also 1830c, d. 

Pyr. 645b (comp. 577, c, d and 1830, c. d.). 

Pyr. 669ab, comp. 425; not the ideograms, but pr-wr and pr-nw 
are meant by ‘the two pr'. 

Pyr. 731c (Osirian text). Osiris judging the gods rn hnt jtrt 
pr-wr (and) pr-nw (ideog. with det. 0 ); comp. 2005a. 

PjT. 757b jtrt pr-wr pr-nw p-t (of heaven); comp. 757b (the 
throne of Osiris). 

Pyr. 852bc pr-wr pr-wr (here phonetically with id.) pr-n-s-r 
and id. (Osirian text!). 


» I transcribe always pr-wr (with a hyphen) and P always pr-nic. 
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Pyr. 896c Osiris standing before jtrt pr-wr pr-nw like Anubis. 

Pyr. 1009a (Osirian hymn) no mourning in jtrt pr-wr pr-nw 
= 1978a. 

Pyr. 1068cd the enneas in On m hnt (before) jtrt pr-wr, m dd 
h-t pr-nw (comp. 288b, 1362c). 

Pyr. 1159b Hnt jtrt pr-wr pr-nw (comp. 1157b Osiris and 1159a 
spd-wr). 

Pyr. 1182c he goes up-stream to Hnt-jtrt pr-wr pr-nw. 

Pyr. 1262b they place thee (O Osiris) before jtrt pr-wr pr-nw 
of the souls of On (Osirian text). 

Pyr. 1297e ( = 1369bc and 20l7bc) jtrt pr-wr in Upper-Egypt 
{sm'), jtrt pr-nw in Lower Egy'pt (mh’-t) — Osirian text. 

Pyr. 1345b Osiris m hnt jtrt pr-wr pr-nw (comp, pr-wr alone 
2572b). 

Pyr. 1362c (comp, another variant 2010a) q' ddbt pr-wr pr-nw 
pr-nw (the latter in the dual) Grgiv-b’k- (comp. 719a). Osirian 
text; comp. 288b and 1064cd. 

PyT. 1369bc = 1297cd = 2017bc, Osirian text (see above). 

Pyr. 1541b (Osiris) m jtrt pr-wr pr-nw j’}it (comp. 1862b, and 
1992a). 

Pyr. 1552b Hnt-mnt-f offers to jtrt pr-wr (with two strokes, 
meaning pr-wr and pr-nw)-, comp. 1551a Iph-t pr-nw hymn to 
Osiris-Nile. 

Pyr. 1830cd (Osirian text) see above 577cd (and 645b). 

Pyr. 1862b (Osirian text) he stands in jtrt pr-wr pr-nw j’}}-t 
(comp. 1541b and 1992a). Comp, also 1867b (Anubis and pr-wr). 

Pyr. 1978a (Osirian hymn) no mourning in jtrt pr-wr pr-nw, 
see 1009a. 

Pyr. 1992a see 1541b and 1862b; and comp. 1992b (throne of 
Gb before pr-wr). 

PyT. 1998a thou standest on the top (or front, hntj) of the 
brotherhood (tnwt) of pr-wr pr-nw like Min. Comp, above 256a. 

Pyr. 2005a comp, above 731c. 

PyT. 2017bc = 1297e and 1369bc (see above). 

(b) pr-wr alone: 

Pyr. 370b with Nbtj ( = Sts, Seth). 

Pyr. 627a Itf-wr (Osiris as the great sawer) of pr-wr in triumph 
over Seth. 


2 Grgw-b’k is probably KtpKtmipi<; in the Fayoum. 
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Pyr. 648d Osiris is named pr-iw pr-tvr (phonetically and id.); 
folk-etymology^ with wr ‘greater’ than his enemy. 

Pyr. 689c the god Pr-wr (only phonet., without ideogr.). 

Pyr. 910b Nhbt of Nhh-nw, lady of pr-vxr pr-wr (phon. and id.). 

PyT. 938a m hnt jtrt pr-wr icr(-r)-< (comp. 1251d). The vari- 
ant gives pr-nw wr-t. 

Pyr. 1251d m ^nt jtrt pr-wr wr-t (comp. 938a) and god Bdw. 

Py^r. 1288a pr (pi.) wr (pi.) jmw jwn-nw (On) — here meaning 
pr-wr and pr-nw; lit. the great houses. 

Pyr. 1462c pr-icr (in a connexion which is obscure to me). 

PyT. 1867b like Anubis upon x (man with knife) pr-wr (comp. 
1862b pr-icr pr-nw). 

Pyr. 1992b Gb heiore jtrt pr-ur (comp. 1992a pr-wr pr-nw). 

Pyr. 2094b (Osirian text) standing in pr-wr, sitting with the 
two enneads. 

Pyr. 2172b Nut bears thee like Orion,® she makes thy standing 
place before jtrt pr-wr (comp. 1345b the variant pr-wr pr-nw, 
without the passage mentioning Orion). 

(c) pr-nw alone: 

PyT. 244b 245a bull of Horus and the god Jm-tpht-f (i. e., he 
who is in his spring-fountain, or fountain-cavern, with det. pr-nw). 

PyT. 268d hntj tpht with det. nw three times repeated (comp. 
[] = pr-rm’). 

PyT. 288d m Dd-t (det. of local name), var. m Ddbt and det. 
pr-nw. Comp. 1064d and 1362c. 

PyT. 444b tpht pr-nw (charm-text, sp’ Hr, and house of the bull 
of the fountain-cavern). 

PyT. 682a god Jm-tpht-f (here with det. pr, instead of pr-nw). 

Pyr. 810c tpht pr-mo wr. t jwn-nw (var. si instead of pr-nw; 
comp. Kees, Der Opfertanz, p. 130). 

PyT. 852d tph-t pr-nw are opened, var. sj. 

Pyr. 1078b tphivt pr-nw (three times []) are opened. 

PyT. 1139b hm pr-nw of the goddess Jn\t-t (comp. 1128c Osiris). 

PyT. 1438 Pr nw and id. pr-nw ([]); there the birth of the god 
Wp-w’wt, the standing jackal. Wp-w’wt must be here a name of 
the Nile. 

Pyr. 1551d (hyunn to Osiris-Nile) tph-t pr-nw (= house of pr-nw 
of Osiris). 


• Comp. R. T. 2., pi. XVI, No. 116 pr-wr sh, and tomb of Mtn (Berlin) G X, 
( = E, 2 of the other edition) prince of Pr wr s'h (here a local name). 
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Pyr. 1557b (in the same hymn) tph-t-f (viz. of the Nile) with 
det. Pr instead of pr-nvo. 

Pyr. 1680b thou (o Wr) hast opened ipht (det. instead of 
pr-nw). 

In resuming, the following is remarkable: Though some times 
Pr-wr is specialized for Upper Egypt, and similarly Pr-nw for 
Lower Egj'pt (see above Pyr. 1297e),'‘ originally both sanctuaries 
belonged closely together and were situated in the neighborhood 
of Assuan, where the tpht (the subterranean source of the Nile) 
and the gbl),w had their home. 

Both sanctuaries were connected with the corn god Osiris, 
especially the pr-wr, his holy sepulchre, on whose top his son 
Anubis was Ijing. Comp. Royal Tombs, 2, pi. X\T, No. 116, 
where the pr-wr, originally a granary with a ladder of three degrees, 
is clearly represented as a house with the lydng jackal of Anubis, 
according to the ingenious interpretation of my son-in-law, Dr. 
Theodor Dombart. The three degrees of the ladder became here 
the two fore-legs and the nose of the jackal, and the two funnel- 
stakes became the two ears. Comp, also Pjt. 896c and 1867b. 

Sometimes pr-wr is connected with Orion, with Seth Nubti, 
with Geb, with N^b-t and with Min of Panopolis (Khemmu) — 
see above. 

While pr-nw, the birth place of Wp-w’t (here a symbohc name 
for the Nile?) is generally connected with the tph-t, the holy 
fountain-cavern of the great river of Egypt. 

In Royal Tombs, 2, pi. VI A (lot Dyn.) stands the symbol of 
the goddess Neith before the pr-wr, and an ibis (?) upon the pr-nw, ^ 
while a bull (in the net) is placed before it; comp, the double- 
ox by the side of the pr-nw on the slate-palette, and comp, above 
Pyr. 425c. 

Old pictures of the pr-wr are found also in Royal Tombs 1, 
pi. X, No. ll=pl. XVI, No. 20 (king Den) and Medum, pi. 
IX (tomb of Ra-hotep) and pi. XVII (tomb of Nofer-ma’t). 
Comp, also the seal cyl. of Negadeh, Aeg. Z. 34 (1896), p. 160, 
Abb. 4: three fishes, tree and pr-wr (?); the tree is the sycamore 
of the tomb of Osiris (Pyr. 1485-1491). In later times we find 
(e. g., in How, 7. nome of Upper-Egypt) the sycamore by the 


* And comp, the Palenno chronicle, rev. 3. 1. 

* Comp, the great mace of Ner-mer, where we also find the picture of a 
pr-nw with an ibis thprein (see e. g., Capart, p. 241). 
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side of pr-nw (instead of pr-wr), which is a secondary confusion. 

B. That Dr. Lutz is right in saying: ‘the pre-dynastic Egyptian 
dome-structiu-e ultimately goes back to Babylonia’, is proved by 
a series of important discoveries which were published in my 
‘Beitrdge zur morgenlandischen Altertumskunde’ , pp. 17-32 (II. ‘Die 
beiden altesten babylonischen and agyptischen Heiligtiimer’), 
Muenchen, 1920, Franz’sche Buchhandlung (Hermann Luk- 
aschik). Compare especially my remarks on e-nunna = kummu 
(variant kupy, dome-structure, German ‘Kuppel’) in connection 
with the naqab apsi or fountain-spring, and Egyptian e-nw, in 
connection with the tph-t, the fountain cavern of the Nile 
(see above). 



BRIEF NOTES 


Representation of tones in Oriental languages ^ 

A Note on the Representation of Tones in Oriental Languages 
appeared on pp. 453fE. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for October 1920, and, at the risk of appearing egotistical, I venture 
to draw the attention of the Members of the American Oriental 
Society to the proposals contained therein. I believe that all 
Orientahsts who have anything to do with the Far East have long 
felt the need of one universal system of representing tones for 
all languages, instead of the varying systems and confusion that 
exist at the present day. I in no way assume that the system pro- 
posed by me is the best possible, and, if a better and more con- 
venient is suggested, I shall be the first to welcome it. Anyhow, 
perhaps it may be taken by American Orientalists as a starting 
point for the consideration of the subject. 

The Note is the outcome of a Conunittee held in London, of 
which the principal members were Mr. Lionel Giles, of the British 
Museum, Sir Denison Ross, Director of the School of Oriental 
Studies, and Dr. Thomas, the Librarian of the India Office, and 
was drawn up at their request, but on my own responsibility. It 
was laid before the Joint Meeting of Oriental Societies held in 
Paris in July 1920, at which were present representatives of the 
American Oriental Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, and the 
Societe Asiatique. The Proceedings of that Meeting were pub- 
hshed in the Journal Asiatique for July-September 1920, and on 
page 192 there will be found, under the heading “Rapport dela 
Commission des Transcriptions,” the following recommendation: 

Le Comite donne son approbation cordiale au systeme de 
representation des tons expose par Sir George Grierson dans un 
article qui a ete communique en manuscrit a la Commission (et 
public ulterieurement dans le Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
octobre 1920).' 

George A. Grierson 

Camberley, Surrey, England 


' Editorial Rote . — The Editors commend to the thoughtful consideration 
of the members of the Society and readers of the Journal Sir George Grierson’s 
illuminating study of a system for representing tones. We hope in the near 
future to be able to publish an article by a well-known .American authority 
illustrating the use of the proposed system. 
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Persian Words in the Glosses of Hesychius 

1 . apii(f>og 

Our glossographer defines a/jfi^os as a Persian loan word 
signifying ‘eagle’ (aero?). It is doubtless the Younger Avesta 
orazifra, ‘darting straight down,’ Sanskrit rjipya, an epithet of 
syena, ‘falcon’, in Rig Veda 4. 27. 4; 38. 2. The prius of the com- 
pound may have appeared in Ancient Persian as *ardi (I.E. rgi, 
Ar. rzi), the sound representing Ar. z being shown in the cuneiform 
syllabary regularly as d, sometimes as z. This distinction involves 
the mooted question of dialects within the ancient language 
itself (ef. Meillet, Gram, dii Vieux Perse, 3-9; Johnson, Hist. 
Gram, of Anc. Pers. Lang., 157, 158) as well as phonetic influence 
and formulaic usage (cf. Stonecipher, Graeco-Persian Proper 
Names, 6-8). Without doubt the more correct transliteration 
of the Persian word would be reproducing 

as it does the exact form of the original. If we accept the dialect 
hypothesis it seems that the forms with z predominate in the 
Greek transference even where the Ancient Persian shows the 
regular d, e.g. 'Apio^ap^dtngi <ariya-\-vardana, ^liffpo^ap^dvrj^ 
<Midra+vardana. 

2 . fiixTTa^ 

An Ancient Persian word which has not survnved is ^urra^ 
described as o ySacriXeu^ irapd Tleperau^. We may conjecture 
that it was a royal title and not the word for ‘king.’ The prius I 
connect with the Ancient Persian li^, ‘royal house,’ Avestan vis. 
Its apphcation to the reigning d 3 Tiasty is clearly shown in the 
following passages: Behistan Inscription of Darius the Great, ' 
I, 70-71, hamataxsaiy vasnd auramazdaha ya'ta Gaumata hya 
ynagiis v'^am tyam amdxam naiy pardbara, ‘I labored by the grace 
of Ahura Mazda that Gaumata the Magian might not take away 
our dynasty;’ Persepolis Inscription of Darius, e, 23-24 siydtis 
axsatd hauvciy aiird nirasdtiy abiy imdm vi^am, ‘Welfare undis- 
turbed will descend through Ahura upon this djmasty;’ Naks-i- 
Rustam Inscription of the same monarch, a, 52-53, mdm aura- 
mazda pdtiw hacd ga[std] utdmaiy vidam utd imdm dahydum, ‘may 
Ahura Mazda protect me from evil and my djmasty and this 
country.’ 

The same problem is predated in the Greek transliteration of 
Ancient Persian ^ <I.E. t, as in the case of Ancient Persian 
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d <I.E. g. Here again we find cr often representing t?, e.g. 
Mowrwmj? <madista, SaracTTnjs < data-\-aspa. 

The posterius may be connected with the Middle Persian tak, 
‘strong,’ seen as the prius in the Ancient Persian proper name 
taxmaspada, ‘possessing a hero-army.’ If our conjecture be 
correct, in addition to the formulaic phraseology of the ‘king of 
kings,’ {xsaya^iya xsdya&iyanam) we restore another epithet of 
d^potic arrogance, fiLoTa^, ‘hero of the royal race.’ 

3. OTracrrov 

Hesychius notes ovaarov' to c<^o8iov. Hepaai (MS., not 
Hepyaloi, Philol. 12. 616; Herwerden, Lex. birai^tiv). The 
Ancient Persian word seems clearly to be compounded of the 
prefix upd, ‘unto’ and the root std, ‘stand.’ In the sense of ‘stand 
by, aid’ the word upastd occurs twenty-four times in the Achaemen- 
idan inscriptions and in a special application would convey the 
meaning contained in oStov, ‘supplies for the road, support, 
assistance.’ As shown in the related Sanskrit upasthdna the 
meaning ‘approach’ would flow easily from the etj-mologj- even 
if the compound is not found with this signification either in the 
inscriptions or in the Younger Avesta, and in that sense it would 
approximate the Greek 

4. apa^aKapav 

A curious formation is apa^aKapav defined as iroktpelv. We 
are reminded of the oft recurring harmranam carteinaiy, ‘to make 
battle’ and are tempted to regard ap.a(,a- as an incorrect trans- 
ference of apapa- (Anc. Pers. /ia?warana, ‘battle’ from /mm, ‘to- 
gether’ -far, ‘come’). To defend the £ one must posit *hamaza 
(}iam,-\-*aza, cf. Avesta az ‘drive’). The posterius Ka.pav< 
Ancient Persian kar ‘make’ is clear. 

H. C. Tolman 

Van<^l^t University 



NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Acting under Article IV, Section 1, of the Constitution, as amended at the 
last annual meeting, the Executive Committee has, by unanimotis vote, 
elected the following to membership in the Society: 

Rabbi Harry H. Mayer, 

Prof. H. B. Reed, 

Mr. A. K. Schmavonian, 

Prof. Jacob M'ackemagel. 

Rev. Dr. Frank K. Sanders, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Committee on Enlargement of Membership 
and Resources, made vacant by the resignation of Prof. Julian Morgenstem. 

.At the meeting recently held in Baltimore, the Directors voted that foreign 
societies and individuals, who were receiving the Journal in 1914, should be 
pernoitted to continue or renew their subscriptions, and to fill lacunae in their 
files since 1914, at pre-war rates of exchange ($5.00 = 1 Pound =25 francs = 20 
marks, etc.). Notice is hereby given of this ruling, which goes into effect at 
once. The Executive Committee was empowered by the Directors to apply 
the principle thus laid down to individual cases at its discretion. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

The American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, hitherto in charge 
of an Executive Committee affiliated with the Archaeological Institute, the 
Society of Biblical Literature and the American Oriental Society, has been 
incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia as the American 
Schools of Orientsil Research. This action was approved at a meeting of the 
Managing Committee (consisting of the Contributors, etc.) held in New York, 
June 3. Its purpose, as set forth in the Articles of Incorporation, is : “To pro- 
mote the study and teaching and to extend the knowledge of Bibhcal literature 
and the geography, historj', archaeology, and ancient and modem languages 
and hteratures of Palestine, Mesopotamia and other Oriental countries, by 
affording educational opportunities to graduates of .American Colleges and 
L'niversities and to other qualified students, and by the prosecution of Oriental 
research and excavations and exploration.’’ The new incorporation will thus 
include the proposed School at Baghdad and any similar undertakings in the 
Near Orient. The Trustees number fifteen, three of whom represent the 
affiliated societies, the remainder being elected by the Contributors in groups 
of four for three years. The first board of Trustees consists of: James C. 
Egbert (President of the .Archaeological Institute), Warren J. Moulton (Society 
of Biblical Literature), Wilfred H. Schoff (.American Oriental Society), Cyrus 
.Adler, Benjamin \\ . Bacon, George .A. Barton, Howard Crosby Butler, Albert 
T. Clay, .A. Williams Jackson, Morris Jastrow, Jr., James A. Mont- 
gomeiy, Edward T. Newell, iames B. Nies, James H. Ropes, Charles C. 
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Torrey. Most of these gentlemen, with John B. Pine, Esq., were the incor- 
porators. The first meeting of the Trustees was held in New York on June 17 . 
The following officers were elected: James A. Montgomery, president; James 
C. Egbert, vice-president; George A. Barton, secretary and treasurer; Wilfred 
H. Schoff, associate secretary. Dr. W. F. Albright, present acting director, 
was appointed director of the School for the coming year. 

The Society of Bibhcal Literature and E.xegesis has appointed a committee 
to inquire into the feasibility of compiling a catalogue of the Biblical manu- 
scripts in this countrj'. The committee consists of Prof. C. C. Edmunds 
(General Theological Seminary), Prof. A. Marx (Jewish Theological Seminary), 
and Prof. H. P. Smith (Union Theological Seminary), chairman. A brief 
questionnaire has been issued inquiring as to the location of manuscripts and 
the willingness of owners to participate in the catalogue. It is especially 
intended to obtain knowledge of manuscripts in private hands. Information 
should be sent to the chairman. 

The Palestine Oriental Society held its sixth General Meeting in Jerusalem 
on May 4. The program of pajjers consisted of : ‘A Year’s Work in Palestine,’ 
Prof. J. Garstang; ‘Un hypogde juif a Bethphag^,’ Le Rev. Pfere Orfali; 
‘Solomon as a Magician in Christian Legend,’ Dr. C. C. McCown; ‘Origine 
du pluriel simple dans les langues s^mitiques,’ Mr. Israel Eitan; ‘Methods 
of Education and Correction among the Fellahin,’ Mr. E. N. Haddad; ‘Sites 
of Ekron, Gath and Libnah,’ Dr. W. F. Albright. It is requested by the 
secretary, the Rev. Herbert Danby, that newcomers to Palestine who are 
interested in the. Society, should commimicate with him. 

The name of the ficole BibUque de St. fitienne of the Dominican Convent 
in Jerusalem has been changed to I’ficole francaise archfclogique de Palestine. 
The change of name is significant of the recognition of the School by the French 
government. 


PERSONALIA 

Prof. H. ZiMMERN, of Leipzig, has succeeded Prof. Friedr. Dehtzsch at 
the University of Berlin. 

Dr. H. F. Lutz, of the University of Pennsylvania, has accepted the newly 
established chair of Egyptologj' and Assyriology at the University of 
California. 

Prof. John P. Petebs was the lecturer this year on the Bross Foundation 
of Lake Forest College. His subject was "Bible and Spade.’’ 

Prof. Otto B.xrdenheweb, of Munich, professor of the New Testament 
and Patristic scholar, editor of Biblische Studien, died March 19. 

Dean Alfred E. Day, of the American University of Beirut, has published 
a circular giving a system of transliteration of Arabic, with primarj' regard to 
the usage of that University. 
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Mr. W. E. Staples, of Victoria College, University of Toronto, has gained 
the Thayer Fellowship in the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem for 1921-22. 

F^fessor Franz Cttmont has been visiting this country. He came to 
deliver the Silliman Lectures at Yale University, his subject being the Astral- 
Cults. These he repeated at Union Seminary, and he also lectured at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the University of Wisconsin, and the Pacific 
School of Religions, Berkeley, Calif. 

Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, died 
suddenly at Jenkintown, Pa., on June 22, at the age of fifty-nine years. He- 
had been a member of the Society since 1886, had served it as President, and 
at the time of his death was a Director. 



THE ANTIQUITY OF BABYLONIAN CIVILIZATION 

Albert T. Clay 
Yale Unevebsitt 

Some tears ago it was suggested that the scribe of Nabonidus 
(555-538) made a mistake in stating that Naram-Sin lived 3200 
ycJU’s earlier; that instead, he should have written 2200 years. 
This would make the date of Naram-Sin about 2750 B. C. 
Although there were reasons for reducing the older figure, many 
Assyriologists, including the writer, felt that until conclusive 
evidence was forthcoming it was inadvisable to lop off 1000 
years. Recent discoveries have shown that the date 2750 B. C. 
is not far from correct.' The date of Sargon, the founder of 
Akkad, following the chronology given in the dynastic tablets 
which are discussed below, would then be about 2847-2791 B. C. 

About twenty-five years ago, when some European savants 
regarded Sargon and Naram-Sin as legendary characters, Haynes 
at Nippur was digging through the pavement which was laid in 
the temple peribolos by one of these kings. Beneath the pave- 
ment of Naram-Sin he found thirty feet of accumulations of 
debris. Everything that was discovered belonging to the time 
of Sargon and Naram-Sin, letters, legal documents, temple admin- 
istrative archives, and the art, indicated a highly developed state 
of civilization. But what is more to the point in this connection, 
everything which was found in the strata beneath Naram-Sin’s 
pavement, and everything found elsewhere which belonged to the 
period prior to Sargon, pointed to a long antiquity for the cultme 
represented by what was discovered. The character of the 
earliest script belonging to this age seemed, on palaeographical 
grounds, to carry us back to a time many centmies prior to the 
days of Sargon. The signs of even the earliest known writing 
£ue so far removed from the original hieroglyphs that it is only 
by the help of the values which we know the signs possess that 
we can make reasonable guesses as to what the original pictures 
of some of them might have been, while the majority are con- 


> While there are no data at present to connect the Y Uruk dynasty with that 
of HI IJr, the number of kings in the lists given us by the Babylonian his- 
torians does not permit a large gap, if any. 


1« JAOS 41 
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ventionalized to such an extent that even this is not possible. 
The work of the sculptor in stone and bronze had been developed 
to such excellence that we can only infer that it required a long 
period to lead up to what had been produced. The artistic 
ingenuity displayed by the lapidary in metamorphizing a bit of 
stone into a beautiful gem, an art which even before Sargon’s 
age was greatly conventionalized and at its very height, also 
forces one to conclude that a long period in the development of 
this art preceded. 

There was a time when it seemed justifiable to take compara- 
tively little notice of the history that preceded Sargon; but so 
much has recently been brought to light that we are now in a 
position to clarify our views concerning this earlier period. 

During the past two decades a number of tablets and fragments 
have been found presumably all dating from the third millennium 
B. C., which have proved to be chronological works by ancient 
Babylonian historians. In the reconstructed list which follows, 
this material is marked A to E. 

(A) In 1906, Hilprecht published the reverse of a fragmentary 
tablet which had been found in the Nippur Library, giving the 
names of kings and the years they ruled, of the Ur and Nisin 
dynasties.** This was republished by Poebel, in 1914,**“ who, with 
the help of other texts, succeeded in reading also the obverse of 
the tablet, which contained the earliest dynasties. 

(B) In 1911, Pere Scheil published a very important tablet, in 
the possession of Mr. Bernard Maimon, which, although frag- 
mentary, gives the six dynasties between Akshak and Gutium 
inclusive, with the names of rulers and number of years they 
reigned.^ 

(C) In 1912, Thureau-Dangin published an important tablet of 
Utu-hegal, king of Erech, in which he tells how he terminated 
the rule of Gutium over Babylonia.'* This enables us to restore 
what is now known as the V Uruk dynasty to its proper place. 

(D) In 1914, Poebel published several tablets, discovered in 
the Librarj' at Nippur, one of which was written by a scribe in 
the fourth year of Ellil-bani, of the Nisin dynasty, i. e., about 


^BEXX. 1. 

»» HOT V. 5. 

• Comptes rendus de I’Acad. des Inscr. 1911, 606 ff. 
*RA IX. 114 ff. 
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2200 B. C. These texts give the names of 134 kings who ruled 
Babylonia prior to his time. Another historiographer, who wrote 
during the reign of Damiq-ihshu, the last king of the same dynasty, 
had given a similar hst. A summary informs us that there were 
eleven ‘cities of royalty,’ one of which had enjoyed five different 
dynasties, and the others, one, three, and four dynasties re- 
spectively; this covers 139 kings who ruled Babylonia. The 
date of the later scribe brings us close to the beginning of Ham- 
murabi’s reign, about 2123 B. C. Unfortunately these tablets® 
have come down to us in a fragmentary condition, most important 
parts being missing. 

(E) An important fragment of a similar list from the same 
source, has recently been published® by M. Leon Legrain, in which 
the three missing cities of the eleven are given, namely, 

Adab, and Mari, making the list complete. 

Several attempts have been made at reconstructing the sum- 
mary given at the close of the tablet published by Poebel, repre- 
senting these ‘cities of royalty’, in the order in which they first 
became seats of the dynasties.^ With the aid of the additional 
light furnished by the fragment published by Legrain, I offer in 
the following a new attempt at reconstructing the summary, as 
well as the list of dynasties. 

4 kingdoms of Kish 

5 kingdoms of Uruk 
3 kingdoms of Ur 

1 kingdom of Awan 
1 kingdom of Ha[mazi]® 

[2 kingdoms of Adab] 

[1 or 2 kingdoms of Mari] 

[1 or 2 kingdoms of Akshak] 

1 kingdom of Akkad 
1 kingdom of Guti 
1 kingdom of Nisin 


‘ For these texts see Poebel, HGT Xos. 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

‘ The Museum Journal, 1920, 175 ff. 

^ Poebel, HT 87 ff, Ungnad, ZDMG 1917, 162 ff. Hommel in Nies, Ur 
Dynasty Tablets, 205 ff. Meissner, Bahylonien und Assyrien, 1920, 23 ff. 

• In answer to an inquiry Doctor Legrain informed the writer after collating 
the tablet published previously (see HGT 2.25), that the character which is 
preserved is If a. This unquestionably shows that the tablet read ffamaxi. 
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RECONSTRUCTED LIST OF ROYAL CITIES 



I 

Kish 

23 kings 

18,000+ years 


D< 

I 

Umk 

11(?) “ 

2,171+ 



I 

Ur 

4 “ 

171 

(f 




Awan 

3 “ 

356 

« 



^ II 

Esh 

4(?) “ 

3,792 




JIamazi 

1(?) “ 

7 

Ci 



I 

Adab*“ 

2(?) “ 





II 

Ur*'' 

4(?) » 

108 

(( 


E^ 

! 

r II 

Adah 

1 “ 

90 

(i 


i 

Mari 

3(?) “ 

30+ 

i( 



I(?)Akshak®® 

1(?) “ 





III 

Esh*** 

3(?) “ 





II 

Uruk* 

3(?) “ 




E 

f / II(?)Akshak 

6 “ 

99 

t( 

3007(?)B. C. 

\IV 

Esh 

8 “ 

106 

i( 

2978(?)B. C. 

B 

III 

Uruk 

1 “ 

25 

i( 

2872(?)B. C. 


Akkad 

12 “ 

197 

i( 

2847(?)B. C. 


IV 

Uruk 

5 “ 

26 

it 

2650(?)B. C. 



Gutium 

21 “ 

125 

it 

2624(?)B. C. 

C 

V 

Uruk 

1 “ 

25(?) 

it 

2499(?)B. C. 

K 

f III 

Ur 

5 “ 

117 

it 

2474(?)B. C. 

A 

\ 

Nisin 

16 “ 

225 

it 

2357 (?)B. C. 




139 





•* This djmasty is proposed to account for the kings whose inscriptions were 
found by Banks at Bismaya. 

The number of years for this dynasty is obtained by subtracting the num- 
ber of kings and the years of the first and third dynasties from the total given 
for aD three. On the two known kings assigned to this dynasty, cf. HT 196. 

The existence of two Akshak dynasties rests upon slender grounds. Zuzu 
of Akshak, whom £annatum conquered {SAK p. 20), may only have been 
an aUy of Mari. 

It would seem as if Eannatum had founded this dynasty and that Enbi- 
Ashtar was the last king of it. 

' The three kings ate only tentatively assigned to this dynasty. 
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I Kish Kingdom 


9 

Kalumum 

900 years 

10 

Zugagib 

840 


11 

ArwO, son of a mushkenu 

720 

(( 

12 

Etana, the Shepherd 

625 

i( 

13 

BaUqam, son of Etana 

410 

it 

14 

En-men-nun-na 

611 

tl 

15 

Melam-Kish 

900 

(( 

16 

Bar-sal-nun-na, son of Melam-Kish 

1,200 

(t 

17 

Me-za-mug(?), son of Bar-sal-nun-na 



18 

En-gis(?)-gu(?), son of Bar-sal-nun-na 



19 

En(?)-. . . 



20 

. . .-za(?) 



21 

En(?)-. . . 



22 

• « • 

900 

ll 

23 

Ag(?), son of En(?) 

625 

a 


23 kings 

18,000 

-f X years 

Eanna or I Uruk Kingdom 



1 

Mesh-kin-gasher, son of Shamash 

325 years 

2 

En-mer-k^r, son of Mesh-kin-gasher 

420 

(( 

3 

Lugal-Marda, the Shepherd 

1,200 

tt 

4 

Dmnu-zi (or Tammuz), the Hunter(?) 

100 

It 

5 

Gilgamesh, son of the Highpriest of 




Kullab 

126 

tt 

6 

. . . -lugal, son of Gilgamesh 




11(?) kings (about 5 missing) 

2,171 

-b years 

I Ur Kingdom 



1 

Mesh-anni-pada 

80 years 

2 

Mesh-kiag-nunna, son of Mesh-anni-pada 30 

tt 

3 

Elulu>» 

25 

tt 

4 

Balului® 

36 

tt 


4 Kings 

171 

tl 


'•’The new fragment published by Legrain mak^ it possible to restore the 
names E-lu[-lu] and Ba-lu[-lu]; Museum Journal, Dec. 1920, p. 179. 
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Awan Kingdom 

3 kings 
II Kish Kingdom 
Mesilim 
Lugal-tarsi 
Ur-sag 
4(?) kings 
JJamazi Kingdom 
1 . . .-ni-ish 

I Adab Kingdom®^ 

Lugal-dalu 
Me-igi- . . . 

2(?) kings 

II Ur Kingdom®'’ 

Annani 

Lu-Nannar, son of Annani 
4(?) kings 

II Adab Kingdom 

Lugal-anna-mundu“ 

1 king 

Mari Kingdom 
Ansir 
.. .-gi 

I-[sh]ar-Shamash 
3(?) kings 

I(?) Akshak Kingdom®' 

1 Zuzu 

III Kish Kingdom 

1 Eannatum 
Lugal-tarsi 
3 Enbi-Ashtar 
3(?) kings 
II Uruk Kingdom’ 

Enshagkushanna 
Lugal-kigub-nidudu 
Lugal-kisalsi 
3(?) kings 


356 years 


3,792 years ' 
7 years 


108 years 


90 years 
30 “ 


30 -|- years 


‘ See Poebel, BE VI. 2, 130. and HT p. 128. 
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II(?) Akshak 


1 . . . -zi 

30 years 3077(?)‘» 

2 . . .-dalulu 

12 

“ 3047(?) 

3 UR-UR 

6 

“ 3035(?) 

4 BA-SA-Sahan 

20 

“ 3029(?) 

5 Ishu-il 

24 

“ 3009(?) 

6 Gimil-Sin, son of Ishu-il 

7 

“ 2985(?) 

6 kings 

99 

years 

IV Kish Kingdom 



1 KU-Bau or Bau-ellit 

14 years 2978(?) 

2 BA-SA-Sin, son of Ku-Bau 

25 

“ 2964(?) 

3 Ur-^Zababa 

6 

“ 2939(?) 

4 Zimutar 

30 

“ 2933(?) 

5 Uzi-watar, son of Zimutar 

6 

“ 2903(?) 

6 El-muti 

11 

“ 2897(?) 

7 Imu-Shamash 

11 

“ 2886(?) 

8 Nania, the Jeweler 

3 

“ 2875(?) 

8 kings 

106 

years 

III Uruk Kingdom 



1 Lugal-zaggisi, son of Ukush 

25 years 2872(?) 


The dates from Utu-hegal backward are uncertain, because the 25 years 
assigned that ruler are conjectural and also because it is not known whether 
any other kings intervened between his time and the reign of Ur-Engur of Ur. 
The date 2123 B. C., usually accepted for the beginning of Hammurabi’s 
reign, is used as a starting point. Thureau-Dangin, using his conjectural 
reading of 14 years for MI 32 : 15, makes the last year of Larsa 2123 - 29 
(43 - 14) =2094 B. C. as the close of Rim-Sin’s reign. As he ruled 61 years, 
the beginning then would be 2155. Assuming that Rim-Sin overthrew the 
dynasty of Nisin when he captured the city of Damiq-ihshu, Thureau-Dangin 
decides that the last year of Xlsin was 2132 B. C. This makes the Nisin and 
Larsa dynasties begin in the same year, 2357. The date recently published 
by Dr. Grice [Chron. p. 20), namely, ‘The year he smote with his weapon the 
army of Elam and Zambia, king of Nisin,’ which she conjectured refers to Sin- 
idinnam, since this king of Larsa used the title of ‘King of Sumer and Akkad,’ 
would seem to show that this is at least approximately correct. It is to be 
noted, however, that according to these dates Zambia reigned one year after 
the close of Sin-idinnam. Moreover, it is not impossible that the Nisin dj-nasty 
came to a close when the Nisin era began. If this should prove correct it will 
require a modification of the synchronisms, and will probably make Sin- 
iqisham the contemporary of Zambia. 
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Akkad Kingdom 


1 

Sharru-kin*®“ 

55 

ft 

2847(?) 

2 

Uru-mush, son of Sharru-kin 

• 15 

ft 

2792(?) 

3 

Manishtusu, son of Uru-mush 

7 

tf 

2777(?) 

4 

Naram-Sin, son of Manishtusu 

56 

tf 

2770(?) 

5 

A 

Shargali-sharri, son of Naram-Sin 

25 

ft 

2714(?) 

u 

7 

Igigi 




8 

Imi 




9 

Nanum 

3 

if 

2689(?) 

10 

Ilulu 




11 

Dudu 

21 

ft 

2686(?) 

12 

Gimil-Dur-x, son of Dudu 

15 

ft 

2665(?) 


12 kings 

197 years 


IV Uruk Kingdom 




1 

Ur-nigin 

3 years 2650(?) 

2 

Ur-gigir, son of Ur-nigin 

6 

if 

2647(?) 

3 

Kudda 

6 

ff 

2641(?) 

4 

BA-§A-m 

5 

ff 

2635(?) 

5 

Ur-Shamash 

6 

tf 

2630(?) 


5 kings 

Gutium Kingdom 

1 Imbia 

2 Ingishu 

3 Warlagaba 

4 larlagarum 

8 [ ]-gub‘^ 

9 [ ]-ti 

10 [ ]-an-gub 

11 [ ]-bi 

Arlagan 

E-ir-ri-du-pi-zi-ir 


26 years 


5 years 2624(?) 

7 “ 2619(?) 

6 » 2612(?) 
3(?) " 2606(?) 


“•Legrain has quite recently discovered an additional fragment of the 
tablet published which determines the relationship of the first five kings of 
the dynasty and the years they ruled. See Museum Journal, 1921, p. 75. 

The same Indent found by Dr. Legrain famishes the traces of the 
of^th to the eleventh names of this dynasty. 
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La-si-ra-ab 





Si-il-um 




21 

Tirigan 





21 kings*® 

125 years 


V Uruk Kingdom 




1 

Utu-^egal 

25(?) years 

2499(?) 

ni Ur Kingdom 




1 

Ur-Engur 

18 

ll 

2474 

2 

Dungi, son of Ur-Engur 

58 

H 

2456 

3 

Amar-Sin, son of Dungi 

9 

it 

2398 

4 

Gimil-Sin, son of Amar-Sin 

7 

n 

2389 

5 

Ibi-Sin, son of Gimil-Sin 

25 

n 

2382 


5 kings 

117 

years 


Ntsin Kingdom 




1 

Ishbi-Urra, a man from Mari 

32 

years 

2357 

2 

Gimil-ilishu, son of Ishbi-Urra 

10 

(( 

2325 

3 

Idin-Dagan, son of Gimil-ilishu 

21 

(( 

2315 

4 

Ishme-Dagan, son of Idin-Dagan 

20 

n 

2294 

'5 

Libit-Ishtar 

11 

K 

2274 

6 

Ur-Enurta 

28 

n 

2263 

7 

Bur-Sin, son of Ur-Enurta 

21 

a 

2235 

8 

Iter-ptsha, son of Bur-Sin 

5 

a 

2214 

9 

Urra-imitti 

7 

(C 

2209 

10 

Sin(?)- 

X 

5 

ft 

2202 

11 

Ellil-bani 

24 

a 

2201 

12 

Zambia 

3 

<i 

2177 

13 

. . . 

5 

ft 

2174 

14 

Ea... 

4 

tt 

2169 

15 

Sin-magir 

11 

ft 

2165 

16 

Damiq-Oishu, son of Sin-magir 

23 

it 

2154 


16 kings 

2251 

years 


Like similar lists of other ancient peoples, the years of the early 

rulers are given in fabulous numbers. Leaving these out of con- 

sideration and allowing only an average of fifteen years for each 

" Poebd’s text as weD as the photograph read 21. 
conjBrms this. 

Legrain’s fragment 
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reign, we have a list of rulers extending beyond 4000 B. C. Ungnad’s 
conjectural date for the beginning of the first dynasty of Ur, that 
is exclusive of the first two dynasties containing thirty-four kings, 
is 3927 B. Meissner also fixes the beginning of this dynasty 
at about 3900 B. The miniTniim date, therefore, for the I Kish 
dynasty would be several centuries earlier. 

It seems proper in this connection to inquire whether it is reason- 
able to assume that the early Babjdonian historians had adequate 
data at their disposal upon which to base these chronological lists. 
Although some progress has been made in excavating the mounds 
of the land, it can properly be said that this work has only been 
begun. While in a few of the mounds excavations have been 
systematically conducted, only the smface of others has been 
scratched, while hundreds of mounds are practically untouched. 
Yet, in spite of this fact, we have in our possession the original 
inscriptions of many of the rulers whose names are given in the 
lists, as well as a vast amount of material, by the help of which 
much that has been handed down by these historians can be fully 
verified. We are justified in concluding, even from the imperfect 
work as yet done on the mounds, that the historian in the advanced 
civilization of the Sargon and Nisin eras, as well as centuries earlier, 
had abundant data at his disposal from which to give us this skele- 
ton of history; and that, except for the longevity of some of the 
rulers, we may look upon the data as being of a comparatively 
trustworthy character. 

The period in which we are especially interested in this connec- 
tion is that which is covered by the fist of kings prior to Sargon, 
and which is represented by the thirty feet of accumulations of 
debris beneath Naram-Sin’s pavement at Nippur, and by material 
found at such sites as Adab, Fara, Tello, etc. 

Going backward from the time of Sargon, let us briefly note some 
of the verifications of the reconstructed list. Sargon’s predecessor, 
named Lugal-zaggisi, who is well known through his own inscrip- 
tions, conquered Western Asia from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean.^® Other inscriptions inform us that Sargon con- 
quered him and gained title to his territor\\ Ku-Bau, or Bau- 


“ ZDMG 1917, p. 166. 

“ Bahylonien und Assyrien, 1920, p. 28. 
•• OBI 87. 36 ff. 

" HOT 34 I. 23 ff. 
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ellit, as her name is written elsewhere,*® is known from an omen 
text, according to which she subdued the land.*® The names of 
rulers mentioned in the reconstructed hst, such as Eannatum (of 
the III Kish kingdom), who had been a Patesi of Lagash, and 
who conquered Mari, Akshak, and Kish, and became the mighty 
possessor of the whole land, is also a well known figure in Baby- 
lonian history.®® While excavations in Mesopotamia proper have 
not yet been begun, we can verify the statement that there were 
one or more Mari dynasties. A headless statue of a king of Mari, 
whose name, perhaps, following Ungnad,®* is to be restored I-[s]ar- 
Shamash, is in the British Museum; and in the inscription engraved 
on it he calls himself patesi-gal of Enlil; from which it may be 
inferred that he ruled Babylonia.®® An-an-ni (of the II Ur king- 
dom), the builder of the gis-sar-mah of the temple at Nippur, is 
known through an inscription found in that city, as is also that 
of his son and successor Lu-Nannar. They are tentatively 
assigned to a dynasty of Ur, because the latter’s name is com- 
pounded with that of the god Nannar, the patron deity of that 
city.®® We have inscriptions referring to Lugal-anna-mundu®*, as 
well as to Lugal-dalu, Me-igi . . . , kings of Adab. In this city, as 
also at Lagash, inscriptions have been found belonging to Mesilim, 
king of Kish.®® The Elamite city, Hamazi, we know figured in the 
early history of Babylonia, for, as already mentioned, it had been 
conquered by an early patesi of Kish, named Utug.®® Awan, also 
an Elamitic city, mentioned as a royal city in the dynastic hsts, 
is known to have paid tribute to Sargon.®® 

In previous years Gilgamesh of the earliest Erech dynasty, the 
hero of the epic which bears his name, was regarded as a mythical 
personage; but from a number of sources it is now definitely 
known that he was an important king of Erech; that he built the 
shutummu of the temple and the wall of that city;®® and that he 


\R 44 I. 19. 

CT 28. 6. 

SAK 22. 21 f. 

« CT V. 2 (12146). 

“ Poebel, HT p. 190; Clay, Empire of the Amorites, p. 104. 
“ See Poebel, HT, p. 128. 

« BE VI. 2. 130; and HOT 75. 

“ Banks, Bismya, p. 201. 

®' OBI 102 and 109. 

Poebel, HT p. 128. 

« Cf. SAK p. 222. 
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also built a part of the temple at Nippur.*® Besides the epic, still 
other traditions of Gilgamesh have been handed down. Tammuz, 
about whose name are gathered the wide-spread myths connected 
with him and Ishtar, was also a king of Erech. The Historical 
Epic pubhshed by Poebel shows that there was an invasion in the 
time of Tammuz by Elam.*® Sin-idinnam of Larsa informs us that 
Tammuz built the wall of Dur-Gurgurri.“ While the religious 
hterature is full of mythological references to Tammuz, the 
Babylonian historian, in his list of kings, simply names him as a 
ruler, stating that he was a hunter, and that he came from the 
city 0A-A'‘*. 

Going still further back, the dynastic lists inform us that Lugal- 
Marda, a prominent deity of later times, preceded Tammuz as 
king of Erech, and that he conquered and destroyed the city 
5A-A, and conducted wars ‘with Elam below, Qalma above, and 
Tidnum in the West.’** The hsts also show us that Etana, the 
hero of the epic which bears his name, who was subsequently also 
deified, was the twelfth king of the earliest known dynasty, that 
of Kish. 

We thus find in Babylonia a process analogous to what took place 
in Greece; epics were directly based on historical personages. 
Many deities turn out to be deified kings or queens. It is not 
improbable that even the goddess Ishtar may prove to have been 
originally some notable human figure; at all events the facts at our 
disposal assure us that the Babylonian historians, with temple 
libraries and archives of many cities at their disposal, with royal 
letters and votive inscriptions in great numbers (of which some 
have already been recovered), have in these lists furnished us 
with the names of historical personages and not with fictitious 
characters. We, therefore, may confidently claim that Sargon was 
far from being the first ruler to build up a great nation in Western 
Asia, reaching from Elam to the Mediterranean;** and we must 
reject the statement that the earliest emergence of the Sumerian 


» Poebd, HT p. 123. 

»• Ibid., p. 123. 

“ CT 15.18. 

“HTlie ff. 

** Breasted, Ancient Times, p. 122; Wells, Outline of History, p. 191, etc. 
P. V. Myers in his Ancient History is more guarded in the presentation of 
this subject, p. 51. 
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city-kingdom was in the thirty-first century B. The writer 
feels, on the basis of the new material, that he is justified in declin- 
ing to modify his view on the antiquity of Babylonian civilization. 
Moreover, it is stiU an open question whether the ‘first rise of 
civilization anywhere on the globe’ was in Egypt, as is claimed,®^ 
or even in Babylonia. 

It is not possible to give even the barest outline of a history of 
Babylonia without considering that of Elam, the neighboring 
country to the east, because the history of the two lands is insep- 
arably connected. A tablet dealing with the reign of Lugal-Marda, 
king of the I Uruk dynasty, the second known in Babylonian his- 
tory, informs us of an invasion of a city Ezen-fAzak’" by the 
Elamites. This was the second time that they ‘came forth from 
the mountains’.^® But what is more important, as pointed out, the 
dynastic lists show that the Elamite city Awan was the fomth of 
the ruling cities, and that later on gamazi, another Elamite city, 
held the hegemony. Utug, one of the early patesis of Kish, tells 
of his having conquered JJamazi.®^ 

M. de Morgan, a trained archaeologist, employing modern 
methods, spent more than ten years in excavating at the Elamite 
city Susa, and at Mussian, about 93 miles west of Susa. At Susa 
he cut through no less than 25 metres of accumulation, and was 
able to trace strata which represented a period from the Neolithic 
to the present time. He noted here two distinct strata in the pre- 
historic period. The first of these was distinguished from the 
second by a fine, wheel-made, red pottery which was pohshed, and 
decorated with black bands. It was also decorated with designs 
laid on in brown color. The freely-painted patterns included 
geometric, spherical, and herring-bone designs. Animal and vege- 
table forms also were used in these designs. Since no Neolithic 
period has been noted for Babylonia we scarcely expect to find 
pottery of this sort in that land; although at Eridu, Thompson, 
who excavated during the war for the British Museum, informs us 
he found fragments similar to this Elamite pottery. M. de Morgan 


** Breasted, Scientific Monthly, 1920, p. 200. 

“ Chicago University Record, Oct. 1920, p. 242. It is intere.sting, however, 
to note that Wells says: ‘At Nippur evidence of a city community existed 
there at least as early as 5000 B. C., and probably as early as 6000 B. C., an 
earlier date than anything we know of in Egypt.’ Outline of History, p. 184. 

« Poebel, HT 122. 

"OBI 108 and 109. 
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has shown that the pottery he discovered in Elam has great simi- 
larity to that belonging to pre-historic Egypt.’* Attention has 
been called by Sayce to its resemblance to pottery found in Cap- 
padocia, in Turkestan, and in Syria.’* 

The second pre-historic period of Susa represents a retrogression 
in development, for the pottery is porous and coarser; but near 
the close of this period, stone cups and vases appear. The writing 
found in the early historical period, known as the proto-Elamite, 
which has no connection with the Sumerian system, appears to 
have had a long development prior to the earhest known; for the 
signs have already lost their pictorial character. In the period 
when Babylonian viceroys ruled at Susa, which is coincident with 
what we call the age of Sargon, it seems that the Semitic syllabary 
and even the Babylonian language displaced the early Elamite 
script and language, although the latter continued to be used for 
accoimts, inventories, and other ordinary purposes. At this early 
period, therefore, Semites exerted such an influence upon Elam 
that their language and system of writing were adopted by that 
land, for we find the native princes using the system in their 
memorial and monumental records.** 

The results at Mussian were somewhat different for the Neo- 
hthic period, this city apparently having been estabhshed at an 
earlier date than Susa. In this period crude pottery made by hand 
was used. This was followed by the period of the dehcately made 
potterj', characteristic of the earlier period at Susa; and by a third 
of a still higher character, when copper was extensively used and 
displaced the flint and obsidian tools and weapons. 

There is no trace of a Neolithic period in Babylonia, although 
Taylor in his excavations at Eridu found flint implements,** as 
did also Thompson at the same site.** In fact they have been 
found Ij’ing on the siuface of other mounds,** doubtless indicating 
that in certain periods they were imported as cheap material for 
the poorer population. It seems that copper was also used in 
Babylonia at a very early time. Haynes reported having foimd 
some of the metal in one of the lowest strata at Nippm. At Fara, 


Revue de V Scale d' Anthropologic, 1907, p. 410 f. 

See Sayce, Archaeology of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, p. 47. 
See King, Sumer and Akkad, p. 289. 

" JRAS 15, p. 410, plate II. 

“ See Wells, Outline of History, I, p. 188. 

® Banks, Bismya, p. 103. 
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the pre-diluvian city of Shmippak, one of the most ancient known 
in the valley, copper was also found in the earhest strata.^^ 

The indications are that in Elam with its valleys so well adapted 
for agriculture, with its hills for grazing, its quarries for stone, its 
mines for metal, and its forests, man throve long before the time 
when through intelhgence, skill, and labor it was possible for him 
to live in alluvial Babylonia. Moreover, the indications are that 
Elam developed its civihzation as early as Babylonia, if not earlier. 
From these considerations it becomes apparent why the present 
writer caimot follow the view that a'so-called Egypto-Babylonian 
culture ‘brought forth the earliest civihzation in the thousand 
years between 4000 and 3000 B. C., while aU the rest of the world 
continued in Stone Age barbarism or savagery,’ and that the 
diffusion of civihzation from this so-caUed Egj'pto-Babylonian 
culture centre began after 3000 B. C. to stimulate Europe and inner 
Asia to rise from barbarism to civihzation.^^ 

What is true of the antiquity of Elam’s civihzation, to the east of 
Babylonia, is also true of the antiquity of her western neighbor; 
it is also impossible to write a history of Babylonia without includ- 
ing that of Amurru. In the light of the material which the present 
writer assembled from cuneiform and other sources, there can be 
no doubt whatever that the civihzation of Mesopotamia and 
Syria not only synchronized with the earhest known in Babylonia, 
but also that these are the lands whence the Semitic-Babylonians 
came.^® Not only do the antedilmnan kings of Babylonia bear 
West Semitic names, but also the first five known rulers of the Kish 
dynasty. Lugal-Marda, one of the kings of the early Erech 
dynasty, conquered Tidanum or Tidnmn, an early name of 
Amurru.^’ This is the land of 0umbaba, with whom Gilgamesh 
fought.^* Mari, on the Euphrates, was the capital of I-[sh]ar- 
Shamash, (pre\iously read . . .-um-Shamash), who called himself 
patesi-gal of Enhl."*® In the time of Eannatum this city was alhed 


** King, Sumer a?id Akkad, 24 ff. 

“ Breasted, Scientific Monthly, 1919, p. 577. 

“Clay, Amurru the Home of the Northern Semites, and The Empire of the 
Amorites. 

« Poebel, HT 117. 

** See the Kmpire o/ tlie A jnonies, p. 87, and Jastrow-Clay, 4 n Old Baby- 
lonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic, p. 25. 

« CT 6. 2. 
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with Akshak against him;“ and Sargon informs us that he captured 
Mari.“ In a paper published more than a decade ago on the study 
of the names of the Nisin rulers, the writer advanced the view 
that Nisin was ruled by Western Semites.^ A few years later 
Barton published an inscription which confirmed this conjecture, 
showing that Ishbi-Urra, the founder of the dynasty, was ‘a man 
from Mari.’“ In other words, like Eannatum of Lagash, who made 
Kish the seat of his Eknpire, Ishbi-Urra of Mari made Nisin his 
capital. Then followed the suggestion, since Ishar-Shamash, king 
of Mari, called himself patesi-gal of Enlil, that possibly Mari may 
well have been the seat of a Babylonian kingdom.®^ Such a view 
is now confirmed by Legrain’s fragment of a dynastic list referred 
to above.®* The fragment shows beyond doubt that Mari was 
the capital of Babylonia centuries before Sargon’s time; and that 
it was one of the eleven capitals of early kingdoms. Amurru thus 
steps upon the scene as an actual Empire in the fourth millennium 
B. C. 

In this connection still another discovery recently made should 
be mentioned. In a text published by Schroeder, the city Mari 
is equated with shadu erinu, ‘cedar mountain’, and with mdtu ^fotti, 
which seems to imply that the land of the Hittites and very 
probably the Lebanon region were at one time dominated by the 
city Mari.“* 

Legrain’s tablet not only conclusively shows that the history 
and culture of Amurru had a great antiquity, settling this matter 
beyond any further cavil, as well as the fact that the Amorite 
civilization was already ancient when it is claimed Arabs first 
began to pour into Syria and Mesopotamia,*® but also the fact that 


“ fiA in. 106 ff. 

“ HGT 34, col 5, and 6. 4. 

“/AOS 28. 142. 

" Barton, Babylonian Texts, 9. 2. 

“ See Poebel, HT 101 ; and The Empire of the Amorites, pp. 104, 107. 

•* Museum Journal, Dec. 1920, 175 ff. 

^SeeMDOG35 . 183 : 11. The writer’s attention was called to this passage 
by Dr. W. F. Albri^t. 

“ See Clay, Empire of the AmorUes, 27 ff. Winckler’s thousand-year period- 
ical di^orging theory, to account for the Semites in Syria and Babylonia, 
which has been adopted by so many, finds no support as investigations proceed. 
The ultimate origin of the Semites may be Arabia, Abyssinia, or Armenia, as 
certain scholars have maintained (see Barton, Semitic Oriyins, and JAOS 35, 
214 ff.; Noeldeke, Encyclopedia Brilannica, XXVI, p. 640, etc.), but historical 
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the city Mari, played such an important r61e in Babylonian history 
furnishes proof for a very important link in the writer’s theory con- 
cerning the Amorite origin of the Semitic Babylonian culture. 

The idea that the Semitic Babylonian was the language brought 
by the Arabs with them from the desert into Babylonia, and that it 
there developed, under certain influences, into what was later 
called Akkadian, finds no support in a study of the language. The 
close affinity of the Semitic Babylonian to the Hebrew and Ara- 
maic, as against the Arabic, has been fully demonstrated. But 
what is more to the point in this connection is the fixed character 
of the grammatical pecuharities of the language in the earliest 
inscriptions, so distinct from the other Semitic groups, which makes 
it appear reasonable to infer that it had a long development under 
Sumerian influences prior to the earliest known period. And 
what is true of the language is also true of the script. The study 
of the phonograms used in the inscriptions of the Akkad dynasty, 
those used in the Semitic inscriptions of the same era found in 
Elam, and those belonging to the period of the Ur dynasty,*® 
especially in view of the fact that the Semites employed many 
phonetic values which the Sumerians did not have, permits us to 


or archaeological data do not show that a wave from the desert furnished 
Babylonia with its first Semites, in the dynasty of Sargon, about 2500 B. C., 
nor Syria and Mesopotamia with Arabs, called Hebrews, Amorites, Moabites, 
and Edomites about 1500 B. C. (Luckenbill, Biblical World, 1910, p. 22, 
and AJSL 28, p. 154); nor that the Hebrews represent one of these ‘wild 
hordes from the Arabian wilderness,’ whom a wave of migration brought 
into Palestine between 1400 and 1200 B. C. (Breasted, Ancient Times, pp. 102, 
104, 200 f.). For other recent references to the theory see Rogers, History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, 2, p. 6; Macalister, Cudlization in Palestine, p. 27; 
King, History of Babylon, p. 125, etc. 

In Legrain’s discovery' support is also found for the idea advanced by 
the writer that the deity of the city Mari is Mari, which is also written Mar, 
Mar**, Mer, Me-ir, Mi-ir; with the common interchange of mem and waw 
written TFe-ir, also *11 (see Empire, p. 71 f.). And since Mar-tu=Amurru, 
which interchanges with Mar (see Empire, p. 68), it follows that like Anu and 
Antu, which apparently were the deities of the city now called 'Anah and 
Anathoth, below the city Mari on the Euphrates, Mar and Martu were identi- 
fied with that city. Further, this discovery supports the view that the name 
Amurru, which was also written "llN or t)ru (see Amurru, p. 102), was very 
probably given to the geographical extension of Amurru into Babylonia, 
doubtless at the time the Amorites held sway over that land; especially be- 
cause the same cuneiform ideogram BUR-BUR stood for tJri (later called 
Akkad) as well as Amurru (or Ari) {Amurru p. 104). 
ss Ungnad, ‘Materialien zur altakkadischen Sprache,’ A/F.4(7 1915, 2. 


17 J.VOS 41 
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conclude also that while the Semitic syllabary goes back to the 
Sumerian, its wide divergence already in this early age implies 
that it had been adopted long anterior to the period to which the 
earliest Semitic inscriptions belong. 

It must be regarded as unfortunate that such Semitic centres as 
Opis and Akkad, which did not flourish in later periods, not only 
have not been excavated, but are not even definitely located; and 
that only a httle work has thus far been done at Kish. Genouillac 
in 1912 spent some weeks excavating at El Ohemir, the moimds 
covering that ancient city; but the material he discovered remains 
unpubhshed in Constantinople. A Semitic inscription on stone, 
however, belonging to the archaic period, apparently found at 
Kish or Delehem, was pubhshed by Nies.‘® It is a list of sales of 
certain pieces of land, and is one of the earhest Semitic inscriptions 
known. From paleographical evidence, it appears to have been 
written many centuries before the time of Sargon. But the Semitic 
inscription which the ancient scribe copied from a statue of Lugal- 
zaggisi at Nippur®® would be suflScient to show that the Semitic 
language was written before Sargon's time. 

Certainly those who hold that the Semitic inhabitants in Baby- 
lonia and Amurru owed their presence there to successive waves 
from Arabia will find little justification for their views in a study 
of the Semitic Babylonian syllabary; and especially for the elaim 
that after the conquest of Sargon, his nomad tribesmen from Ara- 
bia dropped their unsettled life, forsook their tents, and took up 
fixed abodes, when ‘a Semitic language began to be written for 
the first time’.®' Such views must be abandoned. 

The glimpse that the early historians give us into the earliest 
known period in Babylonian historj' enables us to determine not 
only that the tribal state had long since passed, and that the days 
of independent city-states were over, but that imperialism was 
already well established. We find North and South united, and 
governed by a central authority. We find the Semite ruling the 
Sumerian. While, as already mentioned, the first known rulers 
of the Kish dynasty bear Semitic names, those of the last ten of 
the twenty-three are written in Sumerian. En-me-nun-na, the 
first bearing a Sumerian name, is not called the son of Baliqam 


“ Nies and Keiser, Historicai, Rdigiom and Economic Texts No 2 
“SeeHGr34, coLlO. 4ff. 

** Breasted, Ancient Times, p. 123. 
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(who was the son of Etana), which may mean that he was an 
usurper. It is not improbable also, although his name was written 
in Sumerian, that it was Semitic. We find the temple Eanna at 
Erech, so prominently mentioned in the literature and history of 
the land, not only already in existence in this early period, but 
that it gave its name to the second known dynasty. How much 
earlier Eanna had been established, and how many other of the 
well-known temples were then in existence, we cannot surmise at 
present. And it should be added that several of the kings of the 
earliest two known dynasties had made such an impression upon 
their age by their powerful deeds that they have been immortalized 
in Hterature and art, not confined to the history of Babylonia. 

The glimpse we get into this early chapter of Babylonian history 
not only affords material for reflection, but it is suggestive of many 
questions that we should like to see solved. We ask ourselves 
what was the impelling force in the political development which 
brought about the formation of this Empire? Was this hegemony 
due to one race or religious centre, desiring power and tribute 
after having triumphed over the other? Had the open and defence- 
less character of the country anything to do with the union of the 
city-states? Was the desire to have a central authority due to 
prudential reasons, so that their irrigation system could be prop- 
erly regulated; for we know that in this land, where the rainfall 
is so small, life is dependent upon the rivers? As investigations 
proceed and other sites are excavated, more light upon the situa- 
tion may be expected; but with it more problems to be solved will 
arise. 

It has been assumed by Poebel that the ascendency of Kish 
followed the deluge. It is not improbable that the inundation 
which made such an impression upon the ancient Babylonians did 
shortly precede; although it is also probable that the hst simply 
marks the beginning of the first hegemony, or the first one of the 
postdiluvian period. Of course no one would attempt to assert 
that there was not a period when the settlements of people grad- 
ually developed into cities, and existed as independent principal" 
ities. Babylonian civilization did not rise like a deus ex rnachina. 

In the fragmentary creation myth found in the Nippur library, 
and published by Poebel, it is said that the creator ‘fovmded five 
cities in clean places.’ All but one®* of these cities are known or 
identified. Larak, the Larancha mentioned by Berosus as the city 


•* Bad-\-nagar-dis, HT 43 . 
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in which three of the antediluvian kings ruled, does not seem to 
have been mentioned in the postdiluvian periods, except in the 
contracts of the time of Artaxerxes I and Darius II. In one of 
these texts we are informed that the city was on the bank of the 
‘old Tigris’.®^ Shurippak, another of the cities, was the home of 
the Babylonian Noah. Fara, on the Shatt el-Kar, which was once 
the Euphrates, is identified as that city.®^ The excavations at this 
site by Koldewey and Andrae have yielded inscribed material of 
a very archaic period.®® The other two cities, Eridu and Sippar, 
are well known; the creation stories prominently mention also 
Nippur and Eiech. Natmally, these myths are based upon late 
impressions concerning the antiquity of these cities. 

Nippur is, doubtless, one of the earhest cities of the plain. The 
legend connecting Lugal-Marda, a king of the second dynasty, 
with the theft of the tablets of fate from the palace of Enlil;®® 
the reference in the early Babylonian version of the Gilgamesh epic 
in which Enkidu tells the hero, ‘Enlil has decreed for thee the king- 
ship over men’;®^ as well as references to Nippur and her deity, 
would seem to imply that the position of Enlil as ‘the lord of 
lands’ was established, doubtless, long before the hegemony of 
Kish was created. We know that when Babylon secured the 
hegemony in Hammurabi’s time, the latter endeavored to rob 
Enlil of his position. Nippur was so well estabhshed long before 
the ascendency of Kish as the chief sanctuarj^ of the land, that it 
had maintained its position until the time of Hammurabi. At 
present there is nothing known upon which even a plausible con- 
jecture can be based as to why Nippur and her deity came to 
occupy this unique position in Babylonia. Moreover, when we 
reflect upon the chscoveries made by Haynes in the strata beneath 
Naram-Sin’s level, in connection with other discoveries made else- 
where, we begin to realize that two thousand five himdred years 
is an extremely low estimate for the period represented by the 
thirty feet of accumulations below that ruler’s pavement. 

Whether prior to the establishment of this urban civilization 
there was a tribal state in Babylonia remains to be determined. 


« Clay, MrsDrs, II. 181. 7. 

“ Hommel, Grundriss. p. 264. 

« See MDOG 15. 9 f., 17. 4 f. 

*• See KB 46 ff. 

See Jastrow and Clay, .4n Old Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic, 
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Certainly prior to the time when Kish secured the dominancy of 
the land there must have been a long period, at the beginning of 
which the Semites entered the countrj^ With their knowledge of 
irrigation, they gradually harnessed the rivers and made it possible 
to establish the first settlements in the alluvium. It was during this 
period that the land was entered by the Sumerians, who, according 
to the belief of certain scholars, assimilated the civilization of the 
conquered by adopting their Semitic gods, and imposed upon them 
at the same time their own advanced culture,®* which had its 
origin and development elsewhere, perhaps in Central Asia. 

Egyptian archaeologists inform us that pre-hist oric man lived 
in the terraces along the Nile; and that the alluvium was formed 
only about six to eight thousand B. C. It is not improbable that 
this was about the time the alluvium of the Tigro-Euphrates valley 
was ready to receive man. Prior to his entrance upon this deposit 
it is reasonable to hold that he occupied the regions further up the 
two rivers. Above Hit, where the alluvium begins, there are nat- 
ural agricultural districts, not only close to the rivers, but also 
over widespread areas- For example, Willcox, who has studied 
the rivers in the interests of his engineering undertakings, was so 
impressed with agricultural possibilities of the region south of 
'Anah that he has attempted to locate ‘the Garden of Eden’ in 
this region. Five or six thousand years ago, before the ‘degrada- 
tion of the cataracts’, he tells us, in this country there was a free 
flow for irrigation purposes.®® It was here that the Semite who 


See Edward Meyer, Sumerier und Semiten, whose chief argument is that 
the bald and beardless Sumerians pictured their gods with hair and beards 
after the manner of the Semites. This position seems to be verified more 
and more as we become acquainted with the material from the early period. 

FTom the Garden of Eden to the Crossing of the Jordan, 3 ff. The statement 
has recently been made that agriculturally this country could not support a 
kingdom. This observation must be due to the fact that the road which the 
observer took is for the greater part far removed from the river. Sir William 
Willcox’s description of this country is: ‘Garden succeeds garden, orchards 
and date-groves lie between fields of com or cotton, and life and prosperity 
are before us wherever the water can reach. Though to-day, owing to the 
degradation of the cataracts — a degradation whose steady progress was 
noticed by the writers of the Augustan age, — water-wheels are necessarj- to 
irrigate gardens, the benches of river deposit above the highest floods of our 
time prove that in days not very remote the water led off from above the 
cataracts irrigated with free flow gardens situated a little down-stream of 
them and out of reach of the floods. Such was the Garden of Eden of the 
Bible. ’ ‘ In the tract stretching from this reach of the Euphrates to Damascus 
wild wheat, too, has its home.’ 
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moved into the plain of Shinar very probably learned the art of 
irrigation. 

The first people who moved into Babylonia had httle or no 
chance to develop large settlements, because each year the floods 
would drive them away. The rivers had to be harnessed and the 
floods controlled before permanent settlements were possible. 
This involved the inteUigent and tmited effort of many, having 
considerable knowledge of natural laws, and a people who were 
amenable to regulations upon which they had agreed. It was 
necessary not only for the individual to coo^rate with his neigh- 
bor, but also for the urban communities to cooperate with each 
other in their effort to control the floods. This being true, no other 
conclusion can be reached than that civihzation had its dawn in 
a remoter period; nor may we assume that there was a period in 
Babylonia when people lived in a state of savagery. 

The important work that lies immediately before us, besides 
deciphering and pubhshing the tens of thousands of records already 
recovered, is the excavation of a certain number of well-selected 
sites in Western and Central Asia; so that we can gradually 
recover knowledge concerning their lost civilizations.'® Of the 


In Bab3'lonia there are thousands of square miles of territory which have 
not even been explored. Captain Bertram Thomas, an Assistant Political 
OfiBcer, who had been stationed at Kalat Sikar on the Shatt el-Hai, informed 
the writer that on a journey through the vast territory east of that river he 
found the dry beds of four great canals paraUelLng the Shatt el-Hai, the 
shores of which were lined with hundreds of tells; and yet only three ancient 
sites are recorded on the maps of that entire region; namely, Tello, Surgul, 
and El-Hibba. Four expeditions have been conducted at Nippur, lasting a 
little over five years. With as large a force as has been used, it wifi require 
nearly a century to complete the excavations at that site. Erech, Ur, and 
many other sites will require as much time. \\'hile Hall was digging at Ur, 
two years ago, he sent a gang to attack a small mound several miles north of 
that city, called Tell Obeid, too small to have been recorded on the maps. 
Almost at once they came upon bronze objects of the early period, which are 
more remarkable than any j-et found in Babylonia. The country is literallv 
covered witb larger and smaller tells. The same is true of ancient Asyria. 
Some work has been done at a few major mounds, but hundreds remain unre- 
corded in any form. In digging gra^-es a native found some bronze objects 
in a low and insignificant mound south of Nineveh, called Balawat, which 
when later excavated proved to be a palace of Shalmaneser III, where the 
now famous bronze gates were found. East of .Assyria the country is covered 
with thoieands of tells representing ancient civilizations; in one or several of 
these we may discover the oldest traces of the Sumerian civilization. 
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thousands of mounds in Western Asia outside of Babylonia and 
south of Carchemish, systematic excavations have been conducted 
only at two in Elam; and excepting Palestine, at not a single one 
in Syria and Mesopotamia proper. 

It is the opinion of the wTiter that when such sites as Aleppo, 
or some of the many tells in its vicinity, Byblos, Haran, Werdi 
(the ancient Mari),^* ’Anah, and other sites on the Euphrates, are 
excavated, we shall find that the ancient culture of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, known as Amurru in ancient times, synchronized 
with the earhest found in Egypt, and that it was indigenous, and 
not dependent culturally upon what happened to drift in from the 
so-called Egypto-Babylonian group. 


Clay, Empire of the Amoriles, p. 110. 



THE KASHMIRIAN ATHARVA-VEDA, BOOK EIGHT 
Edited with Critical Notes 

LeRoy Carr Barret 
Trinity Coli.ege, Hartford, Conn. 

Introduction 

In editing this eighth book of the Kashmirian Atharya-Veda 
the material is presented in the manner used in editing Books 5 
and 7 (published in volumes 37 and 40 of this Journal). The 
transliteration (in itaUcs) is not given line for line but is continuous, 
with the number of each line in brackets. About forty per cent of 
the ms has now been pubhshed. When the numerous unsolved 
passages are contemplated, little satisfaction can be felt in pub- 
lishing these successive books: but in the larger aspects, when the 
Paippalada is compared with other texts, the work appears more 
worth doing and it seems possible that some valuable results will 
ultimately be attainable. 

The abbreviations employed are the usual ones, except that ‘6’ 
is used to refer to the AV of the Saunakiya School, and ‘ms' (sic) 
is used for manuscript. The signs of punctuation used in the ms 
are fairly represented by the vertical bar ( = colon) and the ‘z’ 
( = period); the Roman period is used for virama; daggers indi- 
cate a corrupt reading; asterisks indicate lacunae. 

Of the ms . — This eighth book in the Kashmir ms begins on 
fl04bl and ends at flllb20 — seven and one half folios. There 
is no defacement of any consequence; most of the pages have 19 
or 20 lines, tho 3 have 18 lines and one has 21. 

Punctuation, numbers, etc . — Within the individual hymns punc- 
tuation is most irregular: the colon mark is a few times placed 
below the line of letters rather than in it. At f 1 10a, lines 1 1 and 12, 
accents are marked on two padas. The h 3 Tnns are grouped in 
anuvakas, of which there are four with five hymns in each: anu 1 
no 5 has no kanda number after it but onfy anu 5 (sic), and 
similarly after anu 4 no 5 there is written only anu 5. There are 
only a few corrections marginal or interlinear. At the end of 
hymn no 9 stands some prose which does not seem to be a part 

of the hjTnn: the ms however gives no indication of this. After 
the nmneral stands ‘apnupavTahmasuktam.l zz’ and in the left 
margin is a star and the words ‘\Tahmasuktam karanam.’ At 
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FOREWORD 


Y ale university has for many years been known as a center 
of Oriental research. In recent years increased activity in this 
field has been made possible because of the foundation in 1910 by 
Mr. J. Pierpont I^Iorgan of the William M. Laffan Professorship of 
Assyriology and Babylonian Literature. Since the establishment of this 
chair a large Babylonian Collection has been secured for research in 
the Semitic field, consisting of some 10,000 original tablets. These, 
together with two loan collections deposited at Yale, those of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan and of Dr. James B. Nies, belong to the various 
periods in Babylonian history from about 4000 to 1-10 B. C., and 
include literary texts, liturgies, syllabaries or dictionaries, mathematical 
treatises and different kinds of exercises from temple schools, divina- 
tion texts, legal and business transactions, administrative documents 
from the archives of temples, personal and official letters and records 
of various kinds, seal cylinders, inscribed bricks, votive objects, reliefs, 
royal building inscriptions, incantation bowls, ct cetera. 

In order to make these, as well as the Salisbury and Landberg Col- 
lections of Arabic manuscripts, accessible to the scholar, and also in 
order to present researches bearing directly or indirectly upon them, 
the Yale Oriental Series of Texts and Researches was instituted. To 
aid in the publication of such works, several funds have been gen- 
erously given. In 1915 Mr. Ogden H. Hammond, of the Class of 
1893 S., created a fund to be known as the Mary Stevens Hammond 
Memorial Fund for the publication of volumes in the Babylonian field 
of research. In the same year the Alexander Kohut Memorial Fund 
was established by members of Dr. Kohut ’s family, to publish mono- 
graphs in the Semitic field. In 1918 the Kingsley Trust Association 
(Scroll and Key Society of Yale College) established a fund for the 
publication of works in Assyriology and Babylonian Literature. Funds 
for the publication of the klorgan Library and the Xies Collection have 
been provided by Mr. klorgan and Dr. Xies. 

In addition to the volumes in these series, others of texts and 
researches, as well as separate monographs in the field of Oriental 
study, have appeared and are planned for publication under the im- 
print of the Yale University Press. These are listed in the following 
pages, together with the two journals now issued under the auspices of 
the Press: the Journal of the American Oriental Society and the 
Journal of Biblical Literature. 
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YALE ORIENTAL SERIES: BABYLONIAN TEXTS 

-r 11 Paper boards, cloth back and corners. 

$T.()U per volume. 

VoL. 1. Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Col- 
lection. By Albert T. Clay. Ph.D., LL.D.. Litt.D. (Published 
on the Alary Stevens Hammond Fund.) 108 pages bb plates. 

VoL. 2. Early Babylonian Letters from Larsa. By Henry Fred- 
erick Lutz, Ph.D. (Published on the Alexander Kohut Memorial 
Fund.) 41 pages + 55 plates. 

\Ml. 3. Neo-Babylonian Letters from Erech. By Albert T. Clay, 
Ph.D.. LL.D.. Litt.D. 2{j pages + 7(i plates. 

\'oL. 4. Selected Temple Documents of the Ur Dynasty. By Clar- 
ence Elwood Reiser, Ph.D. 54 pages -(- 90 plates. 

\'oL. 5. Records from Ur and Larsa Dated in the Larsa Dynasty. 

By F.tt.\lene AIears Grice, Ph.D. 50 pages -f- 88 plates. 

\’oL. 0. Records from Erech, Time of Nabonidus. By R.ayaiond P. 
Doi'uherty, Ph.D. ( Publi.shed on the Kingsley Trust .Association 
Fund.) 48 pages + 84 plates. 

\’oL. 7. Records from Erech, Time of Cyrus and Cambyses. By 

.Arch Tremayne, Ph.D. {In press.) 


YALE ORIENTAL SERIES: RESEARCHES 

\'oL. 1. Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Cas- 
site Period. By .Albert T. Cl.\y, Ph.D.. LL.D.. Litt.D. (Pub- 
lished on the \Villiam AL Latfan Fund.) 7Js .r Cloth. 208 

pages. $ 2 . An. 

\'oL. 2. The Dated Alexander Coinage of Sidon and Ake. By 

FinvARD T. Newell. 8)3 .r 11)4- 68 pages. 10 heliotype plates. 

Paper, S3.im); eluth, $3.5n. 

\Ml. 3. The Futuh-Misr, of Ibn ‘Abd Al-Hakam. By Charles C. 
Torrey, Ph.D.. D.D. { Published on the .Alexander Kohut Alemo- 
rial Fund.) (In press.) 

\'oL. 4. Part 1. Chronology of the Larsa Dynasty. By Ett.^lene 
AIe.vrs Grice. Ph.D. < Published on the Alary Steuens Hammond 
Fund.) 7)8 .r 9 I 4 . Paper boards, cloth back. 43 pages. $ 1 . 00 . 
Part 2. Patesis of the Ur Dynasty. By Clare.vce Elwood 
Reiser. Ph.D. ( Published on the Alary Stevens Hammond Fund.) 
7'8-r9’_;. Paper boards, cloth back. 3o pages. 81.00. 

P.\RT 3. An Old Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic. By 
AIorris J-^strow, Jr., Ph.D,. LL.D.. and .Albert T. Cl.ay, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D. Published on the Alary Stevens Hammond Fund.) 
7)s -r 9-G- 100 pages — 7 plates. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.75. 
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Dougherty, Ph.D. {In press.) 
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\ 0L. T. The Lebanon in Turmoil; Syria and the Powers in 1860. 
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VoL. 9. Sumero-Akkadian Sign Lists. By A. T. Cl.\v, in collabora- 
tion with G. A. Bartox, C. E. Reiser and E. M. Grice. {In prepa- 
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Appendix : A System of Accentuation for Sumero-Akkadian 
Signs. By Clare.vce Elwood Reiser, Pii.D. 8,Ls -t ll u,. Paper. 
l-I: pages. 50 cents. 
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Grice, Ph.D. (I/i preparation.) 

Vol. 11. P.\RT. 1. Translations of Economic Texts of the Ur 
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Clarexce Elwood Reiser, Ph.D. OA .r PI. Paper boards, cloth 
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the bottom of fl07b in smaller characters and in parentheses is 
written a variant of hymn 10 st 12 which is given in hnes 17 and 
18 of fl07b. 

Extent of the book . — This book contains 20 h}Tnns of which 2 are 
prose. The normal number of stanzas in a hymn is clearly 11; 
17 hymns are edited as having 11 stanzas each, tho in 5 or 6 of 
these there is some slight chance for doubts. Assuming the cor- 
rectness of the stanza divisions as edited below we make the 
following table: 

17 hymns have 1 1 stanzas each = 187 stanzas 

1 hymn has 12 stanzas = 12 

2 hymns have 13 stanzas each = 26 

20 hymns have 225 stanzas. 

New and old material . — There are 11 hymns of this book which 
may be called new, tho two of them embody material appearing 
as complete hymns in §, and others contain some stanzas or padas 
already familiar. The number of essentially new stanzas is 114 
and the new padas are approximately 467. 

Of the hymns of S appearing in this book 2 are in § 4, 4 in § 5, 
1 in S 6, and 2 in § 19; and 2 hjunns of the RV appear here. 
§ 6.25 is used as part of our hymn 16 and § 19.2 as part of our 
hymn 8. 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-§AKHA 
BOOK EIGHT 

1 

(§ 5.11) 

[fl04bl] athaqtamam likhyate z z orh namo ndrayandya z om 
namas sivdbha-[2]gavatydi z z om kayd diva asurdya pravdmah 
kathd pitre harayes tve-[Z]sunrmnah 1 prsnir varuna daksinarh 
daddvan punarmaghatvam manasd cikitse ] [4] na kdmena punar- 
magho bhavdmi samprschi kam pfschim etdm updjet. \ kena [5] ma 
tvam atharvarh kdvyena kena jdtendsi jdtaveddh satvasam gabhlran 
kdvyena satvarh [6] jdtendsmi jdtaveddh ma me ddso ndryo 
mahitvarh vratar mlmdya yad aharh ha-^\nisya na ivad anyah 
kivitaro na vedhd anu dhirataro vamna svadhdvah tvam afiga vih'd 
[8] janmdni vettha matarh na tuj jano mam vibhdyah z tvarh hy 
ahga varui^a svadhdvo [9] visvd vettha janmd sraddhadanl te \ kimm 
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end rajasa§ paro sti him avarend [10] avaram asura | ya ekam end 
rajasa§ paro sti parekena duddhyarh tyajanyat. [11] talve vidvdn 
varur}a§ pravramm adhovacasa§ panayo bhavantu niclr mdsd [12] 
yd upa sarpantu riprd tvarh hy afiga varuna vrcafm [ punarmaghe^ 
avadyani fe/iM-[13]n so kha pdrjxad bhyavatdvacd bhur md tvd vocarhn 
aradhassarh jandsah d md vo-{14]camn aradhassarh jandsah punas 
te prmidi janabhir daddsi | stotrarh mekvam a yd-[lS\hi jane?v antar 
deve^ mdnu§e^ riprd ] yd te stotrdni bandhanani ydni de-[16]At 
tarn mahyarh yaditatvam asti | yadyo nas saptapatas sakhdsas 
samdno ba-[17]n(Riur varuym samd jdh vada vditad varkdam samd 
jd dajami tvbhyarh yaditalva-[[S\m asti ] devo devdya grj^ate vayodha 
vipro viprdya stuvate sumedhah a-{\%]jijano hi varuna svadhavarh 
atharvan^m pitaram visvadevam tasmd W7Ta-[fl05a]?/us krnuhi 
prakastarh sakhd no sti varuyak ca bandhuh z 1 z 
For the introductory phrase and invocation read: athastamam 
likhyate z z oiii namo narayanaya z om namaS Sivabhagavatyai z 
For the hymn read: o& katha divyayasuraya pravadah katha 
pitre haraye tve^anjmmti 1 pj^nim varuna dakginaih dadavah 
punarmaghatvaih manasa cikitse z 1 z na kamena punarmagho 
bhavami saihpfcche kaih prSnim etam upaje 1 kena sa tvam 
atharvan kavyena kena jatenasi jatavedab z 2 z satyam a-barh 
gabhira^ kavyena satyam jatenasmi jatavedah ] na me daso 
naryo mahitva vratam mimaya yad aham dharigye z 3 z na tvad 
anyah kavitaro na vedha anyo dhlrataro varuna svadhavah [ 
tvam ahga viSva janmani vettha sa cin nu tvaj jano mayl bibhaya 
z 4 z tvam hy ahga varuna svadhavo visva vettha janma 
t§raddhadanite \ kim ena rajasa§ paro ‘sti kim avarenavaram 
amtira z 5 z yad ekam ena rajasa§ paro ‘sti para ekena fdfidahyaTh 
cid anyat | tat te vidvan varuna? pra vravlmy adhovacasa? 
panayo bhavantu nlcair dasa ya upa sarpantu fripra z 6 z tvam 
hy ahga varuna vravi?i punarmaghe?v avadyani bhuri ] mo ?u 
tpanv abhy etavato bhtir ma tva vocaim aradhasam ianasa^l z 7 
z ma ma vocann aradhasam janasah punas te prSnim jaritar 
dadami j stotram me visvam a yahi janegv antar deve§u manu§e?u 
vipra z 8 z ya te stotrani bandhanani yany antar deve§u manu?e?u 
vipra 1 dehi tan mahyam yad adattam asti 3 ruiyo nas saptapadas 
sakhasa^ z 9 z sama nau bandhur varuna sama ja veda vaitad 
tvamdam sama ja 1 dadami tubhyam yad adattam asti yujyas te 
saptapadas sakhasmi z 10 z devo devaya gfnate vayodha vipro 
vipraya stuvate sumedhah j ajijano hi varuna svadhavann athar- 
vanam pitaram vaisvadevam | tasma urvayu? k|nuhi praiastam 
sakha no ‘sti varunaS ca bandhu]^ z 11 z 1 z 
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In st la the correction pravadah is very uncertain; the ms 
points rather to a form of bru. Edgerton suggests bravama. 
In 5b it is possible that the ms has only a corruption of the S 
form supranite: and in 6b perhaps durna^m as in S is intended. 
As the hymn is very unclear it is hard to edit the Paipp text with 
any confidence. 

2 

(S 5.13) 

vfsa me ravo [2] rabhasd ni tanyatur ugrena tarn vacasa badhai tu 
te I aharh tarn asya grabhir agrabha rasarh jyo-[3]tiseva tapasod 
ayatu suryah \ 

With na for ni pada a can stand, tho rabhasa is suspicious; in 
b read badhe: in c grbhir agrabham seems good, in d etu. 

yat te modaka visam tat tdbhir agrabham grhndmi madhya-[4\m 
tttdvasam bhiyasd nesad dtu te [ 

In a modakarn would not seem good; read ‘podakam with S; 
in b tat ta etabhir: in c I would supply from § and read madh- 
yamam uttamam rasam; for d read utavamam ° ne§ad ad u te. 

balena te balarh harmi tarmd sanmi te tarhnu ] f-[b]^a harmi te 
td§am ahe mari^tfi md jlvl pratyag arbhetu tvd visam j 

In a read hamni, for b (which may be a gloss) tanva hanmi te 
tanum, in c visena hanmi: in d I would suggest mari§ya, and 
jmh; in e read abhy etu. 

asitasya [6] tayimdtasya babhror upodakasya ca | mdtrdhastasva 
manyor jydm ugrasyava dhanyano vi mu-\l]hcdmi rathdh iva [ 

In a read taimatasya : in c probably satrasahasya, in d ugrasyeva 
dhanvano. Padas ab occur Ppp 1.44. lab. 

kdil&t pr?nir upatarni babhuvd me sunutdsitalikd | [8] md nah 
caksu§ kdmam aprsthatdsydvayadvdu varse ramadhvam \ 

Probably the reading intended here is that of S with slight 
variations; we might read then: kairata prsna upatmya babhrav 
a me §rnutasita allkah | ma nas sakhyus sthamanam api gthata- 
^ravayanto varge ramadhvam. 

As given here pada d lacks one syllable; S has ni vise. 

dkdcd ca vyacalu ptvd [9] yas te mdtd ca vidma te vidvato baddhato 
bandhus sa rasas kirn kari§yasi 1 

For pada a I can get nothing; read pita in b: for c read vidma 
te vidvato bandhu, in d so ‘rasa§. 

addkiuld-\Vi\yd dvhi jdtd jdsvasaghnyd pratarhgarta druhasln n^hin 
arasan akah 
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In a read duhita, for b probably jata dasya asiknyah as sug- 
gested by Whitney: if the first word of pada c is pratankain, as 
in §, the rest of the pada might be dudruhugir tho the gender of 
this does not go smoothly with the next pada. 

kayvd [11] svavid avravld gired avacarantikd ydh kdsyemd khani- 
tramds tdsdrn ara-[12]mata7nam visarh j 

Possibly pada a can stand: § has karna svavit tad; in b read 
girer, in c kas cemah khanitrimas, in d arasatamam. 

tdvucam na tdvucarh naher asiktam tdvucendrasarii visarh 

With naher and a colon after asiktam this may stand. S has 
tabuvaih na tabuvarh na ghet tvam asi tabuvam; the naher 
asiktam of our ms, however, is probably only a corruption of na 
ghed asi tvam. 

tastiivarh aalia-[13]r isiktam trastuvarh tastuvendrasarh visarn.z 
It would seem possible to read tastuvam naher asiktam tastuvam. 
rasarh le he vi§am iyarii kryotv o?a-[l4]dhih trdyarrmi}dm sahamdndrh 
sahasvatis ahdtdyad gor ah’dt puru§dd i'f-[15]sam z 2 z 

Read: arasaih te ‘he vi§am iyarh kmotv ogadhih ] trayamanarh 
sahamanarii sahasvatim fahatayad gor a§vat purugad vigam z 11 
z 2 z 

Our pada c is S 8.2.6c but there iha huve follows: if the words 
in c were nominatives I would read in d sa ghatayad. 

3 

(g 4.9) 

[fl05al5] yad dhjanarh trdikankudarh jdtarh himavatas pari | ydtfhi 
ca [16] sarvdh jambhaya sarvds ca yatudhanyah utevdsi paripdriarh 
ydtujambha-[l7]nam dhjanah utdmrtatvesyesisa utdsa§ pitvhhc^anam. 
parimdnarii [18] purusdridm parimdnam rakdm asi ] asmdndrh 
sarvatdmi pari- [fl0.5b] mdndhi lastise | parirndrii pari rias priyarh 
pari rias pdhy ad dhanarh rdtirarii no md td-[2]rm md taras kirn cana 
mamat. na tarn prdpnoti sapatho na krtyd ndbhisocanam. ndinarh 
ni [3] niskandham asnute yas tvam bibharty dhjanah dsamartnyd 
dusvapnyd k^ettriyds chapathdd uta ] dra-[-i]hddes caksuso ghordt 
tasmdn nas pdhy ahjana j trayo casdmjanasya takmd baldsd-[S\d 
ahe var^rsthah paksaidndm trikakun ndma te pita | vrtrasydsya 
kaninikd parva-[Gltasydsy aksdn devebhis sarvdt proktarh paridhir 
ndma vdsi | vedo hi veda te ndma gandha-[7]7Tdparivdcanarh j yatdh- 
jana prajdyase ta tehy anstatdtaye z yadi [8] vdsa trdikakudarh yadi 
vdsanum ucyase ] ubhaya te bhadri ndmnxs tdbhyan na-[9]g pdhy 
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ahjana yasydhjanah j pj-asarpasy dhgam angarii parus paruh tasniad 
yak^marh vi [ 10 ] badhadhvam itgro madhyamasir iva j ndino ghnantu 
parydyayo na manvd iva gaschati j [ 11 ] jane ma na prannyate yas 
tvdrh bibharty ahjana j idarii vidvdn dnjanas satyam vaksya-[\2] 
mi ndnftam . saneyam asvam gdm vdsd dtmdnam tava pdurusah z 3 z 

Read: yad anjanarii traikakudarh jatarh himavatas pari [ 
yatuns ca sarvan jambhaya sarvas ca yatudhanyah z 1 z utaivasi 
paripanaiii yatiijanibhanam anjana | utamrtatvasyesisa utasag 
pitubhojanam z 2 z paripanam purusanam paripanam gavam 
asi j asvanam arvatam paripanaya tasthise z 3 z parlniaiii pari 
na§ priyaiii pari nas pahi yad dhanam | aratir no nia tarin ma 
tarit kiin cana mamat z 4 z na tain prapnoti sapatho na krtya 
nabhisocanam | nainaih viskandham asnute yas tvarh bibharty 
anjana z 5 z asanmantryad dusvapnj-at ksetriyac chapathad uta [ 
durhardas cakguso ghorat tasman na§ pahy anjana z 6 z trayo 
dasa anjanasya takma balasa ad ahih j varsisthah parvatanarh 
trikakun nama te pita z 7 z vrtrasyasi kaninika parvatasyasy 
ak§yau ] devebhis sarvaih proktaih paridhir nama va asi z 8 z 
vedo hi veda te nama gandharvaparivadanam ] yad anjana 
prajayase tad ehy ari^tatataye z 9 z yadi vasi traikakudarh yadi 
vamanam ucyase i ubhe te bhadre namni tabhyaih nag pahy 
anjana z 10 z yasyanjana prasarpasy ahgam-angam paru$-paruh | 
tasmad yaksmaih vi badha tvam ugro madhj'amasir iva z 11 z 
nainam ghnanti paryayino na sannah ava gaechati ; jane sa na 
pramlyate yas tvam bibharty anjana z 12 z idarh vidvan anjana 
satyam vaksyami nanrtam | saneyam asvarii garh vasa atmanarh 
tava purusa z 13 z 3 z 

In st 2d Whitney reports the Paipp reading as pitrbhojanam, 
which is much better than pitu°; the latter is not strong, if indeed 
possible. Our st 4 is nearly S 2.7.4 where prajam stands for our 
priyam; parlmam is probably correct and the ilifficulty in priyam. 
St 9 here is new, and perhaps the whole first hemistich should be 
enclosed in daggers; pada b is certainly not satisfactory. St 11 
is a variant of RY 10.97.12; the reading of our ms, badhadhvam, 
may be due to influence of RV; if so we might do well to follow 
S more closely. St 12ab appears S 6.76.4; 13cd appears RV 
10.97.4. 

4 

(S 5.16) 

[fl05bl3] ya ekavrso si srjdraso si yo dvivrso si \ yas trvr^o si yas 
catMiT-[14]so si yas pahcavrso sa yah sadvrso si yas saptavfso si yo 
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astor-[15]?o si yo navavrso si j yo dasavrso si ] yupodako si srjaraso 
[16] si z 4 z 

Read: ya ekavrgo ‘si srjaraso ‘si z 1 z yo dvivrgo ‘si z 2 z 
yas trivrso ‘si ° “ z 3 z yas caturvrso ‘si ° ° z 4 z ya§ pancavr§o 
‘si ° z 5 z yah sadvrgo ‘si ° z 6 z yas saptavrgo ‘si ° z 7 z 
yo a§tavr§o ‘si ° z 8 z yo navavrso ‘si z 9 z yo da^vrso ‘si 
° z 10 z yo ‘podako ‘si srjaraso ‘si z 11 z 4 z 

5 

(§ 5.15) 

[fl05bl6] eka ca me dasa capavaktrarosadhe yadicada da-[17]tavari 
madhu tvd madhuld karat. | dve ca me visantis ca tisras ca me trinsa- 
[18]s catasras ca me catvdrisans ca | pafica ca me pancdsas ca [ §at 
ca me fastis ca [ [19] sapta ca me saptatis ca ] asta ca me asitis ca \ 
nava ca me navatis ca | da- [fl06a] sa ca me satam ca | saiam ca 
me sahasrarh cdpavaktraroiiadhe yadicdda dhatdvari ma-{2]dhu tvd 
madhuld karat, z anu 5 z 

Read: eka ca me dasa capavaktara o^adhe | rtajata jd^avari 
madhu tva madhula karat z 1 z dve ca me viMati§ capavaktara 

I ^ ® z 2 z tisraS ca me trin^c capavaktara ° | ® z 3 z catvara6 
ca me catvarin^c capavaktara | z 4 z pafica ca me paficaSac 
capavaktara ° ^ ° z 5 z §at ca me §a§ti§ capavaktara ° j ° z 6 z 
sapta ca me saptatiS capavaktara ° | ° ^ z 7 z a§ta ca me a§Iti§ 
capavaktara z 8 z nava ca me navatis capavaktara ° | ° ° 

z 9 z da§a ca me satam capavaktara z 10 z §atam ca me 

sahasram capavaktara osadhe | rtajata rtavari madhu tva madhiila 
karat z 11 z 5 z anu 1 z 

In § the end of the stanzas runs madhu me madhula karah- 

6 

(g 4.20) 

[fl06a2] d pasyasi prati pasyasi pard [3] pasyasi pasyasi [ dydm 
antariksam dd bhumim tat sarvaih devi pasyasi z tisro dtVa-[4]s 
tisra§ prthiin sat cemas sudiso mahl | tathdham sarvd ydtfn apai- 
ydmi [5] devy osadhe | suparyasya divyasya tasya hdsi kanlnikd | 
so bhumim dro-[6]her mahyam srdntd vadhur iva | tavan me sahas- 
rdkso devo daksiiie hastadadat. [ [7] tendharh sarvam pakydmy 
adbhutam yas ca bhavyam | yathd svd caturak§o yaihdkva sydvo 
n;a-[8]<dOT yathdgnir visvata§ pratyah evd tvam asy o§adhe | kas- 
yapasya caturaksas syamnyd-{9]s caturaksd \ iMhre suryam iva 
sarpantam md pisdcam tiros kara j darsaye [10] md ydtudhdndn 
savaya ytUudhanyah j dpasprgeva tisthantarh darsaya md [11] kimi- 
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dinam tad agrabham paripdrmrh yatudhanat kimldina 1 tenaham 
sarvam pa~[12]syamy uta Midram utaryarh | yatha suryas candra- 
masyd visva bhuta vipasyata j| [13] evd vipasyatd team aghdyun 
mopagdd iha j yo antarikseya patati 6^o-{14]m?s copasarpati ] divarh 
yo manyate ndtham tvam pisdcarh drM kuru ] dviskrn.u-[15]^a 
rupdni mdtmdnam api ruhatd ) evd sahasracakso tvam prati pasyd- 
[16]mj/ dyata z 1 z 

Read; a pagyasi prati pasyasi para pasyasi pa^yasi | dyam 
antarik§am ad bhumirh tat sarvam devi pasyasi z 1 z tisro divas 
tisra^ prthivlh §at cema§ pradiso mahih j tathaham sarvan yatun 
paSyami devy o§adhe z 2 z suparnasya divyasya tasya hasi kani- 
nika j sa bhumim aroher vahyain sranta vadhur iva z 3 z tavan 
me sahasrak§o devo daksine hasta a dadhat ] tenaham sarvam 
paSyami yad bhutam yac ca bhavyam z 4 z j'atha sva caturakso 
yathaSvas §yavo ‘rvatam j yathagnir visvatas pratyann eva tvam 
asy ogadhe z 5 z ka^apasya caturakgas Sunyas ca caturak^yah ] 
vidhre suryam iva sarpantarh ma pi^cam tiras karab z 6 z darSaya 
ma yatudhanan dar&iya yatudhanyab ( apassprg eva tisthantam 
dar^ya ma kimldinam z 7 z ud agrabharfa paripanaih yatudhanat 
kimidinah | tenaham sarvam pasyamy uta ^udram utaryam z 8 z 
yatha sQryas candrama^ ca vi§va bhuta vi pa^yatah j eva vipa§- 
yatat tvam aghayur mopagad iha z 9 z yo antarik§ena patati 
bhumya yai copasarpati ( divam yo manyate natham tarn pi§a- 
cam kuru z 10 z avigkrnugva rupani matm^am apa guhathah 
i eva sahasracakso tvam prati pasyasy ayatah z 11 z 1 z 
In 4a tan would rectify the meter. Stt 5 and 9 are new, also 
7cd. 

7 

[fl06al6] sduksejdhs tvoddhs tumalam patisthdma updr§a-[17]tdTh 
aJiindm sarve§dm vi§am arasarh kfyv o§adhe ] 

In the first two padas I can get nothing more than the division 
of the words; the second hemistich is correct. 

asvakrandasya vdydasya [18] pradakor gonuser via ) svitrdr^dm 
sarveqd vi§am arasarh krnv osadhe j 
In ab we might read asvakrandasya bandasya prdakor gonaser 
uta; the lexicons give gonasa (sic) as the name of a snake: read 
sarvesam in c. 

dydmpd-[19]kasya gavakasya godhdpisther aher uta j asitdndm etaj 
jdtam ariste [flOGb] rasarh krdhi j 

In pada a jambhakasya seemg possible, and we might possibly 
accept the next two names as they stand; in d read ‘rasam. 
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etaj jdtarii svajdndrh tad a babhro rasam kfdhi j sarvasya babhro 
bhesajyasiya [2] vidusani j 

In b probably the best correction would be tad u babhro ‘rasam; 
in c read bhesaji: pada d probably begins jyasiya (cf st lid) but 
no good suggestion comes to me; perhaps it is connected with 
jya ‘overpower’ : read visadQsanl. 

trdyamdnd pravraintu sarvarii rdjno mahindtii tirascardjdir asi7a-[3]n 
athopasayds ca ye ] 

In b ahinam would seem more probable; in c then we would 
read tirascarajer asitad (=S 7.56.1a), and in d athopasayas. But 
we might also read sarvah rajno ahinam, and then in c tirascarajin 
asitan. 

sdnsdn ydtudhdnam snhasa ydtudhdnyah sasahasvdn sa-[4]sa/ia mam, 
hdndma jagrabha ( mahasmdkarii pdidvenogrena vacasd mama \ 

The following tentative reconstruction is offered: sahasvan 
yatudhanam sasaha yatudhanyah sahasvan sasaha j sam ha nama 
jagrabha fmahasmakarii paidvenogrena vacasa mama. Perhaps 
masmakam would be good. 

andhdyun-[o]s ca hudaydns ca sapathdns ca ratha vrihah sdmd uta 
padyatdm sarvdn arasarh a-[Q]kah 

Probably the first pada can stand, tho the names (?) are new; 
for b ^apathan saratham vrhah would be fairly good. For c read 
sama uta padyantaria, and in d arasah. 

asitasya vtdradasya hanto ya!<ya ridradha j imathksi vidradhanam 
yo si--[7]jdm tvayi td aji/d«at.| 

In a read vidradhasya, in b yas ca vidradhah: for the rest I 
have no suggestions. Pada a = Ppp 1.90.1a. 

ya svajdndrh nilagrivo ya svajdndtii harir uta \ [8] kalmasapuscham 
osadhe jambhaydtny anindhati j 

Read yas in a and b, harir in b; in c read °puccham, in d 
jambhayasy arundhati. This stanza appears NllarU 21, which 
has in a and b svajanan, with variant svajananarh; in d it has 
jambhayasv. 

mdyam sala*a jahi jastah [9] pitarasmdt sad visarh | imd hy asmd 
osadhim dhardmy arundhatiih j 

For ab I can suggest nothing: in c read imam, in d arundhatim. 

etaj jd-[m]tarh praddkundm arasarh jlvale kfdhi j indrasya bhadrika 
nruj jyasl-[U]ya visaddsarii z 2 z 

Read: etaj jatam prdakunam arasam jivale krdhi | indrasya 
bhadrika vlruj tjyaslya vi^adusani z 11 z 2 
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8 

(Stt 7-11 are S 19.2.) 

[fl06bll] katam arvak prasyandante prasyandante ^a-[12]tom para 
kdaih vtitrasya kandani tebhyo dpo vidhavatah antarik§e pathayi-[12t\ 
§lavo nabhasa§ pari jajhire [ dpo hira-nyavarnds ids te bhavantu sarii 
Ar-[14]«ie sam te santu hrdayydya sam te hrdayabhyah | &arh te aka 
klosadbhyas cam u te [15] yarhnvestebhyah | yad angdir apa saspfke 
yak chlrstju yas ca pfstibhih dpas tat sa-[16]7Tam ni§ karan tva.§td 
ri§tam ivdnasah sam hfdena hfdayam opasena sam opa-{V7]sah 
adbhir muncdpas sitam tdr^bhyo tas sam etu te | dcarantl§ par- 
vatebhyo de-[18]wr devebhyas pari | dpo yam adya prdpan na sa 
ri§ydt pdurusah karh tdpo hdima-[l^\vatlk sam te santukchd ka te 
sani§yaddpah kam u te sahtu var§ydh san tdpo dha- [fl07a] nvinydk 
kam u te santanyapyd karh te khanitramdpah sam yd^ kumbhebhir 
dvftd anabhrayah [2] khanamdnd viprd gambhlrepsd bhi^agbhyo 
bhi§akvardpo vatsd vaddmasi z [3] apdm aha divydnarh masrodas- 
ydndm apdm aha pranejam ^d bhavata vd-[A\jinah tdpak kivdpo 
avayakpnamkaratflr apah athdiva dfkyate mayas tvdbhya-[5]tva- 
bhe§ajl z 3 z 

In Ic the ms corrects to (ka)nva(ni); also to sam ta in st 3, 
and to °dyo in 5d. 

Read: Satam arvak prasyandante prasyandante §ataih parah | 
^tam vrtrasya k^dani tobhya apo vidhavantam z 1 z antarikpe 
pathayisnavo nabhasa? pari jajnire j apo hiranyavarnas tas te 
bhavantu Sam hrde z 2 z Sam te santu hrdayaya Sam te hrdaya- 
yapah | Sam te aha klomabhyaS Sam u te anuvegtebhyah z 3 z yad 
angair apa§ pasprSe yac chir§na yac ca prgtibhih | apas tat sarvam 
ni§ karan tva§ta ristam ivanaSat z 4 z sam hrdayena hrdayam 
opaSena sam opaSah | adbhir muncapa sitam ft^snebhyo ‘tas 
sam etu te z 5 z acarantl§ parvatebhyo devir devebhyas pari 
apo yam adya prapan na sa ri§yat puru§ah z 6 z Sam ta apo 
haimavatlS Sam u te santutsyah | Sam te sani§yada apaS Sam u 
te santu var§yah z 7 z Sam ta apo dhanvanyaS Sam u te santv 
anupyah | Sam te khanitrima apaS Sam ya§ kumbhebhir avrtah 
z 8 z anabhrayah khanamana vipra gambhire ‘pasah | bhi§agbhyo 
bhi^aktara apo acchavadamasi z 9 z apmn aha divyanam apam 
srotasyan^ j apam aha pranejane ‘Sva bhavata vajinah z 10 z 
Sam ta apaS Siva apo ayak§mamkaranir apah | athaiva dfSyate 
mayas tas Ivabhiyantu bhegajih z 11 z 3 z 

In Id vidhavata would be nearer the ms. In 2a patayi^navo 
might be better. In 3d anuvestebhyah is a conjecture. Most 
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of 5cd is somewhat in doubt. In 8d § has abhftah which is better, 
but avrtah seems entirely possible. In 9b om. ms reading seems 
to indicate the form given by the S mss, which can stand as 
Whitney points out. In 11a our ms is in the same condition as the 
S mss, and I have adopted the amended text of Roth-Whitney ; 
but in cd have tried to keep close to our ms. 

9 

[fl07a5] vrahmajyesthds sambfiTtd mrydyi vrahmdgre jye^tharh [6] 
divam d iatdnah hhiitdndrri vrahma prathamo dhi jajne tendrhati 
vrahmarid [7] spardhaltirii kah 

In a read “jyestha, in b a tatana, in c ‘dhi, in d spardhitum. 
This is S 19.22.21 and 23.30; the Roth-Whitney text has by 
emendation in c prathamo ha. 

vrahmeme dydvdprthivl irahmeme sapta sindhavah vrahmame sar- 
vadd-[8]dityd vrahma deva updsate \ 

Read \Tahmeme in c. 

vrahma vrdhmano vadati \ vrahma rdtrl nivasate \ [9] sdviire vrahmat},o 
jdtarh vrahmaydgnir virocate | 

In a vrahmano vadanti might be better; the ms perhaps reads 
vadatirh. 

vrahma osadhayo na ti^thanti vra-[\0]hvia var§antu vr?tayah vra- 
hmedam. sarvam dtmanvad ydvat saryo vi pahyati \ 

For a read vrahmaugadhayo ni tigthanti, in b var§anti, in d 
suryo. For c cf S 10.8.2c and 11.2.10c. 

vrahma hold [11] vrahma yajno vrahmand suro mitd | adhvaryur 
vrdhmano jdto vrahmaijet tirate [12] havih 

In b read s^'a^avo mitah; probably d can stand tho vrahmanot 
tirate might be considered. But this stanza occurs § 19.42.1 
where the mss have brahmano antarhite, which Roth-Whitney 
have emended to antarhitam; this is a somewhat easier reading. 

vrahma mrco ghrtavatir vrahma nabho bhadraretd vrahma gavo 
^aw§1.7-[13]ta [ vrahma raihasya devasya yujje ydti svarariikrtd | 
Read sruco in a, bhadraretah in b, havi^krtah in c, daivasya in 
d; for e probably we may read yuje yati svaramkrtam. Padaa = 
S 19.42 2a. The ms corrects to (ya)te in e. 

vrahmarid sddath vanati vra-\\A]hmarid yujyate rathah vrahmayd 
puru§o bhy apdnarh vyathate caran 
In c read ‘bhy, in d caran. 
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vrahmarj^o jdta r-[15]§a2/o vrahmano rdjanyd uta \ vrahmedarh vra- 
hmanojdtam vrahmano vi§yannam | 

In d I would suggest vigyannam annam. 

vrahma [16] sudrd rdjanydndrh vrahmdisdm uta ciksatah vrahmdi^drii 
bhadrarh sadanam vrahma'ndi-[n]sdm sabhd sada \ 

In a Sudra does not seem good and I would read subha; in b 
possibly Siksitam; possibly d can stand, but consider also 
sabhasadam. 

vrahma ddsad vrahma dasad vrahmese kiiavd uta \ s/rTpum-[18]sa« 
vrahmaij.o jdtdu striyo vrahmotha vdvand j 

In a we might read ca sad and casad, but this does not fit very 
well with the rest; in b vrahmeme, in d vrahmota vavana. 

vrahmobhyato nivato vrahma sarva [19] sarvato vdnaspatyd parvatd 
vlrudhah vrahmedam sarvam antrd 

Read: vrahmodvato nivato vrahma * * sarvatalj | vanaspatyah 
parvata virudho \Tahmedam sarvam antara z 1 1 z 4 z 
The ms has several light strokes over sarva seeming to intend 
its deletion; in the indicated lacuna a verb might well have stood. 
The ms does not indicate the end of the hymn at this point, but 
what follows does not seem to me to be a part of the hymn. 

utdndm antara dyd- [fl07b] vdprthivl ubhe \ vrahmdivdbhavad 
uttaram jdtavedo adad vajro yatudhanam ma-[2]hdbalam. bhavasarvdu 
upusiyam hetim asmdi nayasitdu visrjatdm va-\jA\dhdya z z 
apnupavrahmasuktam. 1 zz 

Read bhutanam antara, bhava.%rvau tapusim and possibly 
najn.sthau; with these corrections we seem to have a fair reading. 
In the colophon the transhteration should perhaps be aprupa°; 
possibly aparupa'STahmasuktam is the correct title. In the left 
mar g in at the top of fl07b is a star and also vrahmasuktam 
karanarh. 

10 

[fl07b3] yad asvind o-sadA i-[4].«’ d siktam puskarasrajd virudho 
madhu bibhratlnah tinaham asya 7nurdhdna-[5]m abhisihcdmi ndyah | 
In b read siktarii.; in c probably bibhrati (omitting nah); for 
de tenaham asya murdhanam abhisincami naryah. For b cf 
S 3.22.4f etc., for de cf Ppp 4.10.7de. 

asvind pu^dd adhi mdksikarii madhu sambhrtam | [6] anne lavanena 
madhuma tena \ 

In a read yad asvina °; for c I would suggest anne ‘lavane 
madhumat; read de as in st 1. 
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ahrina guggulurh ] anjane madhu sambhfiarh | [7] yad asmin madhugo 
madhu | 

The transliteration at the begmning of b is not sure; the sign 
after the colon is that for medial a, not initial a. 

In ab I would read yad a§vina guggulimy anjane in c ma- 
dughe: supply de as in st 1. 

yad akrind ksa madhu gosv ak)esu yan ma-\^]dhu [ surayarh sic- 
yamanaydrh kllale dhi yan madhu tena j 

In a the letters k§a are probably the remains of some word in 
the locative case, possibly mak§e; in b read go§v, in d ‘dhi: for 
ef read tenaham ° as in st 1. 

yad asin-[9]7id govarcasarh hirayyavarcasath hastivarcasam asvina | 
tenaham asyd [10] murdhdndm abhi^hcdmi ndrydh 

Read murdhanam in c; the omission of hiranya° would rectify 
the meter. 

ahhi nandam abhi mojam abhi ta-{ll]lparh kp)omi te \ydte bhagarh 
vattayetdm asvind pu§karassrjd j 

In a read modam; for c a te bhagam vartayetam; in d 
pu§karasraja. 

yad apsu [12] te varcas subhage jihvdydm te madhulaka j ak^u na 
kararil tavat putikaih [13] madhumattaram | dkitasya taldkeva 
vj-k§divdpatika§ pati \ 

It woiild seem best to omit te in pada a; in b read madhulakam. 
In c read akgyau and tava, but for na karani I have no suggestion; 
in d read pratikam (the ms seems to make this correction). In e 
perhaps asitasi is possible; in f read vrksa ivapatika§ patih. 

tvam sam4igra-[\^bhM pumsas syena ivdnydn patarUrinah dyi te 
hdr§am udakam apo bhagd-[lS\disecanarh j 

In a read samagrabhis, in b patatrinah; for ayi in c I can see 
nothing; read ‘har§am, in d possibly bhagabhigecanah. 

yat te varco pakrdntarh manasya praticaksayah punas tad akvina 
tvayy a [16] dattdrh puskarasrajdh 

In a read ‘pakrantam, for b probably manas ca praticaLjanam; 
for d a dhatt^ pugkarasraja. 

abhi tvd varcasdsrjarh divyena payasd saha j ya-[Vi]thd pativinsyaso 
deva rgbhyo manumatlard ] 

In a read °srjan; in c read pativansyaso, in d devrbhyo ma- 
dhumattara. Cf Ppp 4.2.7 ; § 4.8.6. 
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bhagam te mittravarund bhagarh [18] dim, sarasvatl | bhagarh te 
asvindbhd dattarh | adattarh pu^karasraja z 
In a read mitra®, in b devi; in cd aivinobha dhattam pugkara- 
sraja. 

The line beginning with divi is the last line on fl07b; but just 
below in the margin in a sort of parenthesis the ms has the stanza 
with some variants, thus: bhagam te mittravarunau bhagam divi 
sarasvatl bhagam te a^vinau devau adattam puskarasrjam. 
patha]^. This marginal text agrees with RV 10.184.3 in having 
a^vinau devau in c, where the text in the main body of our ms 
agrees with § 5.25.3c. Cf Ppp 5.11.6. 

pati [fl08a] pati te raja varuj/ns paiirh devo vfhaspaiiq patirh ta 
indrai cdgnis ca patirh data [2] dadatu te z 5 z anu 2 zz 

Read: patim te raja varuna§ patim devo vrhaspatih | patim 
ta indras cagnis ca patim dhata dadhatu te z 12 z 5 z anu 2 z 
With this cf as for last stanza, but particularly MG 2.14.6. 

11 

[fl08a2] catasras te khala sraktir atho ma-[S]dhyam aharh khala | 
dhard^ catasras to^dmi | vedirh mdnusyavardhantrh z 
Delete colon at end of c and read probably pogyami. 

iirjasva-{4:]tam d rabhadhvarn sphdtivantarh pumdi nah Mjasyd- 
bhydvodhd bhagditu puro-[5\gava | 

In a read urjasvant^, in b punita, for d bhaga etu purogavah. 

bhagasya hanadvakdu yahjdta rdsirvdhandu adhas prthivydh fciJ!a-[6] 
lam ihd vahattam asvind 

In a read hana°, for b yunjate ra^ivahanau; in c adha§, in d 
vahatam. 

abhihitah parihito dhdnena vibhus prabhuh dhartd ma-[7]nii§ydTidrh 
jajhe devdndm djyarh khala 

In b paribhuh would seem better in meaning and rhythm; read 
khalah in d. 

srucd sarhpani spnlkd pa-{S]riskTta \ klndsd sarh no tdro bijaddsid 
dham§matih 

The long i of “sid” in pada d is not perfect. 

For the first hemistich I can get nothing more than the trans- 
literation; it lacks four syllables. In c kinaSas and ‘taro may be 
possible; in d read dhavigmati. 

ihendra mur{9]stir dhya sfjasva pun}dv iha sdumanasas sam rddhya- 
tdm holdro ye ca gandharvds ta [10] hi sphdtim mam d vahah | 
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Read: ihendra pustiih vi srjasva ptirnam iha saumanasas sam 
rddhyantam | hotaro ye ca gandharvas te hi sphatim sam 
avahan z 6 z 

The emendations are of course only suggestions. 

atipasyo nrcayakayadukas pakvatn a bhara \ [11] Udnd gandharvd 
bhiwanasya sa vahantu khale sphdti-[l2]7n ihdsdunj-tdm ca \ 

In the first hemistich I can make no suggestion. In c ya isana 
would be better but ya is not necessary; in d read sam vahantu; 
a fifth pada is indicated which might possibly be reconstructed 
into iha sarh vahan rtam ca, but this is mere guessing. 

d pascad d purastad uttardd adharad uta \ indrd-[\S\ya vasor isdnah 
khale sphatim sajn dhdn 

In c indro ‘yarn, or yo, would seem better; the ms in the margin 
has a correction “dra”. In d read sam avahat : or samavahan. 

sphatim indrah khale f)a/!M-[14]m ihotprdnam ut pTi^at. | sphdti me 
visve deed sphdtim somo atho bhagah | [15] 

In b read pmat, and possibly ihotparanam( = complete fulness) 
In c read sphatiih and devas. 

sphdtir me astu hastayoh sphdtir yatra md rdrabhe [ satahastenam ut 
prya sa-[lQ]mudrasyeva madhyatah 

In b atra would seem better; for c read iatahastena mot prnas. 

iha me bhuyd bhara yathdharii kdmaye tathd yatheya-[n]m udya 
sphdydtditrdiva hastinas saha z 1 z 

Read: iha me bhuya a bhara yathahaih kamaye tatha [ 
yatheyam adya sphayate j^atraiva hastinas saha z 11 z 1 z 

Pada d may need emending. The entire hymn is of course very 
uncertain, but it is clear that it belongs in the sphere of S 3.24. 

12 

[fl08al7] svadviyaih td asrind [18] sure krnutdm puskarasrajd | ydm 
asincan sdudhanvind visre derd marii-[ld]dgand ydm asvindsiricatdm 
md mund bahu dhdvatu [ 

In pada a we may probably read svad\iih tvasvina; in c 
asincan saudhanvana, in d marudganah; in f sa sura. 

svddo svadi- [fl08b] yami bhara madhor madhutard bhava [ atha 
rsyesyayaramdrsyerdktyam subhage bhava \ 

In a read svadoh svadTyasI: in cd I can get nothing satisfactory. 

abhrd jdtarii [2] varsd jdtam atho jdtnrii vidnm pari | atho samudrdj 
jdtam tat surddagaiiarii bhara ; 
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In a read abhraj and varsaj, in b divas; in d probably sura- 
dharanaiii. 

na-[3]dindm asi janusd sd surddharanl bhava \ sakhd hi bhadrasthasl 
vrksa SDa-[4]dM vikarhgata \ 

Read asi in a, sakha and °sthasi in c, and for d probably vrkgah 
svadur vikankatab. 

asuras ta urdhvanabhasas cakdra prathamas svare \ sure ddsas ci 
tvd gr-{b]he siras candhasya cakratu \ 

Possibly padas ab can stand; in c I can get nothing out of 
dasas ci; for d possibly we may read suras candhas ca cakratuh. 

nis puspakarh kaslkdyd nir dhdrdyd surdm uta | u-[6]d ihi vdjinivati 
kim ahkatisv ischati \ 

Read dharaya in b, ehi in c, and ankatisv icchati in d. 

kim etarh janydsate gastl-\7]r dbhidhr§nava \ s\ire devi pariprehi 
mddayantl janarh janarh | 

In a read janya asate, in b ‘gastir abhidhr 9 navah. 

asyd grhnd [8] sthdlena gam ah’ath dhdnyam vasu sd surd bahu 
dhdvatu 

In a read grhnami and perhaps yasya: if the stanza ever had 
a fourth pada I would suspect that it stood as pada c. 

dcaranfis parvate-]^] bhyas khanamdnd anabhraya | ydsdrii samudre 
saihsthdnarh ydsdm ndsti nivesanam | [10] Ids te dadatu vudbudarh 
idarh kuru cemdrh surdni 

In b read anabhrayah, in e budbudam: for ab see above no 
8.6a and 9a. 

ydm hrda kdmaydmahe tdva-{l\\n ma bhagas tdm asvind idvan md 
van sarasvatt \ ayam devo mayulasas srasi/ra-[12]d aranarii dadat. \ 
At the beginning of b and c tam ma would seem to be the correct 
reading; in c possibly vahat for van: for mayulasas I have no 
suggestion but madhulaka.1 

sarhsravandt parisravand giribhyas parydbhj-tah ma-{Vi]dhye satasya 
mapsisko nadvdn ima mehatu z 2 z 

Read: saihsravanah parisravana giribhyas pary abhrtah j 
madhye satasya fmapsisko ‘nadvan ima mehatu z 11 z 2 z 

In a prasravana would be somewhat better. [In c sarpiso? — 
F. E.] 
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13 

(RV 4.58) 

[fl08bl3] sarnudrad urmi [14] madhuman ud arad wpansund sam 
amrtatvam anat. ghrtasya ndma guhyarh [15] yad asti jihva devanam 
amrtasya ndbhih hvayarh ndmd pra vravdma [16] ghjiasyasmin 
yajne dharayama navobhih \ upa vrahmas chryavas chasya-[17] 
mdnarh catvMspngo vamld gora etat. | catvdri spngas trayo asya padd 
[18] dvi slr^e sapta hasidso asya | tridha baddho VT§abho raramti maho 
devo [19] martydn d vivesa \ tridhd hi karh panibhir guhyamdnam 
gavi devdso ghT-[20]tam anv avindan. \ indra ekarh surya ekaih 
jajdna vendd ekarh svadhayd ni- [fl09a] s kftakmh \ etd arsanti 
hrdydl samudrds ckatavrajd nipurid ndvacakse \ ghjiasya dhdra | [2] 
abhi cdkaslsi hirariyayo ritaso madhya dsdrh samyak sravanti sarito 
na devd \ [3] antar hrda manasd suyamdndh ete ar^anty urmayo 
ghflasya mrgd iva ksipano-[4]r tsamdridh z orh mj-ga iva k^par^or 
l^amdrids sindhor ivarh prddkvane su-[5]ghandso vdtah primayas 
patayanti yahvdih ghrtasya dhdra ar^o na vdjl kd§thd~[6\bhirTnarty 
urmibhi§ pinvarndnah abhi pravanti samaneva yo§d^ kdlydryya 
ssaya-[7]Tndndso agnirh | ghrtasya dhdrds samidho nasanti id juqdrjxr 
haryati [8] jdtaveddh kanyd iva vdtam atetavd u | anya jdnd abhi 
cdkaslti | [9] yatra somas suyale yatra yajno ghrtasya dhdrd abhi tat 
pavante [ abhy ar^a [10]swslM<m gavyam djam assdsu bhadra 
dramridni dhatta | imarh yajharh nayata [11] devatd no ghrtasya 
dhdra madhumat plavante | dhdman te visvarh bhuvanam adhi ^-[12] 
lam antas samudre hrdy antar drju^ \ apdm anlkdt samidhad 
ydbhrtas tapa-[13]syami madhumantarh kur urmim. z3 z 

Read: sumudrad urmir madhuman ud arad upahsuna sam 
amrtatvam anat [ ghrtasya nama guhyam yad asti jihva devanam 
amrtasya nabhih z 1 z vayam nama pra vravama ghrtasyasmin 
yajne dharayama namobhih | upa \Tahma Smavac chasyamanam 
catusSrngo ‘vamld gaura etat z 2 z catvari srnga trayo asya pada 
dve §Ir§e sapta hastaso asya j tridha baddho vrgabho roravlti 
maho devo martyah a vive&i z 3 z tridha hi kam panibhir guhya- 
manam gavi devaso ghrtam anv avindan [ indra ekam surya ekam 
jajana venad ekam svadhaya ni§ tatakguh z 4 z eta arganti hrdyat 
samudrac chatawaja ripuna navacakse | ghrtasya dhara abhi 
cakasimi hiranyayo vetaso madhya asam z 5 z samyak sravanti 
santo na dhena antar hrda manasa suyamanah | ete anganty 
urmayo ghrtasya mrga iva ksipanor igamanah z 6 z sindhor iva 
pradhvane sughanaso vatapramiyag patayanti yahvah ( ghrtasya 
dhara arugo na vaji kagtha bhindanty urmibhig pinvamanah z 7 z 
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abhi pravante samaneva yo§a§ kalyanyas smayamanaso agnim | 
ghrtasya dharas samidho nasante ta ju^ano haryati jatavedah 
z 8 z kanya iva vahatum etava u anjy anjana abhi cakai§iti [ yatra 
somas suyate yatra yajno ghrtasya dhara abhi tat pavante z 9 z 
abhy argata sustutim gavyam ajim asmasu bhadra dravinani 
dhatta | imarh yajnam nayata devata no ghrtasya dhara madhumat 
pavante z 10 z dhaman te vi^vam bhuvanam adhi sritam antas 
samudre hrdy antar ayu§i [ apam anikat samithad ya abhrtas 
tarn a%ama madhumantam ta unnim z 1 1 z 3 z 

In addition to RV this hymn appears in VS, KS; and parts 
elsewhere. In 4a all others read hitam, in 11c all others read 
anike samithe: other variants are not so striking. 

14 

(RV 1.95) 

[f|l09al3] dve virupa carata svarthe a-[14]nydnya vatsas upa dha- 
payete | harir anyasyam bhavati svadhavaii sukro anya-[lSlsyaTh 
dadrke suvarcdh z dasemarh tva§tur janayanta garbham atandrd-[16\ 
so yvjvaiayo vibhrtarh | tigmdnikam suyakasarh janesu virocamdnam 
[17] paridhtrh nayanti [ trii^i jdnat prati bhu^anty asya samudra 
ekarh divy eka-[lS]m apsu ( purvdm anu pradisam pdrthivdndm 
xbhun prasdsad vi dadha- [fl09b] v anu^thu z ka imarh vo ni-pyam 
a ciketu vatso mdtrh janayati svadhdvdn. \ dvi§tyo va-[2]vardhate 
cdrur dsu jihvdndm urdhva svayasdm upasthe \ ubhe tvastur vi- 
bhyantar jdyamd-[3\t pratlcijh sihharh prati jo^ayate | ubhe bhadre 
jo§ayete no mene gdvo na vdgrd u-[4]pa tasthur evdi | sa dakmridrh 
dak§apatir babhuvdyuhjanti yarn dak^iriato havirbhih [5] ud yarh- 
yaml saviteva bdhu ubhe sama yajate bhima ruhjan. ] us chukram 
asmad dhru-\^]m ajate samasmd navd mdtrbhyo nasand jahdti [ tvesarh 
ruparh kpauta uttararh [7] yat sarhprhcanas sadanarh gobhir adbhih ) 
kavir vradhvarh pari samrjyate dhisma deva-[S\tdtd savitur babhuva \ 
uru te jrayas patesu badhnarii virocamdndrh mahi^asva dhd-{9]ma | 
visvebhir dgne svayasor iddho dadbhebhi^ pdyubhis pdtv asmdn. [ 
dhanvarh sro-[10]<a§ kfriate garbham urmihi sukrdir urmibhir abhi 
nak§ati k^drh \ vikvd sandni [11] jatharesu dhatte tun navdsu carati 
prasu^u z eva no ogre samidha ghpidno [12] revat pdvakak kravasd 
vi hhahi | tan no mittro varuno mdmahantdm aditis atndAM-[13] 

? prthivi uta dyauh z 4 z 

Read: dve virupe caratas svarthe anyanya vatsam upa dha- 
payete | hafir anyasyam bhavati svadhavan §ukro anyasyam 
dadr§e suvarcab z 1 z da^mam tva§tvu- janayanta garbham 
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atandraso yuvatayo vibhrtam | tigmanikam svaya^asam janesu 
virocamanaih pari §im nayanti z 2 z trini jana prati bhuganty 
aaya samudra ekaih divy ekam apsu ] purvam anu pradisam 
parthivanam rtun prasasad vi dadhav anugthu z 3 z ka imain vo 
ninyam a ciketa vatso matfr janayata svadhabhih | bahvinam 
garbho apasam upasthan mahan kavir nis carati svadhavan 
z 4 z avistyo vardhate carur asu jihmanam urdhvas svayasa 
upasthe ] iibhe tva?tur bibhyatur jayamanat pratlci sinham 
prati jogayete z 5 z ubhe bhadre josayete na mene gavo na vasra 
upa tasthur evaih | sa dak§anam daksapatir babhuvaynnjanti 
yam daksinato havirbhih z 6 z ud yamyamTti saviteva bahii ubhe 
sicau yatate bhinia rnjan | uc chukram fasmad dhrumf ajate 
simasman nava matrbhyo vasana jahati z 7 z tvesarii rupam 
krnuta uttararh yat sarhprncanas sadane gobhir adbhih | kavir 
budhnam pari marmrjyate dhls sa devatata samitir babhuva 
z 8 z uru te jraya§ pary etu budhnarh virocamanaih mahi§asya 
dhama | visvebhir agne svayasobhir iddho ‘dabdhebhi? payubhi§ 
pahy asman z 9 z dhanvan srota§ krnute gatum urmirfa Sukrair 
urmibhir abhi nak§ati k§am | \'i§va sanani jatharegu dhatte ‘ntar 
navasu carati prasu?u z 10 z eva no agne samidha grnano revat 
pavaka sravasa \i bhahi | tan no mitro varuno mamahantam 
aditis sindhu.? prthi\i uta dj’aul) z 11 z 4 z 

The text presented here is in almost complete agreement with 
that of R\'; from which our 4cd is supplied, 'the omission being due 
to a sort of haplography. In 6cd it may be unwise to retain 
“aj'unjanti where RV has '’anjanti; in 11a RV has vrdhano. 

15 

[flOOblS] yo jamadagnya iha kdusika dtreya u-[14]fa kdsyapo yah 
I bhdradvaja gdutamd yarn vasi^thds tebhyas pravruma iha fcf-[15] 
h'isdni z 

Read j'e vasisthas and kilbisani. 

agastya yas kdtjvas kutsdpasrarand visvariipdh ga-[\Q]rgd mudgald 
ayaskds sdiinakds sarhkrtayo rrdhmand ye na dugdhd-[l7]s tadydh 
prairuma iha kilvisdni ( 

Read agastyo, garga, and drugdhas tebhyah ° ° kilbisani. A 
colon should stand before garga. I suppose that ayaskaS is a 
proper name. Edgerton suggests yaskas. 

tjo no tisthad vrdhmano nd-[18]dhamdn€ndtyena trpta uta dhdiryena 
visve devd upadrastaro tra tos?«f-[19]n isarh saihnaydrh kilvi^yarh | 

I would suggest here ‘tigthad and “arthyena; read ‘tra tasminn, 
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and at the end saihnayan kilbi§yam. A colon should stand before 
vi§ve. 

yaropayarh kilvise vrdhma'>}asyathd-l20]ni jlndnsi bahudhd duskj-tdni 
I anuti^thani proktdtmd nu tarn nidhatte ta-[21]smdi tad devd uta 
vesayanti \ 

We might read yaropayan kilbige vrahmanasya yani jlnahsi 
this assumes a form jinas meaning “misery” or the like. Read 
anutigthan and tan nidhatte. 

ndsnlydm na piveyam na sdita na nihsdibhu jd- [fllOa] ydrh nota 
putrarh vrahmakilvise proktdud eva tisthesv aritasya panthd 
The ms in the margin corrects to fnihsai) tu ja. 

Read nasniyan na pibeta na Sayita na nihsita ° ° prokte; after 
a colon we might read something like ud eva ti§thet sa rtasya 
panthah. 

satarcino sddhyamd [2] ye maharsayah ksudrasuktdndm uta yd 
prajeha | r?ii}dm ydni janimd-[Z]ni vidmas tebhyah pravruma iha 
kilvi^drj.i z 

Read madhyama, in accord with the margin; vidma and 
kilbi§ani. 

sodarydnam pahcadasd-{A\ndm satdndm trayastrinsad uta si^yantu 
devah ekasmin viddhe sarve rupyamtv ad vrd[b]hmar}akilvi^am 
am avindam | 

At the beginning perhaps sodayanam would be a better reading; 
for gisyantu probably siksanti; colon after devah. Read rupyanti 
tad, and probably avindan. 

tasmdi tad druhydd didam ndyad yo no tisthdd yo no jd-[6]tdsmin. 

I vrahmanasya kilvisarh ndthitasya sodaryatdm ischato vrdhmane-^] 
§u I 

I would suggest druhyad; for dldaih we might think of didyan 
but it does not yield a very good meaning. Read ‘ti§thad and 
jato ‘smin; also kilbigaih and icchato. 

uttisthad vrdhmands sarh vidadhvam jitarii ydcami punar ditu sarvarii 
indrdgnl i’f-[8]sre deeds te me jitam punar d vardhayantu z 

For yacami we might read yacchami; place colon after sarvam. 
Pada c lacks several sjdlables; jitam is probable in d. 

sa dirgham dyus krnoti supra-[9\jdye jigischati | yo vrdhmanasya 
vrdhmano huto nnatu kilvise \ 

Read suprajayai and probablj' jigigati in b; for d perhaps huto 
‘nnam atti kilbise. 
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ndsya ]10] prajdrh sarvo hanti na rudro hanti nasani z yo vrahma- 
ndsya vrdhmarias satydrii [11] vadati kllvise | 

In b read nasanih, in c vrahmanasya, in d kilbise. The margin 
suggests satye in d. 

tvdm somapUho juguthe nfcaksad grdvabhis saha yo vrd-[12] 
vrdhmanasydstdrh hfdas surydivdpdlupat tamah 

In a we may perhaps read tam and jughuse, in b nrcakga : in c yo 
vrahmanasyastaih, supposing that hrdas is a corrupted verb form. 
For d read surya ivapalupat tamah. 

ya utthdya kilvise vrd-[13\hmanasydmnam discharhn avdyate utainam 
dydvdprthm santaptdrhmathditv aktasya [14] panthdrh z 5 z anu 3 z 
Read: ya utthaya kilbise vrahmanasyannam ecchann avayate 
I utainam dyavaprthivi santaptam athaitv rtasya pantham 
z 13 z 5 z anu 3 z 

The suggestions offered in this hjonn will be recognized as 
tentative; the division into stanzas is not wholly satisfactory. 
The main outlines are fairly clear but many details are obscure, — 
at least to me. 

16 

[fll0al4] nava ca yd navatis carudha vaksandnu 1 7/o-[15]dos tas sarvd 
yisyanty anuttds pratthajno mayah 

In ab read carudha vakgana anu; for c probably itas tas sarva 
na§yantv as in S; in d anuttas might be possible, and also manyah, 
but pratthajno seems hopeless. Stt 1—3 here are similar to S 6.25 
but varj" widely in the b and d padas. 

sapta ja yas saptatis cdrudha [16] vaksandnu ] yadas tas sarvd 
nisyanty dnuttdh pratthajno mayas 
In a read ca yas; the rest as in st 1. 

pafica ja yd pa-\n\ncasas cdrudha vak§ar}dnu [ yadas tas sarva 
nasyanty anuttds pratthajno [18] mayah 

In a read ca yah pancake; the rest as in st 1. 

uriibhydrii dvesthivadbhydm parfnibhydrh bhansamah striyd jdrdiva 
putthagma pra-[19]mrnlmasi | 

In a read te ‘gthivadbhyam, in b bhansasah, and cf S 2.33.5; 
for c we might consider striya jarayv iva, tho it is short; in d we 
might read putthagin as an accusative plural, but I cannot deduce 
a satisfactory meaning for it. The form pratthajno of Stt 1-3 is 
probably a corruption of putthagi. Edgerton thinks of jara in c. 
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anasrptdrh ahane§u jmk^nMth pdpiydrh kamidvatirh [fllOb] tdm 
etdrh tasyundm daslm pradahatas cyukdkarj.i | 

For a I suggest as a possible reading anusrptam dahanegu, and 
for b puk^nam paplm samidvatim. In c read dasyunam dasim, 
in d pradahetas. 

prapatdti sukajhdli SMA:e-[2]§ kukltako yathd | svakve te tripurh 
dhuksami sd nasi^asi putthagi j 
With putthage pada d can stand; I can do nothing with the 
rest. 

yaddsyd-[3]s sukve dahebhyada murdkdnam agnind | tdm eld tasyund 
ddsim pratthagena la-[4]yisyate j 
In the margin dahebhyada is corrected to dahed ya(da). 

In a read srakye dahed; for c we should probably read the 
same form as in 5c: for pada d the best I can offer is putthage no 
lavi§yate. 

samvatsaram ajaro surebhya§ patarii krimlt. | yatra ksettrasya dur- 
gandhi ul te [5] tarn nyahcanarh 
For padas ab I can offer nothing beyond the division of the 
words. In c read kgetrasya, and for d tat ta etan nyancanam. 

nditai tava mdtfyam sthdm na te ta nyancanam. asmdkam etad 
inrebhyo [6’ devdis prajananam kflam. z 

In a I would suggest satrnam sthama, which would seem more 
probable if te stood for tava; for b read na ta etan nyancanam. 
The rest seems correct. 

girole smi putam udakarh himavatsu tatropa praskadya [7] nftu 
prajdmi yuthega putthagi | 

In a perhaps we may read karoti te ‘smai putam; in b tad 
udakam would improve the rh 5 rthm. In cd we might possibly 
read nii;u prajami yuthegan puttha^. 

sa txam gobhir asvdi§ prajayd prajananam bhava | [8] yo md tatra 
prdhifi yatra jwantu bhadrayah z 1 z 

Read: sa tvam gobhir a§vai§ prajaya prajananarn bhava | yo 
ma tatra prahaigir yatra jivanti bhadraya z 11 z 1 z 

It is evident that the emendations suggested are based almost 
entirely on palseography; the first four stanzas give a hint of the 
intent of the hymn, but uncertainty as to the word putthagi adds 
to the too numerous difficulties in the rest. 
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17 

(§ 19.19) 

[fllObS] mittras prthi-[9]vyodakramat tarn purarh pra payami va \ 
tarn a vi'sat tarii pra visatu srd va sa-[10]ma ca varma ca yaschatu \ 
vdyur antarantariksenos suryo divas candramd naksattrdi-[ll] 
r u 1 soma osadMbhft. yajno daksinabhrt. samudro nadibhrt. 
vrahma vrahma-[\2\ cdribhrt. indro vlryenodakrdmat tain devd- 
mftenodakrdman tdrii purarii pra [13] naydmi va [ te md visantu te 
md pra visantu te 1 vas carma ca varma ca yaschatu | [14] prajdpatih | 
prajdbhir udakrdmat tdrh puram pra naydmi va ] tdm d visa-[15]ntu 
td pra visantu sd vas sarma ca varma ca yaschatu z 2 z 

Read: mitras prthiv'j'odakramat tarn puram pra nayami vati | 
tarn a vi§ata tam pra visata sa vas sarma ca varma ca yacchatu 
z 1 z vaj’ur antariksenodakramat tam ° ° | ° ° z 2 z suryo divodak- 
ramat tarn ° ° | ° ° z 3 z candrama naksatrair udakramat tam 
° ° I ° ° z 4 z soma osadhibhir udakramat tam ° ° ] ° ° z 5 z 
yajno dak§inabhir udakramat tam ° ° [ ° ° z 6 z samudro nadibhir 
udakramat tam°°l°°z7z \Tahma vrahmacaribhir udakramat 
tam ° ® I ° ° z 8 z indi'o \iryenodakramat tam ° ° ° ° z 9 z deva 
amrtenodakramans tam ® ° [ ° ° z 10 z prajapatih prajabhir udakra- 
mat tarn puraih pra iiayami val) | tam a \’i§ata tain pra vi§ata sa 
va§ sarma ca varma ca j-acchatu z 1 1 z 2 z 

18 

[fllOblS] sainjafija~[lQ]ntas prakrsanta yad vo devd upocire ] tdm 
ebhyas satyd mdsini indra khalvdm [17] samrddhayah 

For pada a sam\Tajantas prakrsanto would seem good; pada 
b can stand; in c I am not sure of the division of words, but 
have thought of masam to match khalvam; in d read khalvan 
samarddhayah. 

anadvahas satydvdnas strain spnotii me vacah | atrdMta-[18]d vijdyate 
tat parjanyo bhi vovr§at. 

Read krnotu in b; in c atra hy etad might stand; in d ‘bhi 
vivr§at seems possible. 

divydpo va sakvartr anu mantu gahvare j [19] urjasvatl ghrtavati^ 
payasvatlr drse bhavatha md giihd ] 

For pada a read di^ya apo vai sakvarTr, in b ramantu; in c 
urjasvatir. 

ud ehi [20] vdjintvaii purnapdtrd tvislmati duhdnd pusa raksatd | 
kd- [fllla] mam esdih sam d ppiah 
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Read po§am rakgathah in c; correct punctuation. Pada a 
appeared above in 12.6c. 

ahihsltd phalavati satavaUarh virohatu imam saha-[2]srabhogdsyd 
indra updvatu | 

Read ahinsita in a, ^atavaMa in b; in cd we might safely read 
imam sahasrabhogam asya ° . 

asvind phdlam kalpayetdm updvatu VThaspa~[2,]tih yathamad bahu- 
dhdnyam ayakmarh bahupdurusam | 

Read phalam in a, yathasad in c, and ° ptirugam in d. This 
stanza occiu-s also in KauS 20.5. 

yad VO devd uposire ( [4] iha bhuyas sydd iti | iha tarn utprndrh 
vayarh devim upahvaydmahe 

In pada a read upocira without following colon; if utprnaih is 
good padas cd can stand; but cf above, 11.9b. 

i-[5\darh va utprndd iti sphdtim va utpptdd iti j rdsirh me vardhayad 
iti [6] sphdtim cakdro bahukdra sphirasphostdya mak§ikah 
If the colon is left where it is, the first three padas may stand, 
tho the change of person is sudden; fbr de I would suggest 
sphatiihkaro bahukaras sphirasphofaya makgikah. 

asmih dhdm nupyate [7] yavo vrthir atho tilah tasya grhTjlta yat krtaih 
parik§dya catussatarii 

For pada a read asmin dhaman ny upyate; in d perhaps 
paricayya. 

sa-[^]rkdryavan naydvas ca krdivft kihca yad VTse | tad vdi sphdtir 
updyaU [9j sarvam evdtiricyasi | 

The following is a possible form for this stanza: gakaravan 
nayavac ca kriyavat kin ca yad vrse | tad vai sphMir upayati 
sarvam evatiricyate. 

saharii jane para jahi sahasrdposamandaye J [10] bahvl nosadhl 
bhava samudras^yeva samsrava z S z 

Read: sahan jane para jahi sahasraposamandaye | bahvi na 
osadhe bhava samudrasyeva samsravah z 11 z 3 z 

19 

[flllalO] djyad ajas sa-[ll]mabhavad desebhya odandya yendtipasyan 
vrhaspatis sa vdi pahcodano [12] bharat. j catudhriyatdrh samabhava 
I odanas tvam vrhaspate j ajajydj jdtas sa [13] esdm pahcaino bhava 
dhumena divam dpnoty antyariksam adho^and j dikdpno-[\A\ 
tu caksusd ajas pahcamodanasyavah | yat te mdtd yat te pitd bhrdiaro 
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3/a-[15]s ca mesvd | ajarh pancodanam paktva sarve tarn upafivita | yat 
te purve [16] pardgatapare pitaras ca ye [ tebkyo ghftasya kullltu 
satadharam vinrtim [17] ye sarvada dadaty evara caranty odanarh te 
vai yamasya rajyad uttare ZoA:asa-[18]<e | natiratrapnotu ndinam 
apnoty ukthyah nagni^tomdpnoty ajarh pahcduda-[19]na7h savarh 
dasardtrer}a samyato dvadasahena kalpate | dlrghamatreria [20] sam- 
yato ja§ pahcdudanas savah ya e§dth barhisyarn sarvarh yan na^tarh 
yas ca [flllb] sa j yatarh yas ca stenopdyati ya esdrh pahcamo 
bhava | yd purvarh patirh vitvd yathdnnarh [2] . vindate param. 
pahcaudanarndanarh ca tdv atarh pacato na vy dhcatah j samdnaloko 
[3] bhavati punarbhavdparas patih ajarh ca pahcodanarh dak.firiya- 
jyotiqarh dadat. [4] z Jf z 

Read: ajyad ajas samabhavad desebhya odanaya | yenatipasyan 
vrhaspatis sa vai pancaudano ‘bhavat z 1 z catu^ srayatam sama- 
bhava odanas tvam \7haspate | aja ajyad jatas sa e§am pancamo 
bhava z 2 z dhumena divam apnoty antariksam athosmana ] di^ 
apnoti cak§usa aja§ pancaudanas savah z 3 z yat te mata yat 
te pita bhrataro yac ca te svasa | ajam pancaudanam paktva 
sarve tain upajivata z 4 z ye te purve paragata apare pitara^ ca ye 
I tebhyo ghftasya kulyaitu §atadhara vyundati z 5 z ye sarvada 
dadati ye vwain caranty odanam | te vai yamasya rajyad uttare 
loka asate z 6 z natiratra apnoti nainam apnoty ukthyah | 
nagni$toma apnoty ajarh pancaudanam savam z 7 z da^atrena 
samyato dvadasahena kalpate | dirghamatrena samyato ‘jas 
pancaudanas savah z 8 z yad esaih barhisyarn sarvam yan naMarh 
yac ca saihyatam j yac ca tenopayati sa e§aih pancamo bhava 
z 9 z ya purvain patirh vittvathanyaih vindate ‘param | pan- 
caudanaih ca tav ajarh pacato na vy ancatah z 10 z samanaloko 
bhavati punarbhuvaparas patih | ajarh ca pancaudanarh dak- 
^inajyotii^am dadat z 11 z 4 z 

In 2a the emendation may not be wholly satisfactory as to form 
but the intent seems fairly sure. St 5 is S 18.3.72, the reading 
of which is adopted; Stt 10 and 11 appear § 9.5.27 and 28, with 
variation in lOd. 

20 

[flllb4] suryo md varcasokrtukrtdm asvinobhd | aditya iirdhva [5] 
uttararh asdu md varcasoksatu | varcasd math pitur agnir varcasd 
md vrJiaspa-[6]tih surdyds sicyamdndyds kxldla varcasenasd tena 
mdsasvino-{7]bha | uk§atdth puskarasraja | varcasvdn me sukham 
astu rocamdnarh f2sdsa-[8]Ai j yo md hiJ-anyavarcasath kphomi 
pasyatd priyarh | madhor aharh madhu-l9]taro madhuman mad- 
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humaMarah | mam anu pravisantu varca j-^abho vasitdm iva | [10] 
yada mam janamdnam avarcasvasd kantkradam | yatha kanikradas 
ca-[ll]mriz varcasa ca hhagena ca | varcasdgni ma dadhati varcaso 
yadati su-[12]ryah yavad varco god dhirhiranyas tavan me varco 
hhuydt. z ydvat tvarh de-[lS\va suryodyann abhaiva pasyasi \ tavan 
ma varcasdbhy ava pasya parno bhagasyd-[14]ham bhutvd uk^arii 
varcaso ratharh \ sa md vahatu sarvadd \ yusmantaih suvarcasam 
bha-[15\bhagendhaTh parihito varcasd dravinena ca | yathd cardni 
son>o-[16]<io rocamdnarh vibhdvasuh yaxd md bhagdgamad evd md 
varcdgamat. [17] evd md tejdgamad evd md yasdgamat. hirar^yena 
cakrerpi bhaga-[l8]sydpihato grhah tarn yugjdpi vrahmarid tasya me 
dattam asvind dattarh me [19] puskarasrajah z anu 5 zz ity athar- 
variikapdippalddasd-[2Q]khdydTh a§tamas kdridds samdptah z z 

Read: suryo ma varcasokgatuksatam asvinobha | aditya urdhva 
uttarann asau ma varcasok^atu z 1 z varcasa main fpitur agnir 
varcasa ma vrhaspatib 1 surayas sicyamanayas kilalo varcasa 
yena | tena mam asvinobha uk§atam puskarasraja z 2 z varcasvan 
me mnkbam astu rocamanam vi§asahi | yo ma hiranyavarcasam 
krnomi paiyatam priyam z 3 z madhor aham madhutaro ma- 
dhuman madhumattaralj | mam anu pravi^atu varca r§abho 
vaSitam iva z 4 z yada mam janamanam favarcasvasa kanikradamt 
1 atha kanikradac carani varcasa ca bhagena ca z 5 z varcasagnir 
ma dadati varcasa dadati suryah | yavad Jvarco gor hiranyasya 
tavan me varco bhuyat z 6 z yavat tvam deva suryodyann abhy 
ava paiyasi | tavan ma varcasabhy ava pasya * * z 7 z purno 
bhagasyaham bhutva taksan varcaso ratham | sa ma vahatu 
sarvadayusmantam suvarcasam z 8 z bhagenaham parihito varcasa 
dravinena ca | yatha carani sarvada rocamano vibhavasuh z 9 z 
eva ma bhaga agamad eva ma varca agamat | eva ma teja agamad 
eva ma ya^ agamat z 10 z hiranyayena cakrena bhagasyapihito 
grhah | tarn tyugjapi vrahmana tasya me dattam asvina dattam 
me pu§karasraja z 11 z 5 z anu 5 z 

ity atharvanikapaippaladasakhayam astama§ kandas samap- 
tah z 

In st 2a ° mannapatir might be considered as a possibility. All 
of Sab seems unclear to me: in 11c yunje api might be possible. 
The lacima indicated in 7d is my conjecture. 
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Few mammals, probably, have so forcibly impressed themselves 
upon the imaginations of the peoples coming in contact with 
them as has the elephant. Living, he has not only been the 
noblest of big game animals, but has shown himself susceptible of 
taming and of utilization in a variety of ways for the purposes of 
peace, of war, and of religion. Dead, his ivory has been eagerly 
sought after, and from palaeohthic times has formed one of the 
principal media for the expression of the esthetic impulses of the 
artist. It would seem, in fact, that the ancient trade in ivory 
has not as yet had accorded to it the study which it merits. Trade 
of a sort, more often than not probably of an intermittent, tribe- 
to-tribe variety, has of course been going on the world over, from 
an extremely early period; and in the long run it has no doubt 
played a more important part in the diffusion of culture elements 
than any other agency. Early commerce, however, in the very 
nature of the case was always restricted to certain very definite 
classes of objects — those, namely, which combined in themselves 
the qualities of high value, of durability, and of easy transport. 
Among such were amber, jade, spices, and silk. Such, too, in a 
preeminent degree, was ivory. 

In view of the really great importance of the ivory trade in all 
ages, it seems rather curious that so httle attention has been 
paid hitherto to the distribution of the elephant in protohistoric 
and early historic times. It is the purpose of this paper to present 
a brief synopsis of the available data concerning the Asiatic 
elephant and the traffic in its ivory during the earlier historical 
periods in regions where it has now disappeared, and particularly 
in ancient China. 

We are indebted for our first definite notices of the elephant in 
western Asia to the Egj'ptian monuments, and especially to those 
of the XVIIIth Djmasty. These not only mention ivory, both in 
the tusk and in the form of manufactured articles, among the 
items of tribute and booty brought to Egypt as a result of the 
S3Tian expeditions of the Pharaohs; but the living animals them- 
selves are spoken of more than once in the same connection. 
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Thothmes II, for example, received elephants brought to him 
by his Syrian tributaries, a fact’which indicates not merely that 
the animal existed in western Asia but that it was already being 
tamed.i Again, a httle later, Thothmes III is recorded as having 
slain no less than a hundred and twenty elephants, for the sake 
of their ivory, in a great himt in the land of Nii, in northern S 3 Tia, 
not far from the great bend of the Euphrates; the killing of so 
large a number on a single occasion indicates that the creature 
must then have occurred in considerable herds.^ 

It may be suggested in this connection that perhaps the area 
imder discussion was inhabited not by the Asiatic but by the 
African elephant. For we know that Egypt itself was the home 
of the latter in predynastic times and it is comparatively but a 
short distance from the valley of the Nile to northern Syria. 
This suggestion, however, is definitely negatived by the manner 
of representing the Syrian elephant on the monuments, where it 
is clearly shown with the high concave forehead and small ears 
of the Asiatic type, as distinct as possible from the low convex 
skull and enormous ears of the African form.^ 

The Assyrian notices, dealing with a period somewhat later, 
teU much the same story. Tiglath-Pileser I (co. 1100 B.C.) 
tells us that he killed ten elephants and took four alive in the 
Haran region, along the middle Euphrates, not so very far, in fact, 
from the scene of the great hunt of Thothmes III on the other 
side of the same river nearly fom hundred years earlier.^ Again, 
in the first haK of the 9th century, elephants are mentioned among 
the animals kept in the menagerie of Ashur-nazir-pal at Kalhu.® 
Additional and extremely interesting information regarding the 
former distribution of the Asiatic elephant is also given by the 
famous Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser II, dating from about 
the middle of the same centurj'. This monument enumerates 
among the articles of tribute received from the coimtries of Yakin 
and Adini, near the head of the Persian Gulf, both ivory and 


* Dr. J. H. Breasted, A History of Egypt (New York, 1905), p. 271. 

* Breasted, op. cit. p. 304. 

* Breasted, op. cit. p. 130. 

*Cf. Revue d’ethnographie, No. 3 (1884), p. 281; also Gaston Maspero, 
The Struggle of the Nations (London, 2nd edit., 1910), p. 285. 

‘ A. T. Olmstead, in JAOS 37. 177. 

' Olmstead, JAOS, 38. 250. 
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elephant skins.^ These items, and particularly the latter, would 
suggest that the elephant was native to those regions; but on the 
other hand they might conceivably have been imported overseas 
from India, so that this evidence is not quite decisive for the 
former existence of the elephant there. About another statement 
upon this same monument, however, there can be little doubt. 
Among the various items of tribute from the land of Musri are 
mentioned living elephants. Now Musri has, it is true, been 
somewhat variously located; but in this instance it is apparently to 
be identified with a region lying somewhere to the northeast of 
the center of the Assyrian power, and not far from the southern 
extremity of the Caspian Sea. Most writers who have touched 
upon this question have taken it for granted that these elephants 
must somehow have been obtained ultimately from India, merely 
because that is the nearest land where elephants are now found. 
That this assumption is a wholly gratuitous one need scarcely 
be said. Fortunately we have independent confirmation of the 
Assyrian statements regarding the occurrence of elephants in the 
south Caspian region. Ancient Persian traditions embodied in 
the Shdhndma speak of the hero Rustum killing numerous elephants 
in battle in Mazanderan, in the course of his war with the king of 
that country.* With the fullest possible allowance for the im- 
historical character of these legends, yet, taken in connection 
with the Assyrian statements, they surely render it probable, 
if not certain, that, as Sir John Malcolm suggested long ago,® 
elephants must once have abounded in the warm, humid, and well 
wooded country about the southern shores of the Caspian Sea. 

Of the vast importance of the part played by ivory in the 
aesthetic life of the ancient peoples of Mediterranean and Meso- 
potamian regions it is unnecessary to speak here. Much of this 
ivory we know was drawn from Africa and from India; but part 
of it, at least in the earlier periods, was undoubtedly of western 
Asiatic origin, as in fact the monuments show to have been the 
case in Egj pt. 


’ Cf. article by Rev. V. Scheil on ‘The Inscriptions of Shalmaneser II,’ in 
Records of the Past, S. S., Xo. IV., p. 79; also Rev. Wm. Houghton, “On the 
Mammalia of the Assyrian Sculptures,’ Transactions of the Society of Bibliail 
Archaeology, vol. V. (1877), p. 348. 

^Shdhndma (Triitner's Oriental Series), vol. 2, p. 73 sq. 

» Col. Sir John Malcolm, The History of Persia (2 vols., London, 1815), vol. 
1, p. 35 and note. 
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Exactly when the elephant finally disappeared from western 
Asia, although it had apparently done so well before the middle 
of the first millennium B.C., we do not know. We hear nothing 
more of its occurrence there for some centuries, until the battle 
of Gaugamela, in 331 B.C., when an Indian contingent from the 
west bank of the Indus is recorded to have brought with it fifteen 
elephants.*® As a result of the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
the custom of using elephants in war was borrowed for a season 
in western regions; but the animals thus employed were all drawn 
at first from India, and, later on, to some extent from northern 
Africa, where, although now extinct, the species still survived for 
some centuries after the beginning of the Christian Era. Indirect 
evidence of the fact that the elephant had entirely disappeared 
from those countries in Asia west of India in which it formerly 
occurred is afforded bj^ the marches of Alexander himself; for 
as it happens, the route followed by him led through every one 
of those regions, and yet we hear nothing as to wild elephants 
being found by him in any of them. 

The history of the elephant in India does not fall within the 
scope of this paper. It is worth remarking, however, that a 
people called the Seres are mentioned by classical writers as being 
great elephant users, while the same name was undoubtedly that 
by which the ancient Chinese were best known to the western 
world. Greek and Roman writers, from the time of Ktesias 
downward, mention the Seres repeatedly, in a large proportion 
of instances in such a way as to indicate conclusively that the 
people whom they had in mind were the Chinese. That the 
name was also applied to various Indian peoples, however, is 
beyond doubt; and it was the latter clearly who were the elephant 
users — not the Seres of China. 

Of any occurrence of the elephant in ancient times in the regions 
north of India and Iran there is practically no evidence. As will 
presently appear, the creature once existed, and that well within 
the historical period, in western China, in an area adjoining what 
is now the arid Central Asiatic region. And as has been seen it 
was also in all pa-obability once found at the opposite extremity of 
this desert belt, in the district around the southern end of the 
Caspian. Granted that former greater degree of humidity which 
seems to have prevailed in this now dry central zone, there is no 


M Arrian, Anabasis, 6k. 3, cb. 8. 
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reason apparently why the elephant might not then have extended 
from northern Iran right aroimd to western China, through the 
basins of the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Tarim. But direct 
evidence that this was actually the case is wanting. True, there 
are various references to elephants in connection with this region, 
some of them legendary, others undoubtedly historical. In the 
Shdhndma, for instance, we are told that one of the allies of 
Afrasiyab, the king of Chin (which has been conjecturally identified 
with the ancient Chinese state of Ch’in, occupjdng the modern 
Shen-hsi and Kan-suh) made use of war elephants. Buddhist 
records of the post-Christian period also speak of elephants in 
these parts, while there are occasional references to their being 
sent by some of the petty Central Asiatic states as tribute to the 
court of Cliina. All these statements, however, have to do with 
tame elephants; and in spite of the enormous difficulty of trans- 
porting such bulky animals over the passes between India and 
Turkestan it is perhaps the case that these animals were aU 
originally obtained from the valley of the Indus. The Chinese 
wTiter, ila T'uan-lin, it is true, speaks of the fauna of the land 
of the T’iao-chi (who were perhaps the people we know as the 
Tajiks) in such a way as to imply, apparently, that the elephant 
was native there; but the passage is too ambiguous to build upon.“ 

That the elephant ever existed during the historic period in 
any of the great Asiatic islands except Ceylon, Siunatra, and 
Borneo, where it still occurs, and in Sulu, where it was exterminated 
by the ^loros about a himdred years ago,‘^ there is no reason to 
believe, although fossil forms occur in them as far north as Japan. 
In China, however, the case is far otherwise. Here once more we 
come upon distinct and indisputable references to the elephant, 
and that too within comparatively recent times. 

Three or four thousand years ago, when the ancient cultiue of 
the country was taking form in the lower Yellow River Valley, 


The Works of Sir WiUiom Jones (London. 1807), vol. (1, p. 146. 

Quoted by Remusat, Xoinraiu mehinges asiatiques, 1. 206. 

” The elephants of Sulu are known to have been feral, and the same is perhaps 
true of those in North Borneo, although the evidence here is less conclusive. 
On the latter, see The China Rerieu-, 7. 3; upon the former, Dr. N. M. Saleeby, 
‘The Histor>- of Sulu,’ in PMicolions of the Bureau of Science, Dwisian of 
Ethnology, vol. 4, part 3, Manila, 1908, pp. 150, 161, 165, 168; also Capt. 
Thomas Forrest, Voyage to New Guinea,’ pp. 320-335; Forrest visited 
Jolo toward the end of the 18th centurj’. 
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China north of the Yangtse was a region of wide expanses of 
grassland, of rolling prairie and flat alluvial plain, with considerable 
forest, particularly in the hilly districts of the modern Shan-timg 
and Shan-hsi and western Ho-nan; there were, too, innumerable 
shallow lakes, reedy meres, and vast extents of swamp. The 
climate, though continental, was perhaps rather milder than now, 
and there appears to have been a somewhat greater degree of 
humidity. 

The aspect of the country which we now call southern China 
was widely different. There, instead of wide alluvial plains, was 
a picturesque region of mist-veiled hills and quickening streams 
and blowing woodland, with a warm, moist climate and a very 
rich vegetation partaking throughout much of the area of a 
subtropical nature, while in the extreme south its character was, 
as it still is, genuinely tropical. 

This distinction in the aspect of the two halves of the country 
and the type of their vegetation is reflected too in their fauna. 
According to Wallace, the bulk of China Proper belongs to the 
Manchurian subregion of the Palaearctic region, while the south 
is embraced in the Oriental region, the hne between the two 
zoological provinces extending roughly along the southern 
border of the Yangtse valley.'^ In ancient times, however, the 
boundary appears to have been farther to the north, for many at 
least of the larger mammalian forms of the Oriental region are 
found occurring then throughout the Yangtse valley and even to 
the north of it; among these were the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
and the tapir. 

At the commencement of their true historical period, a little 
less than three thousand years ago, the ancient Chinese people 
formed a congeries of semi-independent feudal states located 
on both sides of the lower course of the Yellow River, under the 
sway of a ruler of rather primitive king-priest type, and possessing 
an archaic but verj^ rich Bronze Age civilization. 

T his ancient culture has of late been attracting no httle notice 
for its achievements in the realm of the aesthetic. Heretofore it 
has been best known for its splendid sacrificial vessels of bronze, 
decorated in a highly conventionalized and largely geometric 
sjTnbohsm and unsurpa.ssed anywhere else for their barbaric 


“ A. R. Wallace, The Geographical DislrUnUion of Animals (London, 1876), 
vol. 1, p. 220 sq., and map at beginning of volume. 
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grandeur and their monumental simplicity and majesty. For 
our knowledge of the development of Chinese art in other fields 
we have thus far been dependent upon surviving literary remains; 
for archaeological excavation upon any adequate scale has yet 
to be undertaken in China. But these written sources are sufficient 
to show that the high standards attained by the bronze-foimder 
were equalled by the worker in wood, in jade, in silk, in leather, 
in featherwork, and notably in ivory. 

Chinese ivory workers have always stood in the very front 
rank of their craft. For intricacy and grace of design, for complete 
mastery of technique, and for skill in execution, some of the 
modern products of the Canton shop)s have probably never been 
excelled. The ancient Chinese work in ivory, with its roots 
extending far back into prehistoric time,’® belonged to an entirely 
different school of art, with designs based primarily upon the 
same magico-religious symbolism displayed by the great bronze 
vessels. 

The purposes for which ivory was used by the ancient Chinese 
craftsman, and his manner of using it, were practically the same 
as was the case in ancient Babylonia and Assyria and Egypt and 
the old Aegean lands. This parallelism, in fact, extends so far 
and in such detail, particularly in point of technique, that it is 
difficult not to feel that there must have been some interchange 
of ideas, in all probability along the line of the ancient trade route 
through Central Asia. For instance, in both regions ivory in 
early times was very extensively used as a decorative inlay on 
wood; and in both, as the supply became gradually less, the 
expedient was adopted of replacing it with mother-of-pearl. 

Ivor}" is mentioned in the Chou-li, or ‘Ritual of the Chou 
Dj-nasty,’ as one of the ‘eight raw materials.’ One of the prm- 
cipal uses to which it was put was the adornment of woodwork of 
various sorts, including chariots of state, which were decorated 
with a richness hardly equalled in the cars of the warriors of 
Pharaoh or the heroes of Homer.’* It was used too in the man- 
ufacture of weapons for bow-tips, archers’ thimbles, and sword 


“ The character for ‘elephant’ (Xo. 4287, p. 440, in GUes’ Dictionary, edit. 
1892) has the secondary meaning of ‘ivory’ and of ‘figure’ or ‘image’; the 
latter, in spite of the fanciful conjectures of later Chinese scholars, undoubtedly 
point to the use of ivoiy for the carving of amulets and the like in very ancient 
timra. 

“ Le Tcheoii4i, ou RUes des Tcheou (tsl. Edouard Biot, 1851), Bk. 27. 4. 
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hilts. It also appears in the form of various articles of dress and 
the toilet, such as amulets, combs, and hairpins; for the Chinese 
noble of that day wore his hair long and done up in a knot on the 
top of the head.*’ In the form of a spike, used for untjdng knots 
(the ancient Chinese used no buttons in fastening their garments), 
it was worn suspended at the girdle, its assumption being one of 
the tokens of maturity.*® Ivory goblets are also mentioned;*® 
and the tyrant Chou Hsin, last ruler of the ancient Shang djuiasty, 
is said to have been the first to employ ivory as the material for 
his chopsticks. For the present the earhest extant specimens of 
Chinese worked ivory which we can even approximately date 
appear to be those accidentally unearthed some years ago at 
An-yang Hsien, in northern Ho-nan, on the site of one of the 
capitals of this same dynasty; these are probably of the latter 
half of the second millenniiun B. C., and consist of amulets and 
minor ornaments of very archaic type. 

To meet such a demand the supply must have been both large 
and constant; and, in view of the conditions governing trade in 
ancient times, it must in all probability have been drawn from 
some source close at hand. Such, in fact, from the surviving 
records, we know to have been the case. 

That the elephant formerly existed in ancient China Proper 
itself — that is, in what we know nowadays as North China — is 
more than probable.’® But it appears to have become quite 
extinct there by the time of the earliest contemporary historical 
records that have come down to us — that is, by the beginning of 
the first mill ennium B. C. — and to have survived in popular 
recollection only as one of the dangerous and destructive wild 
animals of the region which were subdued by the mighty heroes 
of old. The story that the mythical emperor Shun had elephants 
to plow his fields and birds to weed the grain’* is of course pure 
folklore; but it suggests at least that in the days when the legend 
took form elephants were believed to have existed once upon a 


** The Book of Odes (Legge’s translation), Pt. 1, Bk. 4. 3. 

»« Odes, Pt. 1, Bk. 5. 6. 

*’ John Steele, The I-li (London, 1917; Probsthain’s Oriental Series), 1. 131, 
134, 158. 

Biot ( Journal asiatique, Dec., 1843 ) in placing the northern limit of the 
elephant in ancient China at 28°, was imdoubtedly in error, for it can be 
^own to have extended at least as far north as latitude 35°. 

“ The l^end is quoted in The Chinese Reposilory, 6 (1837), p. 131. 
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time in northern China. Better authenticated, perhaps, is the 
statement that the illustrious Duke of Chou, who is believed 
to have flourished about eleven himdred years before our era, 
drove away the tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses, and elephants which 
infested the land in his day.“ His success with the tigers and 
leopards, unfortvmately, was only partial; but that the elephant, 
and perhaps, too, the rhinoceros, disappeared from northern China 
at about that time is probable enough. 

This legendary evidence regarding the former existence of the 
elephant in northern China is confirmed in a measure by the 
extremely early occurrence of the written character denoting 
that animal; the importance of the creature in the life of the 
people is indicated by this very fact that it had devoted to it one 
of the extremely small number of primitive pictographs which 
constituted the Chinese system of writing in the days of its be- 
ginnings. Its failure however to pass into mythology as did the 
alligator and the rhinoceros (memories of which undoubtedly 
contributed to the later concepts of the dragon and the h’i-lin) 
suggests that so far as the ancient Chinese culture area proper 
was concerned, its extinction and consequent passing out of the 
popular imagination must have taken place rather early. The 
same conclusion must be drawn, too, from the relatively unim- 
portant and scarcely recognizable designs to which it gave rise 
in the ancient symboUc art. The part which the elephant plays 
in the popular mjiihology and art of the present day is of course 
due to much later Indian and Buddhistic influences. 

The written evidence, such as it is, is in entire harmony with 
the foregoing conclusion. Contemporarj" mention of the elephant 
as a native of any of the original Chinese states is wholly lacking. 
References to ivorv', both as a raw material and as a worked 
product, are, on the other hand, very niunerous; but these invari- 
ably point to southern regions then quite outside the ancient 
Chinese culture-area as the source of supply. The Book of Odes, 
one of the oldest of surviving hteraiy' remains, teUs us that the 
wild non-Chinese tribes of the Hwai river region paid a tribute 
which consisted in part of ivory. The same is recorded, by the 
Chou-li, of the districts of Yang and Ching, which between them 
included pretty much the whole of the Yangtse valley below the 


“ Legge, The Life and Works of Mencius (London, 1875) Bk. 3, Pt. 2, 
chap. 9. 
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famous gorges; this name ‘Ching,’ by the way, means ‘the jungle,’ 
and indicates something of the character of the country in those 
days; it was in this region', about seven or eight hundred years 
before our era, that the ‘barbarian’ kingdom of Ch’u arose. The 
Yu-kung, which in its present form probably dates from a time 
fairly early in the first millennium B. C., speaks of the ‘Country 
of Docile Elephants’ (Yu-hsiang Chou^) in what is now southern 
Ho-nan; this name, if it means anything at all, rather suggests 
not only that elephants were found in this section of Central 
China then, but that they were actually tamed. It is perhaps 
significant that the non-Chinese state of Ch’u, already mentioned, 
where, as will presently appear, elephants were tamed, later 
occupied part of this same region. In the Shan Hai Ching, which, 
whatever the date of its present recension, undoubtedly contains 
very ancient elements, mention is made of elephants in the Min 
Moimtains, in what is now central Sze-ch’uan, while the Erh-ya 
records them as being plentiful in the Liang range, in the north- 
eastern part of the same province.^ The Tso-ch’uen, a com- 
mentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals of Confucius, states 
that there is much ivory in Ch’u,*’ and it further teUs us that there 
was a regular trade in ivory and hides — presmnably those of the 
rhinoceros — between Ch’u and China Proper. 

It is clear then that whatever may have been the case in pre- 
historic times, by the middle of the first millenniiun B. C. the 
habitat of the elephant in China had become restricted to the 
Yangtse valley, from Sze-ch’uan to the sea, and the regions still 
farther south and west, forming' a continuous area with those 
Indo-Chinese lands, such as Burma, the Laos, and Siam, where it 
still occurs in a native state. It is apparent too that although no 
part of this vast region came under Chinese political dominance 
in any real sense of the word until about two centuries before 
our era, a brisk trade in ivory had long been going on with the 
more advanced conununities of North China, precisely comparable 
to the old amber trade between the Mediterranean lands and the 
Baltic. 


“ Temen de Lacouperie, The Western Origins of the Ancient Chinese Civiliza- 
tion, p. 186, note 756. 

** For these and other references to the elephant in the ancient Chinese 
records, see T. de Lacouperie, loc. cit. 

“ See Legge’s translation, under years 637, 607 B.C. 
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Although there is some reason to believe that this southern 
region was originally occupied only by a sparse and very primitive 
hunting population of negrito afiBnities, at the time when it 
begins to come within the purview of history it was inhabited by 
various Mongoloid stocks, mainly, it would appear, of the Mon- 
Khmer group. Already, however, the great T’ai, or Shan, race 
had come into evidence. Exactly where this people originated 
we do not know; but its strongest and most advanced branches 
were then located in the valley of the Yangtse. 

The latter fact is not without its bearing upon the subject of 
this paper; for the Shan race has always been associated with the 
elephant in a peculiarly intimate way. This condition still holds, 
for nowhere, even in India itself, does this animal occupy such an 
important place in the life of the people as in the territories still 
inhabited by the members of the Shan race, such as Siam, for 
example, or the Shan States. The same, apparently, has been 
true from prehistoric times, when the center of gravity of the 
race was in what is now central China, far to the northeast of its 
present location. The few surviving instances of the taming 
of the elephant in ancient China refer to regions then imder Shan 
influence. Even the very name used for the creature in many 
of the languages of eastern Asia is closely akin to, if not actually 
borrowed from, the Shan word. In Siam it is chang] in the 
British Shan States this becomes tsang-, in northern China it is 
pronormced hsiang; in Cantonese, tsong; by the Hakkas, siong; 
in Annam, tong. The modern Japanese name, z6, seems to have 
come from some form like dzan^^ and was in all likehhood bor- 
rowed from one of the Yangtse River dialects. 

The earliest of all the states of the T’aic stock known to us 
historically was that of Ch'u, already referred to in connection 
with the ivory trade between the Yangtse valley and ancient 
China Proper. This state occupied a territory now comprised 
in the two provinces of Hu-peh and Hu-nan, embracing both 
banks of the middle Yangtse, and its principal capital was most 
strategically located not far from the present Ichang, just at the 
foot of the famous gorges. From the first it was aggressive and 
warlike, and at various times extended its annexations now 
northward, at the expense of the old purely Chinese states, now 


“ Cf. the Japanese ‘To, from the Chinese “T’ang,’ the name <rf the dynasty 
which ruled China, A. D. 618-906. 
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eastward, down the Yangtse, and again far to the south and west, 
into r^ons utterly unknown to the ancient Chinese themselves. 
One of its conquests in the last-named direction looks like a 
definite and well planned effort to get control of the key to the 
Indian trade route, the region between the upper waters of the 
Yangtse and those of the Irawaddj'. 

Among the various indications pointing to a connection between 
the ancient inhabitants of Ch’u and the modern peoples of the 
T’aic stock is the fact that elephants were tamed and kept at 
their court. Their motive for this does not appear; but we are 
perhaps justified in surmising that it had a religious basis. Many 
of the existing branches of the T’ai race beheve that every animal 
has a guardian spirit with mysterious powers for good and ill. 
There is also a belief among some of the Indo-Chinese peoples 
that the spirits of deceased chiefs and medicine-men enter into 
various animals, such as the tiger and the elephant, and continue 
in these forms to exert their influence on behalf of their people. 
Ideas such as these occur throughout this region, and are undoubt- 
edly at the back of the custom of reverencing white elephants, as 
in Burma and Siam. There the Buddhists with their usual 
syncretizing proclivities claim that the sacred animal is the 
incarnation of a Buddha but p)erhaps the Siamese notion that 
if the white elephant dies the king, too, will die within the year 
is a trace of an older behef,^® for we are told that anciently the 
kings of Siam called themselves ‘sons of the White Elephant,’ 
and that the proper name of the latter was taboo.^® At all events 
the peoples of Indo-China are unanimous that the white elephant 
is a necessary adjunct of royalty, and that the want of one at the 
court is most ominous.’® Perhaps it was some similar idea that 
led to the custom of keeping elephants at the comt of ancient 
Ch’u, although it is only fair to say that this is purely surmise. 
We do know, however, that the beasts were not kept confined, 
but were tamed, and taught to allow themselves to be driven or 
led by their keepers. 


” Sir John Bowring, The Kingdom and People of Siam (London, 1857), vol. 1, 
p. 471; Mrs. Ernest Hart, Picturesque Burma, Past and Present (London, 
1897), p. 167 

** Bowring, op. cit. 1. 473 (quoting Pere Bruguidre, Annates de la Foi, XXV.) 
*»IUd. 1. 473sg. 

™ Mrs. L. J. Curtis, The Laos of North Siam (Philadelphia, 1903), p. 95. 
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Toward the close of the sixth century B. C. Ch’u was invaded 
and for the moment overrun by the state of Wu, or, as the word 
was perhaps then pronounced, Ngu, another non-Chinese kingdom 
located lower down the Yangtse with its capital at the modern 
Soochow. Defeated in the field, the armies of Ch’u took refuge 
behind the walls of their capital; but these (doubtless of ranomed 
earth) were overthrown by the invaders, who directed against 
them the waters of- the Siang River. As a last resort, we are told, 
the king of Ch’u then took his elephants and tied torches to their 
tails and urged them against the inrushing enemy, but to no 
avail.^i 

This is the sole reference, so far as I am aware, to the use of the 
elephant in war in ancient China. That such use was a customary 
one seems imlikely; for in the first place, had it been so we should 
almost certainly have heard of other instances of it, as for example 
in the great work ‘On the Art of War,’ by Sim-Tzu, written just 
about this time. Moreover, the defeated king would scarcely, 
in such case, have turned to his elephants only as a last resort; 
while the method of urging them against the foe by the lose of 
fire seems rather a counsel of despair. It is curious to note that 
the general of another Shan state, Siam, in the course of a war 
with Cochin China, over two thousand years later, made use of 
precisely the same stratagem, attacking the enemy’s camp with 
several hundred elephants to whose tails burning torches were 
tied; in this instance the device met with better success, and over 
a thousand of the enemy were destroyed.^ 

The sole trustworthy reference that I have found to the use 
of the elephant in any of the arts of peace in ancient China relates 
to the construction of a tomb for a member of the royal family 
of Wu, the other non-Chinese state just mentioned as being at 
war with Ch’u; and here we are merely informed that these 
animals were employed in the execution of the work, no details 
being given, and no clue of any kind enabling us to learn whether 
the practice was a usual one or not.®® 

All that we can be certain of then is that the ancient non- 
Chinese peoples of the Yangtse basin not merely hunted the ele- 


« P. Albert Tschepe, S.J., Histoire du Royaumede Tch’ou (Changhai, 1903), 
p. 263 and note 5. 

“ Bowring, op. cit. 1. 221. 

» Prof. E. H. Parker, Ancient China Simplified (London, 1908), p. 258. 
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phant for his ivory and perhaps his skin, but that they also caught 
and tamed him and kept him at court. This, however, seems 
to have been the extent of their practice, and in fact it is perhaps 
the case that the two instances just cited of the utilization of the 
creature in any way further than this have found a place in the 
records precisely on account of their exceptional character. That 
certain Indo-Chinese peoples did eventually learn to make use 
of the elephant in various ways, and notably in war, is true.^ 
But this development did not take place imtil considerablj" later, 
and appears to have been connected in some way with the great 
expansion of Indian influence in the Bay of Bengal and adjacent 
regions, in times shortly preceding and following the commence- 
ment of the Christian Era. That it did not take place upon 
Chinese soil is certain, and although the use of elephants in war 
and pageantry was later introduced into China, it was only as an 
exotic custom, which no more took root there than it did in Med- 
iterranean regions. 

With the great increase of civilization in the Yangtse valley 
about the middle of the first millennium B. C. the elephant under- 
went a swift dimin ution in numbers. Its complete extinction 
there before the close of the 4th century B. C. may perhaps be 
inferred from a remark of a minister of Ch’u, who in the year 
308 B. C. is recorded as speaking of the stag as the noblest of the 
beasts of chase and this he would scarcely have done had 
animals like the elephant and the rhinoceros still survived in the 
country. 

In the regions farther to the west and south, however, the case 
was far otherwise. It is perhaps significant that the order in 
which the elephant disappeared in these various areas coincides 
exactly with that in which they were taken possession of by 
Chinese civilization. In the modem Sze-ch’uan, where, as we 
have already seen, elephants are noticed by the earlier Chinese 
records as numerous, they must have been found well into the 
period of the Han Dynasty (206 B. C.-220 A. D.), for we read 
that they were sent by the native chiefs as tribute to the Chinese 


” MacGowan, The Imperial History of China, p. 210, mentions an instance in 
Cochin China in the 5th centurj' A. D. The terror inspired among the Chinese 
soldiers on this occasion suggests that the elephant was quite unknown to 
them<at that period. 

“ Tschfipe, op. cit. p. 318. 
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court, at Ch’ang-an (in the modern Shen-hsi), where they were 
kept in the Imperial menagerie.’® It is perhaps worth noting 
that it was under this dynasty that the elephant was first intro- 
duced into Chinese art in a naturalistic way, in distinction from 
the far more ancient symbolic and almost unrecognizably con- 
ventionalized designs to which it had given rise in the old hieratic 
art. After the Han Dynasty, notices regarding the elephant as 
indigenous to Sze-ch’uan apparently cease, and no doubt about 
that time it underwent there too the extinction which had already 
overtaken it in the lower portions of the Yangtse valley. 

The ‘Two Kwang’ provinces (Kwang-tung and Kwang-hsi) 
though annexed long before, were not absorbed by the Chinese 
in any real sense until after the advent of the T’ang Dynasty, in 
the 7th century. Elephants had always been numerous in these 
tropical southern regions. It was no doubt because of this fact 
that the great Ch’in Shih Huang-ti gave to the province into 
which he erected the extreme southern portion of his vast domin- 
ions the name of Hsiang Kiun, or ‘Commandery of the Elephants.’ 
Under the Han Dynasty, just mentioned, which succeeded the 
Ch’in at the close of the 3rd century B. C., a portion of northern 
Kwang-hsi was known as Hsiang Chou, or ‘District of the Ele- 
phants.”’' The Shuo-wm, of the close of the first century A. D., 
defines the elephant as ‘a large beast with long proboscis and 
tusks, occurring in Kiang-nan.’’* The province of Eiang-nan 
under the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644 A. D.) consisted of the two 
modern provinces of An-hui and Kiang-hsi, lying athwart the 
lower Yangtse and representing roughly the old barbarian kingdom 
of Wu. But the Kiang-nan of the time of the Shuo-win was 
undoubtedly literally the region ‘South of the Yangtse,’ as the 
name signifies. That this was so that work itself indicates in 
another place, where it states more specifically that the elephant 
occurs in Nan-Yueh, a region now represented by the ‘Two 
Kwang’ provinces. Here, it appears, it long persisted, for it is 
said to have been numerous in southern Kwang-tung in the 7th 
<»ntxuy, while as late as the 10th we find elephants employed 
in putting to death criminals at Canton,’^ then the capital of a 
semi-independent kingdom. 


■ A. Wylie, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 11 (1882), p. 113. 

Dr. S. Wells Williams, Syllabic Dictionary (Shanghai, 1874), p. 792. 

« Cf. Rev. Frank H. Chalfant, ‘Early Chinese Writing’ (Menlmrs of the 
Carnegie Museum, vol. 4, no. 1, Sept., 1906), plate I. 

**See article in The Chinese Repository, 2. (1833), p. 151. 
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The evidence of place-names, so far as I have been able to trace 
it, confirms what we glean from the written records. Such names 
having to do with the elephant are, so far as my notes indicate, 
almost wholly absent in northern China, while in the south and 
west they are by no means unknown. Among such are Ta Hsiang 
Ling and Hsiao Hsiang Ling (‘Great Elephant Pass’ and ‘Little 
Elephant Pass’, respectively) in Sze-ch’uan, west of Mt. Omei; 
Hsiang Po (‘Elephant Neck’), a hamlet in the extreme west of 
Yiin-nan; and Hsiang Shan (‘Elephant Hill’), near Canton. 
Many of these names now have attached to them explanations 
drawn from the exploits of Buddhist saints or popular heroes;^® 
but in most instances, as is usually true in such cases, the names 
are doubtless far older than the explanations. 

It was in Yiin-nan that the elephant survived longer than any- 
where else in the region now comprised within the boundaries 
of the Chinese Republic.^* It is barely possible, in fact, that it 
may still occur in the forests at one point just within the south- 
western border of that province.^* In Yiin-nan there sprang up, 
shortly before the Christian Era, another center of Shan culture, 
which lasted, through various vicissitudes and changes of dynasty, 
imtil the 13th century, when it was swamped by the great Mongol 
flood which overwhelmed so much of Asia and Europe at that 
time. As in all Shan coimtries, so here too the elephant played 
an important part in the life of both rulers and people, in court 
pageantry, as a riding animal, and as a bearer of burdens.^ That 
it was native to the region and not drawn from Burma or other 
Indo-Chinese regions, as was the case with the elephants used by 
the Chinese emperors in later times, we know from various his- 
torical references. It would appear from the statements of 
Marco Polo that the Shan people of Yiin-nan did not employ 


"See, e.g., R. F. Johnston, Peking to Mandalay (London, 1908), p. 421, 
note 14. 

" Cf. Navarette, ‘Account of the Empire of China,’ in Churchill, Voyages 
(London, 1744), vol. 1, chap. 17 (p. 37); ‘In the province of Jun-nan there 
are very good elephants bred.’ 

" L. Richard, A Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire and its De- 
pendencies (Shanghai, 19(^; trsl. by M. Kennelly, S.J.), p. 17; A. R. Col- 
quhoim, Across Chrysi, vol. 2, p. 65; Major H. R. Davies, Y un-nan, pp. 86, 
134; Fred W. Carey, ‘Notes of a Journey Overland from Szemao to Rangoon,’ 
Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 36 (1905), p.[6. 

“ Prof. E. H. Parker, ‘Early Laos and China,’ China Review, Sept.-Oct., 
1890. 
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the elephant in war; for he asserts categorically that the Moi^ols 
encountered war-elephants for the first time at the battle (rf 
‘Unciam’ (Yung-ch’ang),** which they fought against the Burmese 
in 1277,*® after they had completed the overthrow of the Shan 
kingdom in Yiin-nan. That war-elephants were later used in 
that province, however, in the Ming Dynasty, we know; notably 
was this the case with the last scion of that house to offer resistance 
to the conquering Manchus in the middle of the 17th century; 
he, we are told, raised in Yun-nan, whither he had fled, an army 
of 200,000 men and 60tt elephants; but the latter, the account 
goes on to state, did more hurt to their own side than to that of 
the enemy.*® It must have been not long after this period that 
the elephant practically disappeared from this remote western 
pro\4nce, its last refuge on Chinese soil; for the Manchu emperors 
were forced to draw for those which they maintained at their 
comt in Peking upon regions outside of China Proper.*^ 

Thus the fate which overtook the elephant in both the eastern 
and the western extremities of its ancient habitat has been pre- 
cisely the same. It would appear, indeed, that it can maintain 
itself in the presence of man only in regions which have not ad- 
vanced beyond the hunting and planting stage of cultural evolu- 
tion, and where the demand for ivory is purely local and relatively 
slight. Once true agriculture and intertribal commerce are 
introduced, the creature’s fate is sealed. In China, just as in 
Mesopotamia and SjTia, the growth of population and the cease- 
less demand for ivorj' combined to bring about the extinction (rf 
this great animal, almost the last of the tribes of giant mammala 
that roamed over the globe during the Tertiarj-. While it existed, 
however, there can be no doubt that the ivory trade played a 
part in the diffusion of the Chinese type of civilization among the 
peoples of southeastern Asia quite comparable to the influence of 
the ancient amber trade in early Europe or to that of the modem 
ivory trade in Africa, where conditions are no doubt in many 
respects similar to those which existed in the protohistoric period 
in what is now South China. 


“ Colquhoun, op. cil., voL 2, p. 277. 

* Yiile and Cordier, Marco Polo, vol. 2, p. 104 and note 3. 
“Navarette, in Churchill, Voyages, 1. 338. 

" Cf. The Chinese Repository, vol. 9 (1840), pp. 453, 470. 
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The Book of the Secrets of Enoch is known to us through 
an Old Slavonic version of which there are two recensions. One 
is represented by Codex Chludovianus, written in Southern Russia 
in 1679 and published by Popov in 1880, and Codex Belgradensis, 
written in Bulgaria in the 16th century and discovered by Sokolov 
in 1880. The other is found in Codex Belgradensis Serbius, 
written in the 16th century and published by Novakovi^ in 1884; 
Codex Vindobonensis Slavonicus 125, written in the 16th century 
and collated by Bonwetsch; Codex Moscovitanus Barsovii, 
written in the 17th centur}” and a number of fragments published 
by Popov, Pypin, and Tichonravov, some of them as old as the 
14th century. It has become customary to designate the former 
recension, which is longer, as A, and the latter as B. Of A an 
English translation was made by W. R. Morfill, which was pro- 
vided with an introduction by R. H. Charles {The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, Oxford, 1896). Nathanael Bonwetsch gave a 
German Version of both A and B {Das slavische Henochbuch, 
Berlin, 1896). Excerpts of A, of sufficient length to give a good 
idea of its contents, were rendered into Latin by Stephanus 
Sz6kely {Bibliotheca Apocrypha, Freiburg, 1913); and both A and 
B were translated by Nevill Forbes in R. H. Charles’ Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, II, Oxford, 1913. 

Charles, Bonwetsch, and Szekely agree in regarding B as a mere 
resum4 of A, or as an incomplete and truncated text, while they 
consider A, aside from a few minor interpolations, as in the main 
a dependable rendering of the Greek original. This view has been 
adopted by Harnack {Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, II, 1, 
Berlin, 1897), Littmann {Jewish Encyd. V, New York, 1903), 
Bousset {Die Religion des Judentums, Berlin, 1903), and Schurer 
{Geschichte des Judischen Volkes, III, 4th ed. Leipzig, 1909). 
Bonwetsch {Theologische Literatur zeitung, 1896, p. 155) called 
attention to the fact that the question whether A and B already 
existed as independent recensions in the Greek had not been 
raised by Charles, but did not discuss it himself, though it may 
perhaps be inferred from his emphasis upon the substantial 
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identity of the two recensions in the parts they have in common 
that he regarded B as the work of a Slavonic excerptor. Bousset, 
on the other hand, is likely to have thought of two recensions, as 
he lays much stress upon the superiority of B’s readings in a 
number of places. 

On the assmnption that A on the whole represents most faith- 
fully the Greek original many passages and turns of expression 
have been cited to prove that the book was written in Egypt by 
a Hellenistic Jew. It is a significant fact, however, that all these 
passages, with a single exception, are wanting in B. From 1. 1 
it has been inferred that the author used the Greek version of the 
Old Testament. A’s statement that Enoch was 165 years old 
when he begat Methuselah no doubt came from this source; but 
B does not mention this irrelevant circumstance, and only refers 
to the fact that Enoch was 365 years of age when the story begins. 
In 1. 10 Gaidad is found among the sons of Enoch, as in the 
Greek version; he is absent in B, as in the Masoretic text. 50. 4 
is said to be a close rendering of the Greek version of Deut. 33. 35. 
But the expression ‘The avenger on the great day of judgment’ 
is not found in any Greek manuscript or daughter-version. It 
seems to be a phrase coined from the general impression of the 
Old Testament passage, and may have been suggested by the 
Hebrew text, just as the paraphrase in Rom. 12. 19; Heb. 10. 30 
was from the Greek. Five passages have been claimed to be 
quotations from the Greek text of Ecclesiasticus, viz. 43. 2, 3 from 
23. 7 and 10. 20 ff.; 47. 5 from 1. 2; 51. 1, 3 from 7. 32 and 2. 4; 
61. 2 from 39. 25; and 65. 2 from 17. 3, 5. But 47. 5 is not found 
in B; the ‘good houses and evil habitations in the great aeon’, 
mentioned in B (61. 2), are not referred to in Ecclus. 39. 25; in 
the other three places the language is nowhere closer to the Greek 
version than to the Hebrew text, and the expressions are of such a 
general character that it is not even necessary to suppose a 
dejjendenee on the work of Siracides in Hebrew. An author may 
certainly afiSrm that ‘none is greater than he who feareth God’, 
counsel men to ‘stretch out their (your) hand to the poor’, and 
declare that God has given man ‘eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
and the heart to think’, without being suspected of having copied 
such phrases from some book that happens to be known to us. 
The suggestion has been put forth tentatively and dubiously that 
65. 4 is derived from Wisdom of Solomon, 7. 17, 18. If such a 
dependence is extremely doubtful as regards A, it is wholly 
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improbable in the case of B. It cannot be proved that B shows 
any familiarity with the Greek version. 

An important indication of Hellenistic influence in A is the 
derivation of the name of Adam in 30. 13 from the Greek designa- 
tions of the four quarters of the world. All the more significant 
is the fact that this passage is not found in B. In 30. 3, A gives 
the Greek names , of the five planets, Kronos, Aphrodite, Ares, 
Zeus, and Hermes, besides the sun and the moon. This passage 
is likewise absent in B. There are several statements concerning 
the calendar which seem to imply an astronomical knowledge 
more likely to have existed among Egj'ptian than Palestinian 
Jews; such as those referring to the Metonic cycle of 19 years 
(16. 8), the 28-year period (15. 4), the 532-year period (16.8), 
and the length of the year as 365 daj’s (14. 7). Charles at once 
suspected 16. 8 of being an interpolation in A; very naturally so, 
as the 532 years’ cycle was established by Victorious of Aquitania 
in the 5th century A. D. The shorter periods were not unknown 
to Palestinian writers. But none of these statements are found 
in B. 

Certain doctrines supposed to be distinctive of the Hellenistic 
Jews of EgjT)t have been pointed out, such as the pre-existence of 
the soul (23. 5), the seven natures, or qualities, of man (30. 9), 
the possibility of seeing the angels (31. 2), the two ways, light and 
darkness (30. 15); evil being due to ignorance (30. 16), and the 
divine demand for purity of heart, rather than for sacrifices which 
are nothing (45. 3). .Some of these conceptions were held by 
Palestinian Jews. But the passages in A in which they are pre- 
sented are not found in B. The same is true of 30. 16 in which 
the influence of Platonic thought may possibly be seen. Only 
one doctrine that may be of Hellenistic origin is met with both in 
A and B. In 24. 2 both recensions state that God has created 
the existent from the non-existent, the visible from the invisible. 
This seems indeed closely akin to the thought of Philo. But 
whether the statement could not have been made by an Aramaic- 
speaking Jew in Palestine is by no means certain. It may have 
been only a protest against the notion that the world was created 
out of previously existing material, without any connection with 
Greek speculation. In 25. 1 the statement is wanting in B, but 
it appears in 25. 2. Influence of Eg>'ptian mythologj' has been 
seen in ch. 25. The bimsting of Adoil and the coming forth of 
the great light remind us of the world-egg out of which the light 
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breaks forth. This egg-theory of the imiverse, however, is not 
limited to Egypt. It \mderlies the creation-story in Gen. 1. 1-3. 
Curiously enough, it is a great stone, according to B, that comes 
forth out of IdoU {idu il, 'divine fountain’?). If there is not a 
mistranslation, this may point to another form of the myth, in 
which the earth as a huge stone comes out of the watery chaos, 
‘the fountain of God’. Phoenixes and Chalkydries, serpents with 
crocodile heads, are mentioned by A (12. 11), but not by B. In 
19. 6, however. Phoenixes occur in B; but so they do also in 
Ethiopic Enoch. 

There is an interesting difference between A and B as regards 
Satan. In the former recension the angels fall ‘with their prince’ 
(12. 3) or ‘with their prince Satanael’ (18. 3); ‘one of the arch- 
angels’ falls (29. 4 ff.); and Satanael flees from heaven, enters the 
serpent, and deceives Eve. Of all this there is not a word in B. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that neither the prohibition of 
the oath (49. 1) nor the institution of the eighth day as the 
first-bom, i. e. the chief day (33. 1), is referred to in B. 

In view of the character of the material in A, not found in B, it 
is well-nigh inconceivable that the latter can be a resmn6 made 
by a Slavonic writer. How could a Christian Slav, living some- 
where in Bulgaria, or even in Constantinople, in the lOth or 11th 
century, have possessed such a marvelous acquaintance with the 
peculiar tendencies of thought among the Hellenistic Jews of 
Egypt which distinguished them from the Aramaic-speaking Jews 
of Palestine? How could he have acquired such unerring skill as 
would have enabled liim to detect and eliminate practically every 
expression that revealed the slightest touch of Greek influence? 
And what could have been his motive? It is, of course, equally^ 
impossible to imagine an Old Slavonic writer of that age adding, 
out of his extraordinary erudition, and to serve some doctrinal 
interest, aU the plus of A. There were, consequently, two Greek 
recensions, probably translated at different times. B, no doubt, 
was the earliest version. A later scholar, finding a Greek manu- 
script containing a longer text, naturally followed the already 
existing version, except where there was an important divergent 
reading, and translated independently the additional passages. 

As regards the Greek recensions it can scarcely be thought 
probable that an Alexandrian Jew should have gone to work 
deUberately to cut out everything that savored of HeUenistic 
thought, without ever revealing such a doctrinal position as 
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would make this procedure intelligible, e. g. by preaching the 
advent of the Messiah or the resurrection of the dead, or by 
st«ne sign of an anti-Hellenic bias. Every consideration appears 
to lead to the view that the Greek manuscript iised by the author 
of the Slavonic recension A represented an expanded text made 
by an Alexandrian Jew who felt that there were many things that 
could be profitably added to the book he had before him and was 
copying. This book itself, fortunately, was not supplanted, but 
found its way into the Slavonic chvirch as well as the interpolated 
edition. 

The peculiar character of the Greek original of B is probably 
due to its being a translation of an Aramaic or Hebrew work, 
written in Palestine before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. A 
Hebrew original of some parts of Slavonic Enoch has been sug- 
gested by Charles. He gives two reasons: the quotation of this 
book in six passages of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
which he regards as having been written in Hebrew, viz., Simeon 
5, Levi 14, Judah 18, Dan 5, Naphtali 4, Benjamin 9, and the 
affinities between this book and a work extant in Hebrew called 
Tlin IBD and referred to twice in Zohar under the title "IBD 
TTJrrr psi. Schurer {Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1896, p. 347 
ff.) has convincingly shown that our Slavonic Enoch cannot have 
been the work quoted in the six parages, that there are three 
other passages, Levi 10 and 16 and Zebulon 3, where also the book 
of Elnoch is quoted, but nothing even remotely like it is foimd in 
Slavonic Enoch, and that the description of the seven heavens 
differs so radically that there is not a single point on which they 
agree. The probability is that there are more Enoch books to 
discover. Charles does not deem it possible to indicate the parts 
that could have belonged to the Semitic original. 

There is nothing that forbids the a^umption that practically 
all of B represents the text written in Palestine. The absence of 
the Messianic hope has been cited against such a possibility. But 
there are other parts of the Enoch literature, and many other 
works besides, undoubtedl}" written by Jews in Palestine, in which 
that hope is not expressed. Nor is the peculiar conception of the 
life to come a valid ground of objection. There is no allusion to 
a resurrection; the souls of men go to mansions appropriate to 
their character immediately after death; yet there is a final 
judgment day. The doctrines of the future life are evidently 
fluctuating. There is a certain affinity to the Essene teaching; 
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yet the author was not an Essene. He beheved in oaths, in 
sacrifices, and in visiting the temple three times a day, which 
would scarcely have been possible if he had not lived in Jerusalem. 
There are no signs in B of distinctively Christian influence. It is 
impossible to decide whether the book was written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. The Greek version may have been made in the 1st 
century A. D. At any rate, it was earlier than Origen who, refer- 
ring to the Shepherd of Hermas {Mand. 1.1), says {De -principUs 
1. 3. 2): ‘sed et in Enoch libro his similia describuntur’. That 
is true of Slavonic Enoch (24. 2; 47. 3), but not of Ethiopic 
Enoch. Harnack has rightly laid stress on the singular libro; 
Origen found, apparently, Slavonic Enoch as a part of his Enoch 
book. What this book contained at the time is difficult to deter- 
mine. In De pnncipiis 4. 35 he quotes from it ‘ambulavi usque 
ad imperfectum’ and ‘universas materias {jerspexi’ which are not 
found in either Ethiopic or Slavonic Enoch; nor is there the 
shghtest evidence that it contained Eth. Enoch xxx\m-lxxi, a 
book of which no trace is extant in Patristic literature, as the 
present writer has shown (Original Language of the Parables of 
Enoch, Chicago, 1908). The copy of the Enoch book from which 
the first Ethiopic version was made does not seem to have con- 
tained either Slavonic Enoch or Ethiopic Enoch xxxvii-lxxi. 

The expanded edition underlying A may not be so late as the 
5th centurj', as the reference to the 532 years’ cycle may be one 
of the last interpolations. Additions were probably made at 
different times. Some of them are open to the suspicion of 
Christian origin, such as the condemnation of sacrifices (45. 3 A), 
the prohibition of oaths in very nearly the words of Jesus (49. 1. 
2 A), and the statement concerning the establishment of the 
eighth, i. e. the first day as preeminent (33. 1. 2 A). Because 
Christian interpolations were sometimes very clumsy, as in 
Oracula Sibyllina, Testamenta XII patriarcharum, and other works, 
which probably Tertullian had in mind when he accused the Jews 
of removing expressions ‘ quae Christum sonant’ (De cultu femi- 
nanim, 1. 3), it is not necessary' to suppose that they must all 
have been of this character. A Christian hand may, here and 
there, have retouched veiy^ dehcately, yet none the less effectively, 
a Jewish original which it copied. The fate of the two Greek 
recensions More the translation of B into Old Slavonic is wholly 
unknown; but much copj-ing and further corruption from this 
source are not likely between the 5th and 10th centuries. 
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A new king of Babylonia 

A small temple document, in the possession of Mr. C. C. Gar- 
bett, of London, furnishes us with the name of a new king, pre- 
sumably of Babylonia. It is from the archives of the Temple of 
Nergal, in Udani. The writer knows of no other occurrence of 
this place-name in cuneiform literature. The provenance of the 
tablet is unknown. The name of the king, Marduk-bel-zer, is also 
unknown. The general character of the tablet resembles some of 
those belonging to the ninth and eighth centuries B. C., which 






have been pubhshed by the witer in Babylonian Records in the 
Library of J. P. Morgan, Part I. It is not improbable that ilarduk- 
bel-zer is one of the missing rulers of that period. The tablet reads : 

88 shaggullu, including 1 . . ., and 1 mashaddu, the Temple of 
Nergal of Udani intrusts to Belshunu of the Temple of Nergal of 
Udani. (It is dated) Udani, 9th day of Tebet, of the accession 
year of Marduk-bel-z^r, the king. Scribe; Nabh-abi-lud^i, (who 
was the) officer of utensils. 

Albert T. Ciay 

Yale University 
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Brief Notes 

JJurupp&ti, ‘betrothal gifts’ 

In the recently published Assyrian Code (Otto Schroeder, 
Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, 1920, Nos. 1-6; 
143-144 and 193), there occurs in §§ 41 and 42 of Text No. 1 
(pi. 8, col. 6, 14-39) a term hu-ru-up-pa-a-ti (cdl. 6, 17 and 20) in 
a context which makes it quite clear that ‘betrothal gifts’ of some 
kind are intended. I suggested this interpretation in my transla- 
tion of the Code {JAOS vol. 41, No. 1, p. 39, note 61), but I did 
not recognize that an explanation of the term lay at hand in a 
Talmudic passage. Treatise Kiddushin (Talmud Babli), 6a: 
ha-dmer harupatt mekuddeset. ‘If a man says (to a woman) my 
har&pah, she is betrothed’; and the text goes on to say, ‘for in 
Judea they call the betrothed {’arHsah) hnrupah.’ 

Dr. Siegmund Frey (of Huntingdon Park, California) was kind 
enough to call my attention to this passage which bears directly 
on the term huruptu, of which huruppdti is the plural form. More- 
over, we have the Niphal form of the stem hdrap in Biblical 
Hebrew used in the sense of ‘betrothed’, in Lev. 19.20, sipMh 
neherepet Id-U, ‘A maid betrothed to a man’. Talmud Babli 
Gittin 43a (see Marcus Jastrow, Talmudic Dictionary, p. 500a) 
discusses the detailed circumstances involved in the term siphah 
neherepet while in Talmud Babli Kerithoth lib neherpah is 
incidentally explained as synonymous with V‘uldh ‘married’. 
The Talmud itseK suggests two explanations for this use of the 
Niphal of hdrap in the sense of betrothed; (1) that the underlying 
stem means to ‘grind’ so that a neherepet is ‘one crushed by a man’ 
(Talmud Jerushalmi Kiddushin I, 59a top), or (2) that the term 
means to ‘change one’s condition’ (Talmud Babli Kerithoth 11a). 
See Marcus Jastrow ib., p. 505a. 

It is questionable whether either of these explanations is correct, 
and I am inclined to believe that we come nearer to the associa- 
tion of ideas involved if we start from some such meaning as 
‘pluck, tear’ . for the stem. This meaning is vouched for in Assyrian 
hardpu, from which we get harpu ‘harvest’ as the plucking season; 
and similarly hdrep in Hebrew is primarily the autumn or harvest 
season and only by a natural extension applied to the ‘winter’. 
In Talmudic usage, tar‘dh hardpdh is ‘the market soon after crop' 
(Marcus Jastrow, ib. 505a). 

The ‘plucked (or “torn”) maid’ might be taken either in the 
sense of the deflowered or as the one ‘gathered in’ by a man 
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the captive woman who would naturally be reduced to the position 
of serfdom in ancient society. 

At all events, the comparison with the Biblical and Talmudical 
passage makes it clear that huniptu is to be connected with the 
idea of ‘betrothed’. In § 41 of text No. 1 of the Assyrian Code, 
two ceremonies are described which make the agreement to marry 
a woman final. It is said that if ina umi raki one pours oil on the 
head of a daughter or if one in a sakultuhrings huruppdti, ‘there can 
be no revocation’. The umu rdku must be ‘the day of betrothal’ 
(see my note 60, 1. c. p. 38) and the pouring of oil would be an 
appropriate betrothal ceremony, performed as may be concluded 
from § 42, by the prospective father-in-law. The sakultu is appar- 
ently a receptacle in which the huruppdti are brought, like the 
tene (Deut. 26. 2, 4) or the sal (Jud. 6. 19; Num. 6. 75, etc.), 
in Hebrew, while the ^uruppdti are clearly betrothal gifts. They 
may have been fruits, _as I suggested in the note to my translation 
referred to at the beginning of this article, though I would not now 
press this point. The analogy with the custom still prevailing 
among Moroccans as described by Westermarck, Marriage Cere- 
monies in Morocco, pp. 33, 43, 45, 47, etc., would suggest rather 
that the huruppdti consisted of a selection of provisions for the 
household, wheat, butter, flom and perhaps also meat. In § 42, 
the umu rdku and sakultu are omitted, but clearly only by way of 
abbreviation, for the same two ceremonies are referred to — the 
pouring of oil and the bringing of betrothal gifts — and as in § 41, 
it is assumed that either of these two ceremonies (lu . . .lu ‘either 
. . . or’) binds the father to give his son to a girl picked out to be 
his wife. The law says that if after either of these two ceremonies 
has been performed, the son dies or flees, the father is obliged to 
substitute another son as the husband for the girl. 

It appears, therefore, that in Assyria and no doubt also in 
Babylonia, the betrothal, marked by some ceremony, was binding 
even before an actual marriage had taken place. In fact the 
betrothal was the marriage, as everywhere in primitive society 
and down to a late period of social advance. The single act of 
betrothal through some s 5 Tnbolical act fixed the status of the girl 
as a wife. The same, as we know, continued to be the case among 
the Hebrews in Old Testament times and underlies the marriage 
laws of the Jews in the Talmudic period. See Jacob Neubauer, 
ZuT Geschichte des Biblisch-Talmudischen {MVAG Vol. 24, 
1919), pp. 185-189. Even when a distinction between betrothal 
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i’erusin) and marriage (kiddusln) set in, the betrothal act con- 
tinued to be regarded as binding. The formal marriage was 
merely a fulfillment of the betrothal. 

fMoRRis Jastrow, Jr. 

University of Pennsylvania 

Dr. Efros' Emendation of Jer. 4- 29 
The emendation by Dr. Efros to Jer. 4.29, to read ‘into 

ditches’, instead of ‘into thickets’, published in the Journal, 

p. 75, is uncalled for. There is no difficulty in the text as it stands. 
His main objection is, that the term is not used elsewhere in 
the Bible in the sense of ‘thickets’. Is this the only word in the 
Bible that has no companion'? Besides, the term n’33 as found in 
the Bible, denotes a well, cistern, or reservoir, where water is kept, 
and is not a fit place for hiding or protection (see 2 Kings, 3.16; 
Jer. 14 .3.). The word BSy in Sjaiac, or in Tahnudic Aramaic, 
means a wood, thicket, or forest. Wherever is found in the 
Bible the word “IJ?’, ‘a wood’, the Peshitto renders Bay, e. g., 
Ps. 96.12. 

IsiDOR S. Levitan 

Baltimore, Md. 

The ‘two youths’ in the LXX to Dan. 6 
At the Baltimore meeting of the Society Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt 
made an argimient for the superiority of the Septuagintal form of 
Dan. 6 over the Ala.ssoretic. He found in the Hebrew an absurd 
midrashic expansion which penahzed all the three presidents and 
120 satraps with all their families by their condemnation to the 
lions’ den, a hecatomb feast indeed! He pointed out that in the 
LXX the guilty conspirators are limited to Daniel’s two fellow- 
presidents, and hence the carnage at the end of the story was 
moderate enough. Now the major premise of midrashic extrava- 
gance as necessarily secondary is precarious; midrash is often 
rationalized by a second hand, and this is often the case with the 
rationalistic Greek translators. Further, a close examination of 
the LXX text shows that Dr. Schmidt’s preference for it is con- 
tradicted. He makes much of the 8uo v^avlcrKOL v. 4 (ilass. 5) 
but why should the co-presidents lie called ‘youths”? The word is 
appropriate to Daniel and the other thi-ee ‘boys’ in 1 .4, and to the 
harem officials of Xerxes in Est. 2.2 = nEarim, but not to those 
exalted triumvirs. The LXX does not repeat the absurdity 
in v. 24 (25) they appear as ‘those two men.’ 
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The text of LXX w. 3b, 4 is manifestly composite and syntac- 
tically distmbed, and ‘the two youths’ appear to be an arrant 
insertion. We read (I letter the successive sections for conven- 
ience of reference) : 

(a) Then the king counselled to establish Daniel over his 
whole kingdom 

(b) and the two men (avSpes) whom he established with 
him and 127 satraps. 

(c) And when the king counselled to establish Daniel over 
his whole kingdom, 

(d) then took counsel and decision among themselves the 
two youths 

Evidently (b) in its position is absmd, and (c) is a doublet to (a). 
We have to omit (c). Now the present writer is convinced that 
the LXX to cc. 3-6 is a translation of a variant Aramaic text 
(Hebrew in the Song of the Three Holy Children), which accounts 
for the eccentricities of the LXX in these chapters. If this is the 
case, (b) contains the subject of the verb in (d). What was a 
nominative in the original the translator understood as an accusa- 
tive, the doublet (c) having interfered with the construction. 
The change in construction having been made, he gratuitously 
brought in ol Suo veavia-Koi as the subject to the verb in (d), 
itself marked as a gloss by its position at the end of the clause. 
His veavieTKOL appears to be a reminiscence of the ‘three youths’ 
in 1 Esd. 3.4, where mention of them is made after listing the 
officers of the realm and ‘the 127 satraps’, which latter item he 
carried over into his form of Dan. 6.1. He had also probably in 
mind the rivalry of two of the youths against the third, there 
Zorobabel, here Daniel. The present passage originally read, ‘And 
the two men whom he established with him and 127 satraps took 
coimsel’, etc. That is, the Semitic copy of the LXX made all 
those officials conspirators, but the Greek translator rationaUzed. 
Once again he followed his original contribution by adding ‘[those] 
two [men]’ in v. 24 (25). The LXX is here, as in general, no 
authority for an earlier and better text. The earliest form of the 
story may have made the two men the sole conspirators and can 
possibly be recovered by a few excisions, but this was early 
obscured in the existing forms of the tradition. 

James A. Montgomery 

Philadelphia Divinity School 
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Note on Pdippaldda 6. 18 

When Edgerton published Paipp Bk 6 (JAOS 34. 374ff.) he 
was not satisfied with the form of this hynm as edited. Several 
times I have attacked it without success; but having recently 
worked out a good reconstruction it seems worth while to publish 
it, not because of any particular value in the hymn itself, but 
rather because it so neatly shows that others than the first editor 
of the Paipp text have plenty of opportunities to do good work 
on the text; and because it is an excellent example of this manu- 
script’s mode of abbreviation of stanzas by omitting not only 
identical refrain-padas but also identical words of padas which 
are similar and similarly placed in their respective stanzas. 
Edgerton has discussed this fully {JAOS 34. 377): the best 
example is Paipp 4. 30 {JAOS 35. 86). A comparison of the 
transliteration and the reconstruction will reveal the situation: 
of course the verse divisions indicated in the transliteration reflect 
the edited form of the text. 

Transliterated te.xt 

[f95bl3] sam ma sincantu [14] manttas sarh pu^a sam vrhaspatih 
saiii mayam aynis sithcatu prajaya ca [15] dhanena ca \ dirgham 
ayti§ kmotu me j 

sam ma sincantv adityas sath md si [16] ncantv agnayah indras 
sam asman simcatu 

sincantv anum sam arka rsa [17] yas ca ye j pusa sarh sihcatu 
gandhan'Spsarasas sam md sincantu devatdh [18] bhagas sarh 
sihcatu prihivl sarh md sincantu yd diva | antariksarh sarh 
[19] sincantu pradisas sarii md sincantu yd disah dsd sarh 
sincantu kf [20] sayah sarh md sincantv osadhlfi sarhmds sarh 
sincantu nabhyas sarii md si [f96a] hcantu sindhavah samudrds 
sarh I 

sarh mas sincantv dpas sarh md sincantu tj [2] stayah satyarh sam 
asmdna sihcatu prajayd ca dhanena ca | dirgham dyus kr [3] riotu 
me z 1 z 

Edited text 

sam ma sincantu marutas sam pusa sam brhaspatih | 
sam maj'am agnis sincatu prajaya ca dhanena ca dirgham 
a}Ti§ kmotu me z 1 z 

sam ma sincantv adityas sam ma sincantv agnayah | 
indras sam asman sincatu ° ° ° ° 0000000000^22 
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<saih ma> sincantv aru§as sam arka r§aya§ ca ye | 
pu§a sam <asman> sificatu o°o°o°'’°o°o‘’°°z 3 z 
<sam ina> gandharvapsarasas sam ma sincantu devatab 1 
bhagas sam <asman sincatu> ®°°°®°°°°°°°°z4z 
<sam ma> sificatu prthivi sam ma sificantu ya divab 1 
antarik^m sam <asman sificatu> °‘>oo°o°°®°‘’z5z 
<sam ma> sificantu pradms sam ma sificantu ya disah ] 
asa sam <asman sificatu> oo°°oo°oo°°oo°z6z 
<saiii ma> sificantu krgayah sam ma sificantv osadhih | 
somas sam <asman sificatu > °o°o°°°o°°°°°z7z 
<sam ma> sificantu nadyas sam ma sificantu sindhavah | 
samudras sam <asman sificatu> ooooooooooo^gz 
sam ma sificantv apas sam ma sificantu vr§tayab | 
satyam sam asman sificatu prajaya ca dhanena ca dirgham 
ayug kmotu me z 9 z 


Notes 

In general the reconstruction justifies itself, but a few comments 
are apposite. As edited here the hynm has nine stanzas, the nor- 
mal number for Bk 6: moreover hymn 19 is a close parallel to 
hymn 18 and it has nine stahzas. These two hymns have prac- 
tically the same intent and are very similar in structure: 19. Icde 
read k§etrain sam asman sificatu prajaya ca dhanena ca | ayu§- 
mantam kmotu mam, and the other stanzas change onlj' the 
noun in pada c : these padas are abbreviated in the same manner 
as the cde padas of 18. 

In 18. 3a aru§as was suggested to me by Edgerton; it seems 
good. 

Padas 5c and 8c, as edited, have more than eight syllables; 
justification may be found in 19. 9c sarasvati sam asman sificatu, 
written out in full in the ms, and in 19. 7c where the abbreviation 
is dakgina sam, which may without hesitation be completed with 
asman sificatu. 

Pada 7c, somas for sammas, may cause some doubts; but not 
serious doubts, I hope. 

LeRoy C. Bakket 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 




NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

The Executive Committee, acting under Article IV, Section 2, of the 
Constitution, as amended at the 1921 Annual Meeting, has elected the follow- 
ing to membership in the Society: 

Mb. R. D. Banerji 
Mr. Ebierson B. Christie 
Prof. A. B. Dhbi va 
Mr. Abra-M I. Elkus 
Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkab 
Mrs. H. P. G.amboe 
Prof. Shivaprasad Gvpta 
Prof. Muhammad Ismail 
Prof. Fle.viixg James 
Dean Maximo M. Kalaw 
Prof. L. H. Larimer 
Prof. James C. Manrt 

The E.xecutive Committee has voted that the current volume of the 
Journal, Volume 41, shall be dedicated to the memory of the late Professor 
Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

Xotice has been received of the founding of a new periodical entitled 
Mitteilungen zur osmanischen Geschichte, published at Vienna by Hblzel. 
The editors are Prof. Dr. Friedr. Kraelitz and Dr Paul Wittek. Band I, 
Heft 1, has appeared. 

Volume 1 (paits 1-4) of the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 
published in Jerusalem, has appeared, under the editorship of Messrs. 
Dhorme, Danby, Yellin. It contains articles by Lagrange, Albright, 
McCown, Yellin, Worrell, RaflaeU, Decloedt, Clay, Slousch, Peters, Eitan, 
etc. Subscriptions, at $4.00, may be sent to Dr. E. M. Grice, Babylonian 
Collection, Yale I'niv., New Haven, Conn. 

The operations o" the University of Pennsylvania Museum expedition at 
Beisan. Palestine, began June 20, under the charge of Dr. Clarence S. 
Fisher. 

PERSONALIA 

Prof. C. Everett Conast, until recently connected with the University 
of Chattanooga, has accepted a position at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota. 

Dr. V. S. SuKTH.\NKAR has left the L’nited States. His address is 22 
Camac Road, Kalbadevi P. O.. Bombay, India. 
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MORRIS JASTROW JR. AS A BIBLICAL CRITIC 

J I LIAN iVIORGENSTERN 

Hebrew I’nion College 

In his PRE.-iiDENTiAL Address at tlie annual meeting of the 
Societ}' of Bililical Literature in 1916. Profes.sor Jastrow formulated 
his conception of the fundamental ta.sk of Biblical Criticism and 
of the methods by which this task must be performed. He entitled 
his address ‘Constructive Elements in the Critical Study of the Old 
Testament This title suggests the main thesis of all his Biblical 
research. He held that Biblical Criticism must be constructive 
in the truest sense of the term. In this address he said,^ ‘Because 
of the Ix'arings of both Old and New Testament criticism on some 
of the fundamental problems of religious thought, . . . the critic 
should feel the obligation to correlate the bearings of his results 
on trailitional points of view, which in turn are so closely bound 
up with current doctrines and Ijeliefs.’ And again in the same 
address,'’ ‘Our endeavor in the critical study of the Old Testament 
needs to be directed . . . to a larger extent than heretofore towards 
determining the conditions imderlying a document — if a legal 
document to the social status and the institutional ideas revealed 
by it. if a pure narrative to the relationship between the lives of 
the individuals and the events narrated, if folk-lore to the point 
of view — tribal or indiWdual — from which the tradition sets out, 
and if in the domain of religious thought or emotion to the mdi- 
vidual thoughts and emotions that called forth the production. 
The result will be in everj' case a stronger emphasis on the con- 
structive elements to lie extracted from a document or a purely 
literarj- production, .supplemental to the critical analysis which 
must as a matter of course precede.' 


iJBL 36 (1917). 1-30. 
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Manifestly Jastrow was not content to follow mechanically the 
conventional path of Biblical Criticism. He seemed to feel that 
in present-day research there was too much sheep-like following 
in the beaten track which the pioneers of the modern school had 
marked out, a too unquestioning acceptance of earlier hypotheses 
and conclusions, a too pronounced tendency to regard the infinite 
mass of textual emendations and veise assignments as the be-all 
and end-all of scientific investigation, a too blind intolerance of 
new methods of investigation and of unorthodox hypotheses and 
conclusions. In the preface of his Hebrew and Babylonian Tradi- 
tions* he said, ‘One can readily understand how even learned and 
conscientious scholars through a determination to chng to certain 
views can acquire an attitude of mind which prevents them from 
weighing evidence judiciouslj" and fairly. This observation applies 
particularly to those who deceive themselves by imagining that 
they are pursuing studies in an open-minded spirit, whereas in 
reality they are merely seeking a confirmation of views which they 
hold quite independently of their studies, and generally held 
antecedent to any investigation. But the observation may be 
extended also to scholars of a more scientific type who, in a spirit 
of reaction against views which they have come to regard as 
untenable, fail to penetrate into the depths of their subject because 
too much absorbed in the externalities — in textual criticism, or in 
investigations of special points without reference to the necessary 
relationship of even the infinitesimal parts of a subject to the 
subject as a whole.’ 

It is clear that Jastrow regarded the Bible as far more than a 
mere book, to be subjected to mere literary analj'sis and textual 
emendation; it was the remains of an ancient national literature, 
varied and noble; it was a precious document of the life, ideals 
and aspirations of a peculiar people and the record, or at least the 
earliest and most important part of the record, of their contribu- 
tion to civilization. And the final aim of the study of the literature 
and historj' of any people, he held, must be the better understand- 
ing of the fife and institutions of that people, their origins, evolu- 
tions, achievements and contributions to the world’s culture. 

Certainly this is no mean program for any science. And certainly 
Biblical scholars will not question the validity of Jastrow’s main 
thesis. The measure, therefore, of Jastrow’s work as a Biblical 


* P. X seq. 
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critic is the determination of the degree to which he adhered to his 
program and achieved constructive and worthy results. 

Jastrow was not primarily a Biblical critic. Rather he was by 
natural interest and early scientific training a Semitist, particidarly 
in the fields of Hebrew, Arabic and Assyrian languages and liter- 
atures. In addition, due largely to the fine influence of his learned 
father, Jastrow was acquainted with Jewish rabbinic literature, 
particularly the Aggada, with its treasures of ancient tradition. 
For this reason undoubtedly he knew how to evaluate tradition, 
and steadily insisted upon its importance as one of the indispensable 
elements in the constructive study of the Bible.® Nor were his 
interests in Semitic studies predominantly philological, although 
in this province, too, he showed himself again and again a complete 
master. The culture and institutions of the Semitic peoples 
attracted him most, and above all else Semitic rehgions in all their 
manifold aspects. But these very facts made it certain that he 
would in time concern himself with Biblical research, and that, 
too, upon a broad and varied scale. And these facts also probably 
explain why in most of his work in the Biblical field he was ^ 
decidedly unconventional both in aim and in method. 

His earliest study in Arabic and Hebrew philology appeared in 
1885; his first Assyriological study in 1887. But his first con- 
structive investigation of a Biblical problem was not published 
until 1892,® and even it was in character more Assyriological than 
Biblical. Other studies of similar nature followed in rapid suc- 
cession during the next two years and at brief intervals thereafter. 
These Biblical-Assyriological studies reached their climax in his 
Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions (1914). 

Not until 1894 did Jastrow’s first specifically Bibhcal study 
appear.^ This, too, was speedily followed by several similar papers, 
largely philological in character, yet dealing directly with neither 
the so-called Lower nor Higher Criticism, but rather with impor- 
tant institutions of the rehgion of Israel.^ 

‘ Note his fine use of a tradition recorded in Midrash Bereshith Rabba in his 
paper, ‘Palestine and -Assyria in the Days of Joshua,’ ZA 7 (1892). 1-7. 

' Op. cit. 

■‘The Element “Bosheth” in Hebrew Proper Names,’ JBL 13 (1894). 
19-30. 

* ‘Hebrew Proper Names Compounded with “Yah” and “ Yahu ’” JBL 13 
(1894). 101-127; ‘The Origin of the Form “Yah” of the Divine Name,’ 

ZAW 16 (1896). 1-16; ‘The Name Samuel and the Stem “Sha’al,”’ JBL 19 
(1900). 82-105, and others. 
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However, it must not be imagined that Jastrow had no sympathy 
with the tasks and methods of Lower and Higher Criticism. He 
merely regarded them and the conclusions which they established, 
not as ends in themselves, as so many Biblical scholars have done 
and still do, but only as means to a far greater end ; yet they were 
for him important and indispensable branches of Biblical Science, 
in every way worthy of consideration and investigation. As might 
be expected, therefore, in these two fields also he made significant 
contributions. In the field of I^ower Criticism several of his writ- 
ings may be cited, such as N'ote on a Passage in Lamentations (2 :6),® 
On Ruth 2:8, I Kings 18:2;^^ and especially Joshua 3:16.^ 

In the field of Higher Criticism his research was of a far pro- 
founder character, and his contribution far more unique and 
significant. As he worked deeper and deeper into Biblical investi- 
gation he developed a theory of literary evolution that, in a way, 
modified materially the established hypothesis of a number of 
original independent documentary sources. Jastrow’s variant 
hypothesis might perhaps be called appropriately the theory of 
systematic literary accretion. He argued that in general the 
various books or units of Biblical writing began with a single 
composition or document of a single, pronounced, obvious purpose 
and point of view; then, as generations passed and new ideas and 
doctrines developed, different writers in successive ages recast 
the original work in various ways, by internal changes of words 
or phrases, by omissions here and there, and above all else by 
insertions and additions of varying extent and character, which 
reflect a later and usually orthodox point of view, and which differ 
so markedly from the original book or document, that their second- 
ary character is readily apparent. 

Jastrow applied this hypothesis to Babylonian literature as well 
as to the Bible.“ But he made the most varied and far-reaching 
application of it to the books and documents of the Old Testament. 


’ZAR^IS (1895). 287. 

(1896). 59-62. 

“ JBL 17 (1898). 1(^110. 

“JBI,36 (1917). 53-63. 

“ Note his treatment of the Gilgamesh Epic in The Religion of Assyria and 
Babylonia (1898), 467-517, and ‘Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature’, 
AJSL 15 (1899). 193-214; ‘On the Composite Character of the Babylonian 

Creation Story,’ in the Noldeke Festschrift (1906) 2. 969-982; and ‘Old and 
Later Elements in the Code of Hammurapi,’ JAOS 36 (1916}. 1-33. 
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Unquestionably the underlying principle of the hypothesis is sound 
and imcontrovertible in so far as it affects documents of small 
compass and manifestly single character and scope. Accordingly 
in some of his first writings in which he applied this theory to its 
fullest extent he made invaluable contributions to Bibhcal Science, 
notably in Wine in the Pentaleuchal Codes, The ‘Nazir’ Legisla- 
tion,^^ and The So-called Leprosy Lau’sJ^ 

But Jastrow carried this hypothesis much farther than this, and 
argued that the hteraiy history of even entire Biblical books, as 
for instance Joshua”, can be reconstructed in quite the same 
manner. This is the dominant theme of his two late works, A 
Gentle Cynic (1919) and The Book of Job (1920). He endeavors 
to prove that hoth Ecclesiastes and Job began each as a document 
voicing decidedlj' unorthodox beliefs and questions that were 
current in certain free-thinking circles in post-exilic Judaism. 
Then each document was gradual!}' and systematically recast 
and enlarged by internal emendations and additions of a pro- 
nouncedly pietistic character, which so changed, or seemed to 
change, the doubting, questioning, almost heretical character of 
the original books that they could be included eventually in the 
canon of sacred Jewish writings. A treatment of somewhat 
similar nature promises to underly Jastrow’s forthcoming, pos- 
thumous work on The Song of Songs. 

Certainly the hypothesis is original and striking, and its appli- 
cation to Job and Ecclesiastes bold and unreserved, just as the 
conclusions based upon it are far-reaching and significant in the 
extreme. Whether this hypothesis and this analysis and recon- 
struction of the te.xt of these books will stand the test of repeated 
investigation and application by other scholars, it is, of course, 
still too early to tell. But whatever be the outcome of this test, 
certainlyit can not be gainsaid that far more than any Bibhcal critic 
before him, Jastrow has demonstrated that glosses and additions 
to the original text are not insignificant incidents, merely to be 
determined and then dismissed as of no importance. Rather, he 
has shown conclusively, additions, emendations and glosses are 
frequently, if not generally, purposed and significant, that they 

» JAOS 33 C1913). 180-192. 

“/BL33a914). 266-285. 

“ JQR (new aeries), 4 (1914). 357-418. 

‘^‘Constructive Elements in the Study of the Old Testament,’ JBL 36 
(1917). 23, note 24. 
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reflect the changing point of view and theology of later ages, and 
have a deep historical value. 

And just in this insistence upon the historical significance of 
glosses, emendations and other accretions to the original text, and 
upon the importance of tradition as a historical source, Jastrow 
has promoted greatly the method of the scientific study of the 
Bible just as by his many investigations of the social and religious 
institutions of ancient Israel he has enriched our knowledge of the 
life and achievement of the Hebrew people. Surely this is con- 
structive, scientific study of the highest type. And surely, there- 
fore, we must acknowledge that Jastrow reahzed his ideal of what 
Bibhcal study should be, and that his work as a Biblical critic is 
of eminent and permanent value. 

We are his debtors. We mourn his all-too-early loss, and 
especially when we think of all that he might have achieved, had 
he been permitted to fill out the traditional allotted span of human 
life, and in those remaining years develop his hypothesis and meth- 
ods further, and apply them to other Bibhcal books and other 
problems of Bibhcal Science. Yet just we who labor in the Bibhcal 
field, with its uphfting message of hope and trust, have learned the 
lesson not to grieve too much for what might have been, but to 
beheve with firm faith that what is, is for the best, and to be 
thankful for the rich blessings we have enjoj'ed. And so we shall 
ever cherish in loving, grateful memory the life, the friendship 
and the work of that ‘gentle’ scholar, Morris Jastrow, Jr. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF [MORRIS JASTROW JR. TO 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 

By George A. B.\rtox 
Brtn M.wk College 

Professor Jastrqw's many-sided abilities were conspicuously 
manifested in his contributions to the historical study of rehgion. 
In this field no American scholar has done so much as he to stimu- 
late an inteUigent interest. His own contributions to the subject 
were of the greatest value, and, as Secretary for many years of 
the “American Committee for Lectures on the History of Re- 
ligions,” and as Editor of a series of ‘‘Handbooks on the History 
of Rehgions”, he became the moving spirit of undertakings which 
have greatly enriched the literature of the subject by the labors 
of others. 
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Before speaking of this more general work, it will be well to 
think of Professor Jastrow’s own contributions to this discipline. 

In so doing we shall depart somewhat from chronological sequence 
and mention first his second important publication on the subject, 
his Study of Religion, published in the “Contemporary Science 
Series” edited by Havelock Elhs (Scribners, 1901). The book 
fulfiiUed a two-fold purpose: It was designed to serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of religion — an introduction in which a stu- 
dent could learn the limits and aims of the study — as well as to 
teach a scientific method of pursuing it. In accomplishing this 
aim Jastrow made an advance at many points over his pre- 
decessors and so contributed materially to the development of 
the science to which he aimed to introduce the student. 

The book was divided into three parts. Part I treated of the 
“ General Aspects ” of religion. Under this head he gave a history 
of the development of the science from Alexander Ross’s Religions 
of the World (1653) down to the great scholars of the nineteenth 
century — F. Max Muller, Tiele, Reville, and Pfleiderer. The 
classification of religions, the character and definition of religion, 
and the origin of religion were also discussed. 

In Part II, Professor Jastrow discussed the relation of religion to 
ethics, philosophy, mythology, psychology', history, and culture. 

In these discussions the aim is to teach the reader a scientific 
method of pursuing the study. In Part III, where such topics 
as the treatment of sources, and the status of the subject in 
colleges and universities, and the fimction of museums in the 
study of religion are discussed. Professor Jastrow completes the 
setting forth of a right method and brings his readers abreast of 
the status of the subject at the time his book was written. It is 
a work which coveis a wide field and reveals the versatility and the 
universal human interest of its author. Professor Jastrow was the 
last one to expect his fellow-workers to agree with every position ' 
which he took, but those who differed with him on minor 
points gratefully acknowledged that the book not only supplied 
a long-felt need by giving us an excellent handbook, but that in 
many way's its author had made real and permanent advance over 
his predecessors. Now, after the lapse of twenty years, the book 
is without peer in its special sphere. 

Professor Jastrow’s greatest contributions to knowledge were, 
however, made by his researches into the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria. Before he began his work the religion of these two 
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civilizations, which bear to each other the relation of mother 
and daughter, had never received adequate treatment. Brief 
sketches of it had been given in the general histories of these 
countries, but always in the briefest outline. Jeremias had given 
a somewhat more extended sketch in Chantepie de la Saussaye’s 
Lehrbuch der Religiongeschichte, but that was all too brief. Sayce 
had in 1887 published his Origin and Gron th of Religion as Illus- 
trated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, but his treatment 
was too chaotic and at many points too unrehable to be of much 
service. To Professor Jastrow belongs the credit of having given 
the world the first scientific and adequate account of this religion 
when, in 1898, he published his Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
(Boston: Ginn & Company) in the series of handbooks of which 
he was the editor. The aim of the book was to bring the knowledge 
of the subject up to date, to discuss contending theories and indi- 
cate the author’s opinion on mooted points, but to refrain from 
speculating upon what was uncertain. This aim was so happily 
realized that the book was at once recognized in all countries as 
the one standard authority on its subject. The development of 
the extensive pantheon was traced from the earliest times through 
all periods of the history till Babylonia and Assyria disappeared, 
and in a series of chapters on the religious literature of the Babylon- 
ians, the reader was given an introduction, by means of transla- 
tions, to the magical texts, the prayers and hynms, the penitential 
psalms, the oracles and omens, the cosmology of the Babylonians, 
the Gilgamesh epic, and to their myths and legends. By means 
of these translations the student was brought into the religious 
atmosphere of these ancient peoples as he could have been in no 
other way. Chapters were also devoted to the Babylonian views 
of life after death, and to the temple and cult in Babylonia. This 
last topic had scarcely been treated sy^stematically by any'^ previous 
writer. 

The book placed Professor Jastrow at once in the front line of 
the w'orld’s Assyriologists. Every part of it was based on a first- 
hand study of the original sources. 

A few years later Professor Jastrow was invited to bring out a 
German edition of this invaluable book. It was to be published 
at Giessen and to appear in “parts”. He began the task and the 
first “part” was published in 1902. Between 1898 and 1902 a 
large number of new texts had been published, and, as the years 
went by, the volume of new material increased. True to his 
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scholarly instincts, Professor Jastrow made himself familiar with 
the whole of this as it was published, and incorporated in his book 
such contributions as it made to the knowledge of Babylonian 
and Assyrian religion. The result was that the “parts” multiplied 
in number and continued to appear from 1902 to 1912. The 
volumes increased from one to two, and the second of these was 
double the thickness of an ordinary book. The Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria of 1898 had contained 780 pages; Die Religion 
Babyloniens und Assyriens of 1912 contains more than 1650 pages. 

In the German edition knowledge of every part of the subject 
is advanced, but probably the greatest contribution made by the 
volume was Jastrow’s discovery of the part played by hepato- 
scopy, or divination from the liver, in Babylonian life. That in- 
stinct which prompted him to go in aU his work to original sources, 
led him not only to make a prolonged study of the cuneiform divin- 
ation texts, but to accompany this study with the actual examina- 
tion of the livers of sheep, the animal whose hver the Babylonians 
had employed. The result was not only the clearing up of many 
obscure passages in the divination texts, but the opening of a new 
vista in our knowledge of Babylonian customs. The work as a 
whole is monumental. America has had during the last thirty 
years four or five exceptionally productive Assyriologists, but, of 
all the works they have produced there is no other single one that 
compares with this work of Professor Jastrow in range, compre- 
hensiveness, and importance. It will probably be a long time 
before a work treating of these religions will be written that will 
at all compare with this great book. 

A by-product of Professor Jastrow’s magnum opus was his 
Aspects of Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, which 
appeared in 1911. It was Professor Jastrow’s contribution to the 
“American Lectures on the Historj- of Religion” — a series the in- 
ception of which was due largelj- to his \'ision and energy. As 
one who knew its author expected, this book contained a fresh 
treatment of Mesopotamian culture and rehgion, of the pantheon, 
of Babylonian divination and astrology, of the temple and cult, 
of ethics and the fife after death. At the time it was written Jas- 
trow was fresh from his discoveries in divination and so gave an 
enthusiastic and full treatment of this and kindred topics. His 
book is twice the thickness of the other volumes of the series. 
It is a most valuable compendium in Enghsh of the heart of the 
greater German work. 
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Professor Jastrow was possessed of a fine sense of humor. It 
kept all his work sane. He had spent much time on the divination 
and astrology of these peoples, but he realized that, except that 
astrology led to a certain degree of astronomical knowledge, the 
Babylonian systems led to no practical result. They were waste 
time. Nevertheless he was able to quote with approval, at the 
end of his chapter on astrology, the remark of Bouche-Leclercq, 
that “it is not a waste of time to find out how other people have 
wasted theirs.” 

Another contribution of Professor Jastrow to the history of 
religion is his Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, 1914, a volume 
which presents in an enlarged form his Haskell lectures, delivered 
at Oberlin college in 1913. For more than a dozen years before 
its pubhcation a group of German scholars had been claiming not 
only that all Israel’s thought was derived from Babylonia, but that 
all the important persons mentioned in the Old Testament were 
not persons at all, but forms of Babylonian mythical stories. 
Out of the fullness of his knowledge Professor Jastrow presented 
a sane and scholarly comparison of the traditions of the two 
peoples, giving to the Babylonians their due in crediting them, as 
others had done, with furnishing the Hebrews with many of the 
traditions contained in the early chapters of Genesis, but showing 
how independent of Babylonian influence many aspects of Hebrew 
tradition were. His chapters on the “Hebrew and Babylonian 
Sabbath”, “Views of Life after Death”, and “Hebrew and 
Babylonian Ethics”, are most interesting and important. 

Mention must also be made of the masterly sketch of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian ReUgion contained in Chapters IV and V 
of Professor Jastrow’s Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, and 
that on the same rehgion in Religions of the Past and Present, edited 
by his colleague, Professor Alontgomery. In these sketches his 
vast stores of knowdedge and his rare powers of presentation enabled 
him to present masterly sketches, scientific in character, and de- 
hghtful to read. 

In the volume last mentioned we have, fortunately, a sketch of 
the rise and characteristics of Alohammedanism, which exhibits 
the same qualities at their ven." best. This masterly lecture, with 
its analysis of the elements which enter into Islam, its apprecia- 
tion, its criticism, and the clearness and virility of its presentation, 
makes one regret that circumstances did not lead Professor Jastrow 
to write more upon that religion. 
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Lack of space makes it impossible to speak of Professor Jastrow’s 
services to the history of religion rendered in the publication of 
numerous articles in periodicals and encyclopedias. These 
articles were often of great unportance. Some of them other men 
would have made into a book. In conclusion, emphasis should be 
laid upon the fact that Professor Jastrow’s service to the science 
of religion was not confined to his own weighty contributions to 
its literature. He rendered an equally great service by organizing 
enterprises which called forth the contributions of others. It 
was he who conceived the idea of a series of handbooks on the 
historj’^ of religion, the publication of which was undertaken by 
Ginn & Company, of Boston. Professor Jastrow became editor 
of the series and induced the other scholars to write their books. 
Indirectly, therefore, we owe to him such important works as 
Toy’s Introduction to the History of Religion, Hopkins’ Reliyims 
of India, Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Religion of the Teutons, and 
Peters’ Religion of the Hebrews — books which have been of inestima- 
ble service to American scholars and have greatly enriched the 
world’s historical literature. It was in this series that Jastrow’s 
own book. The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, first appeared. 

In addition to this, the organization of “The American Lectures 
on the History of Religions” was due to Professor Jastrow’s ener^ 
and initiative. At a meeting of fifteen persons called to consider 
the subject, held in Philadelphia on December 30th, 1891, it was 
Professor Jastrow who submitted a plan for estabhshing such a 
lecture course, to be given in different American cities. The 
general scheme was approved, and Professor Jastrow was a member 
of the committee appointed to work out a plan for carrying it 
into effect. This committee reported at a meeting held at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York on Februarj'^ 6th, 1892. Their 
plan was approved and an association was formed to put it into 
operation. Professor Jastrow became secretary of this association 
— an office which he held until his death. As always in 
such organizations, it is the secretary who has the laboring 
oar, and Professor Jastrow was the guiding spirit of the asso- 
ciation. It is to this association, and therefore to Professor Jas- 
trow, that we owe that series of brief, readable, and authoritative 
volumes, in which Brinton’s Religion of Primitive Peoples, Rhys- 
Davids’ History and Literature of Buddhism, Budde’s Religion 
of Israel to the Exile, Cheyne’s Jewish Religion after the Exile, 
Knox’s Religions of Japan, De Groot’s Religion of the Chinese, 
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Bloomfield’s Religion of the Veda, Steindorf’s Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, Cumont’s Astrology and Religion Among the 
Greeks and Romans, and Hurgronje’s Mohammedanism, have 
appeared. Professor Jastrow’s own contribution to the series 
has already been mentioned. It is a remarkable series; each, 
hke the volumes of the series which Professor Jastrow edited, is 
the work of an eminent specialist. The giving of these lectures 
and the publication of the volumes have done much to educate 
American people, and have placed within the reach of all an 
authoritative and readable outline of the great religions of the 
world. 

The task of speaking of the products of Professor Jastrow’s 
many-sided abilities in other fields falls to others. His work in the 
field of which we have been speaking illustrates one of the finest 
traits of his character — his stimulating influence upon other scholars 
and his generosity in appreciating their work. The eminent men 
who wrote the books mentioned above felt this influence, and the 
humble and obscure worker, however small his contribution, found 
in Professor Jastrow, if his contribution possessed any merit, a 
cheering and encouraging critic and friend. America has had 
but one other scholar (the late Professor C. H. Toy of Harvard) 
whose stimulating influence called forth from others a degree of 
labor at all approaching that which Professor Jastrow elicited. 
Such men stand far above their contemporaries in the scholarly 
influence which they wield. They evoke in others a devotion to 
the search for truth which multiplies many fold the mere labor of 
their own hands. It is one of life’s highest privileges to have 
known them. The world seems poor without them. Their mem- 
ory is a precious treasure. 


PROFESSOR JASTROW AS AN ASSYRIOLOGIST 

Albert T. Cl.\y 
Yaix Universitt 

While studying abroad, Arabic was looked upon by Jastrow 
as his major subject; however, he paid special attention also to 
Assyriology, and attended lectures under such scholars as De- 
litzsch, Oppert, and Halevj'. 

Three years after receiving his degree at Leipzig we find his 
first contribution to Assyriology in a note of several pages which 
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appeared in th.e Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie on ‘A passage in the 
Cylinder Inscription of Ashurbanapal’. Two years later, following 
other brief communications, his first conspicuous article appeared 
in the text, translation, and commentary of a fragment of ‘A 
Cylinder of Marduk-shapik-zirim.’ It is to the credit of Jastrow 
that by clever reasoning and on palieographical grounds he placed 
this hitherto unknown king in the Pashe Dynasty, of which only 
four of the eleven kings had up to that time been identified; and 
he actually proposed that he be placed as the foimder of the 
dynastJ^ This was confirmed by an inscription in the Yale 
Collection published thirty years later {Misc. I riser, p. 49). 

In 1891 he published ‘A Fragment of the Babylonian Dibbarra 
Epic,’ which appeared in the University of Pennsylvania Series in 
Philology, Literature, and Archoeology; and a few j^ears later 
‘A New Fragment of the Babylonian Etana Legend’ in the Beitrdge 
zur Assyriologie. Both pubfications were based upon original 
inscriptions found in private hands. The latter added materially 
to our knowledge of the Etana Legend. In both treatises Jastrow 
showed remarkable scholarly aemnen in handling original material. 
It was his good fortune a few years later to find also another 
fragment of the Etana Legend in private hands, both of these 
having come from the Library of Ashurbanapal in Nineveh. T his 
was pubfished in Vol. 30 of this Journal. 

Early in his career Jastrow was attracted to the study of the 
religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians. In 1898 he published 
his Religion of Babylonia and Assyria as the second voltune in the 
Series of Handbooks on the Histoiy^ of Rehgions, of which he was 
the editor. It was a verj' ambitious undertaking owing to the state 
of our knowledge at that time. He fully realized that the knowl- 
edge of the subject was rapidly increasing, and that it was con- 
stantly necessarj' to change the perspective and readjust \dews, 
yet he felt there was sufficient reason for sifting the certain from 
the uncertain and for formulating his opinions, and thus preparing 
the way for other worLs that would follow. It was no small task 
to gather the material, digest and present it. But the work was 
so successfully handled that it remained the chief treatise on the 
subject until it was supplanted by his larger work. Die Religion 
Babyloniens und Assyriens, which appeared in seventeen parts, 
between the years 1903 and 1913. It was first intended that this 
should be a translation of the English work into German, but 
during the process of re\ising and enlarging it, Jastrow became 
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especially interested in the subject of divination through hepato- 
scopy and astrology, with the result that as he devoted himself to 
the study of the many new texts appearing during the time his 
work grew to such proportions that instead of one volume, three, 
comprising over 1700 pages of closely printed text and notes, 
were required to present his contributions on the subject. While 
others had preceded him in the study of Babylonian divina- 
tion, Jastrow’s interpretation of the many new texts, the study of 
the religious rites, practices, and behefs of other peoples, and his 
wide knowledge of religions in general enabled him to produce a 
work that will be quoted for years to come. By his philological 
work and interpretation of omen texts, hundreds of obscure words 
were discussed, many of which received their explanation for the 
first time. One important discovery after another was made, 
resulting in many contributions being presented in our journals, 
for example, on ‘The Signs and Names for the Liver in Babylonia,’ 
‘The Liver in Antiquity and the Beginnings of Anatomy,’ etc. 
In this field Jastrow achieved his greatest success, and left his 
name- indelibly written upon our knowledge of the subject. 

In 1911 Jastrow published a volume entitled Aspects of Re- 
ligious Belief and Practice in Assyria and Babylonia, being the 
American Lectures on the History of Religion, delivered at different 
institutions. In this work he gives not only a summary, in a 
popular and readable form, of all researches in the field, but he 
took the opportunity to recast certain views on the pantheon and 
the cult, thus making them accord with the new material which 
had been brought to hght. There can be little doubt but that his 
new presentation of the pantheon in this work is a distinct advance 
upon all previous attempts. He also attempted to distinguish be- 
tween what he called the popular religion and the artificial form 
given to it in the official cult by the priests, in their efforts to bring 
the beliefs into accordance with their theological speculations. 
This work is the best compendium at present on the subject. 

In 1915 Jastrow published a much needed work on The Civiliza- 
tion of Babylonia and Assyria. This is a surv'e 3 ^ of the entire field 
on a much larger scale than had hitherto been attempted in 
English. In it he gives the results of the activities of explorers, 
decipherers, and investigators in this field of research. It is also 
a compendium on the customs and manners, the religion, law, 
commerce, art, architecture, and literature of the Babjdonians 
and Assyrians. In this work he has admirably selected what was 
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most important for a general \new, and also what was most char- 
acteristic, and has grouped his material in a very satisfactory form. 

His study of some of the legends for his history of the Baby- 
lonian religion was, at the time, an advance upon previous efforts, 
particularly that of the Gilgamesh Epic. The acquisition of two 
tablets of an earher version of this epic by the Pennsylvania and 
the Yale Collections naturally aroused his interest, resulting in 
one of his latest contributions to Assyriology, entitled An Old 
Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic, published in 1920, in 
the preparation of which the present writer, as joint author, took 
a minor part. In the study of these two texts Jastrow’s critical 
faculties enabled him to advance materially the interpretation 
of the epic as well as its analysis into its component parts. 

His last contribution to Assyriologj' was his article on ‘An 
Assyrian Law Code,’ which appeared in Part I of this volmne of 
the Journal (pages 1 to 59). It was the first translation which 
appeared of two large texts from tablets discovered at the site of 
ancient Assur, and published by Schroeder. 

The extent of Jastrow’s work in Assyriology cannot be appre- 
ciated by a glance at his bibliography imder that subject, for 
many of his contributions, listed under other subjects, are based 
more or less upon his investigations in that field. 

Jastrow’s erudition, his wide horizon, and his experience in the 
critical analj'sis of ancient docimients, enabled him to leave the 
beaten path with its conventional views, and discuss legends, epics, 
and other texts independently. His excellent preparation gave 
him a view-point that few enjoyed; and his efforts resulted not 
only in contributions which are remarkably suggestive, but which 
are full of discoveries and conclusions, many of which will stand 
the test of time. Especially in the subject of the rehgion of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, Jastrow made himself without 
doubt the leading authority in the world. 
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SHALMANESER III AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
ASSYRIAN POWER 

A. T. Olmstead 
Universiit of Illinois 

When Shalmaneser III ascended the throne of his father in 
860, he was no longer a young man, for the reign of Ashur-nasir- 
apal had lasted no less than twenty-five years, and he himself 
owned a son old enough to accompany him on distant campaigns 
two years later. His first step was to make a clean sweep of his 
father’s officials, who were replaced with others nearer his own 
age. Ashur-bel-ukin was appointed turtanu; Ashur-bana-usur 
became the chief musician; Abu-ina-ekalli-lilbur, whose name, 
‘May the father grow old in the palace,’ indicated a hereditary 
position, very appropriately was chosen chamberlain of the palace. 
Not one of the men who surrounded the person of the king or ruled 
in the provinces had previously held office high enough to be 
entered in the eponym lists.‘ 

Thanks to the efforts of Ashur-nasir-apal, the foreign situation 
was by no means threatening, though it offered encouraging oppor- 
tunities for war if the new king cherished such ambitions. During 
the entire quarter-century, Assyria had enjoyed a peace with 
Babylonia which had never been formally broken, even when 


* This article continues previous studies in the earUer history of Assyria in 
AJSL 36. 125 ff.; JAOS 37. 169 fif.; 38. 209 ff. The chief sources are the 
royal inscriptions, best published in Is. Rasmussen, Salmanasser den II’s 
Indskriften, 1907; for criticism of the sources and further bibliography, cf. 
Olmstead, Historiography, 21 ff. Added material is found in the Assjurian 
Chronicle, la.st publication, Olmstead, JAOS 34. 344 ff. Most valuable are 
the Balawat Gate rehefs. Pinches, The Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates 
of Balawat, 1880; King, Bronze Relics from the Gates of Shalmaneser, 1915; 
cf. for discussion, Billerbeck, 5.4 6. 1 ff. The Babylonian expeditions are dis- 
cussed in AJSL 37. 217 ff. The provincial development is investigated JAOS 
34. 344 ff.; Amer. Political Science Rev. 12. 69 ff. Lack of space prevents dis- 
cussion of the scanty cultural data, of the rise of the Haldian kingdom, and 
of the earher Hebrew history. A map of the northeast frontier is given at 
the close of this article; four others will be found JAOS 38. 260 ff. My 
colleagues of the Cornell Expedition, Professor J. E. Wrench of the LTniversity 
of Missouri, and Dr. B. B. Charles of Philadelphia, have drawn my attention 
to added topographical data found in .\rabic, Syriac, Armenian, and Byzan- 
tine Greek, but all have been verified. 
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Nabu-apal-iddina violated his neutrality by sending troops to the 
support of the Ass 3 udan rebels in the middle Euphrates valley. 
Neither on the east, where the restless Median tribes were just 
beginning to appear on the Assyrian horizon, nor on the west, 
where the Aramaean invasion for the moment had been checked, 
was immediate danger to be apprehended. Syria offered much 
valuable booty, but it was too disunited and too distant for any 
fear on the part of Assyria. On the north alone was there cause 
for concern. Urartu, or, to use the term preferred by the natives 
themselves, Haldia, was developing a formidable power behind 
the protection of the Armenian moimtains, and had already 
forced a reluctant notice from the scribes of Ashur-nasir-apal. 
Indeed, the last recorded campaign of the reign had been necessi- 
tated by the intrigues of that state, and the failure of the official 
historians to mention the part played by Urartu was simply con- 
fession of failure to win back the lost laurels. 

Nor did his son dare a direct attack on Haldia at first. In the 
very beginning of his accession year, for he had been enthroned 
early, Shalmaneser collected his foot-soldiers and his chariots and 
entered the defiles of Simesi land, the rough Tiyari region where 
almost to our own day the Christian mountaineers have preserved 
a hardly-won independence. No opposition had been previously 
encountered, mute evidence that the wars of his father on this 
frontier had not been without result, that the country to the 
immediate northeast of Nineveh now recognized the Assyrian 
overlordship. The first acquisition of the reign was Andi, the 
fortress of Ninni, commanding the valley of the Upper Zab.® 
The scene of plunder, the pillar of heads, the burning ahve of 
youths and maidens, indicated that the new king was to be no 
less harsh in dealing with rebels than his terrible father. In con- 
sequence, all the chiefs from whom Ashur-nasir-apal had exacted 
tribute, Hargians, Harmasians, Simesians, Sirfierians, Sirishians, 
and Uhnanians, appeared before his son.® 

Climbing out of the Zab valley, Shalmaneser descended into 
Hubushkia'* by a mountain pass and over lulls which reached to 

* Aridi is probably Julamerik. 

® Mon. I. 14 ff. — The chronological difficulties as to separation of the first 
two years disappear if we use only the earliest source, the ^lonohth, and take 
the ‘in the beginning of my reign in my first j'ear’ as lumping together the 
first two years, the date Aim XIII marking the dividing line. 

* Hubushkia is Sert according to the Sargon tablet, 307, Thureau-Dangin, 
Hiiiti'eme Campngjie de Sargon, xi. The route was then by the pass back of 
Julamerik and down the Bohtan Su. 
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heaven like the point of an iron dagger, where a passage for the 
chariots could be made only with much labor on the part of the 
pioneers. The capital of the same name was soon a smoking ruin, 
and its Nairi prince, Kakia, after a struggle in the mountains, 
begged the royal pardon. The Haldian frontier was reached at 
Sugania, a tiny fortress perched upon a high rock at the jimction 
of two small affluents of the Upper Tigris. Around the arched 
bridge it commanded, the Assyrians constructed a circular camp 
with a gate at either exit of the road.^ The king set forth in his 
chariots, attended by others in which were carried the standards. 
Arrived at the doomed city, he dismounted, and, still surroimded 
by his body guards, shot his arrows against the fortress. The 
main attack was launched by the archers, but sappers, protected 
by long leather robes, were employed to loosen the stones in the 
walls, and other soldiers attempted an assault with ladders. The 
natives resisted with bow and spear imtil the houses were fired, 
when they abandoned the struggle. Opposite the town, a pillar of 
heads was erected, and the survivors, naked save for the peculiar 
‘liberty caps’ and up-tilted shoes, their necks bound in a yoke to 
a long rope and their hands tied behind their backs, were dragged 
before the offlcial who stood, club of office in hand, to receive them. 

Operations recommenced with a skirmish in the open. Opposed 
. were the little Haldians, clad in short robes or entirely naked, 
armed with long or short lances, and defended by the short round 
shield and greaves. In their formation, pairs of archers and 
shield-bearing lancers, they had followed Assyrian custom. Four- 
teen of the surrounding \-iIlages went up in smoke, the men were 
impaled on stakes set in the wall, the severed heads were hung in 
the gates. The invaders cut down the pahn trees, surprisingly 
far north until we remember that today they still flomish fruitless 
on the warm shores of Lake Van, and captive horses recall to our 
minds the fact that Armenia has always been famous for the 
fineness of its breed. The strangest trophy was a rough platform 
on wheels, so ponderous that eleven men were needed to pull it 
along by means of ropes over their shoulders. On it was a huge 
grain jar, no less than eight feet high, held in place by a man 
moimted beside it, and guarded by poles in the hands of the three 

* Sugania cannot be Shokh, the Kurdish name of Tauk, Layard, Nineveh 
and Babylon, 420, as Billerbeck, BA 6. 8, since Hubushkia is now known 
to be Sert. The troops may have gone, not via Bitlis, but by the valley to 
the east where Sakh and Sakh Dagh may represent Sugania. 
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men behind. In camp, the grain was ground, the dough mixed 
on the floor, and the bread baked in the round mud oven. The 
eunuch camp-prefect made frequent trips in his chariot to oversee 
the collection of the booty, which was packed in camp under his 
business-like direction. 

The army descended to a plain for its next encampment, a 
rectangular walled enclosure, studded with battlemented towers 
within whose protection, in one corner, stood the royal tent. 
Quitting this place, the army pushed on over mountains so steep 
and by roads so execrable that it was necessary for the attendants 
to drag the chariot horses up the slopes by main force. Without 
encountering further resistance, Shalmaneser reached Lake Van at 
a village where the mountains ranged about the curving shore. 
The procession to the water’s edge was formed, first the two royal 
standards, then the monarch on foot, his high officials, the musi- 
cians playing on harps, finally the bulls and rams destined for the 
sacrifice. The royal effigy had been carved on a low cliff over- 
hanging the water, where Shalmaneser appeared as he was wont 
to be seen on state occasions, richly robed and with scepter and 
tiara, but unarmed, in token of the peaceful character of his mis- 
sion. The standards were set up, with a taU candlestick by their 
side, the king assumed an attitude of adoration, two bulls and four 
rams were slaughtered and presented on the three-legged altar 
before the stele, the hbations were set forth in a jar on an ox-footed 
support. Portions of the slain animals were thrown by the soldiers 
into the lake to be consumed by the fish, turtles, and wild swine 
that swarmed the shore or the waters. 

The raid had caused much damage to a corner of Haldia, but it 
was only a corner, and Arame, the Haldian king, had not even 
been engaged.® Winter was approaching and the passes would 
soon be closed; Shalmaneser, therefore, decided to return, and by 
the same route. On his way, Asau of Gilzan brought in his gifts, 
the horses, cattle, and sheep we have come to expect, and with 
them two humped camels of the Bactrian breed. ^ The winter 
months were utilized by Shalmaneser in securing recognition of 
his suzerainty in Babylonia. Nabu-apal-iddina made a formal 
alliance which brought him imder Assj-rian control as surely as 


* Arame is the traditional king of Armenia, Aram according to Moses of 
Chorene, 1. 13 f.; cf. Rawlinson, JRAS (OS) 12. 446 n.l. 

’’ Account based primarfly on the Balawat sculptures, eked out by the 
Monolith and by the topographical data. 
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any ‘ally’ of Rome; the gods acknowledged his direct rule when 
he sacrificed to Mardnk and Nabu in Babylon and Borsippa.® 

The Armenian campaign had been a mere reconnaissance in 
force, but it had indicated with sufficient clearness that it would 
be no easy matter to develop successes on this frontier, and it had 
suggested that the material returns might not pay the expenses 
of equipping an army. If plunder were desired, Syria always lay 
open to attack, and it was in this direction that the next offensive 
was planned. Lucky and unlucky days played a large part in 
Ass5uian life; we realize the difference from the modern concep- 
tion when we find the amry leaving Nineveh on the thirteenth of 
Airu, the beginning of May. Hasamii and Dihnunu were traversed, 
and the boundary of Bit Adini was reached at I^late, whose inhab- 
itants thought only of flight to the hills. A battle was contested 
under the walls of Kiraqa, and Ahuni, the new master of Adini, 
was forced to take refuge behind its fortifications. Resistance still 
continued and the Assyrian troops were in danger of attack from 
the rear. They did succeed in seeming possession of the Aramaic 
settlement of Bur Mama, the ‘Spring of our Lord,’ and when the 
pillar of heads was set up, the threat was sufficient to bring in the 
contributions of Habini of Til Abni and of Gauni of Sarugi, whose 
name is connected with the Hebrew patriarch Serug.’ 

Rafts laid on inflated skins carried the Assjuians across the 
Euphrates to Qmmnuh, the tribute of Qataz-ilu was received as in 
867, Paqarhubimi submitted,’® the domains of Adini were left 
behind, and the cities of Gurgum were reached in the plain about 
Marqasi, the modern :Marash.” Shalmaneser was gratified by the 
gifts handed over by Mutallu, which included his daughter and 


• MDOG 28. 24 f. places the offerings before the account of the Anu-Adad 
temple and is dated in the month Muhur ilani, day five, year one of my royalty, 
that is, 859. The alliance, Synchr. Hist. 

» Hasamu, the Hasame of the Harran Census, is Hossiwe, on the west end 
of Jebel Abd el Aziz, Kraeling, Aram and Israel, 59, n. 2. Schiffer, Aramder, 
64, on the basis of the Harran Census, restored Saru. . . as Sarugi, the well- 
known Seruj of later times. Kiraqa is restored by Rasmussen, ad loc. The 
countr>- of Giri Adad is missing, but Sayce, RP“- 4. 59, rightly restored Ashsha 
on the basis of .\shur nasir apal, Ann. 3. 94, where he is called Giri Dadi. 

’» Here written Pakarruhbuni, identified by Streck, ZDMG 1908, 765 n. 2 
with the land Paqaiahubi written on a bone ring, Lehmann-Haupt, Materialim, 
83. It must be near Samosata, as the Diarbekir-Samsat-Marih road was 
evidently taken. 

“ Cf. Olmstead, Sargan, 95. 
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her dowry. When he turned southwest, he found his way blocked 
by a coalition of all the more important North Syrian chiefs which 
had come together at Lutibu. Ahuni of Adini, Sangara of Car- 
chemish, Sapaluhne of Hattina,*^ and Haianu of Samal were the 
leaders. The last country had already been known to the Egyp- 
tians as Samalua, and its present ruler, Hajm, had been preceded 
by an unnamed father and a grandfather Gabbar.*’ The conflict 
resulted in a tactical victory for the Assyrians, but the allies suc- 
ceeded in preventing the siege of Samal and Shalmaneser had to 
console himself for the loss of its spoil with the barren honor of 
erecting a stele under the Amanus at the source of the Saluara 
River.*^ 

The way was open to the south. The Assyrian forces crossed 
the Orontes and appeared before the Hattinian fortress of Alisir, 
not far from where in time to come was the site of the mighty city 
of Antioch.*^ Again the allies blocked the way, aided now by Kate 
of Que or Cilicia,*® by Pihirim of Hiluka, the name whence came 
our Cilicia, though at this time it was north of the Gates, and by 
Bur Anata of lasbuqa,*^ an Aramaean as his name compounded 
with the goddess Anath shows. Again the allies went down to 
defeat and Bur Anata fell into the hands of the conquerors, but 
once more the victory was followed by no important results and 
Shalmaneser was forced to content himself with tribute from the 
‘kings of the sea coast.’ 

The quadrangular camp with overhanging towers was pitched 
on the seashore, and the king took his stand before it imder an 

In JAOS 38. 247, I doubted the correctness of the reading Hattina for 
the more usual Patina. The spelling in the Boghaz Kbi document, Ha-at-ti- 
ni-wi-na, Forrer, SB Berl. Akad., 1919, 1032, proves that I was too conserva- 
tive. 

“List of Thothmes III, 314; Tomkins, TSBA 9. 251; H. 633; the native 
record, von Luschan, Milth. Or. Sammlungen, 14. 375; Littmann, SB Berl. 
Akad., 1911, 976; §amalu was taken in 728 by Muawiya, Tabari in Brooks, 
JHS 18. 199; it was a part of the Syrian Thaghr and was taken by Harun al 
Rashid in 780, see al Baladhuri, 170; Yaqut, s. v. ‘Damalu (colloquial Samalu),’ 
Hitti, Origins of the Islamic State, 263, but the Assyrian, as so often, proves 
the pointing of the Arabic. 

“ For the Saluara River, cf. Sachau, SB Berl. Akad., 1892, 329 fif. 

“ Amiaud-Scheil, ad he., read Alimush. 

“ So restored by Rasmiissen on the basis of Obi. 132, as against Harper, 
ad loc., who reads Kateshu. 

Schiffer, Atamaer, 89 n. 2, compares the Ishbak of Gen. 25. 2. Add also 
Ada the .... taianf 
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umbrella, surrounded by his guards and attendants, the most 
important of whom were the three turtanus who faced him. The 
master of ceremonies, turning backward, beckoned for the ambas- 
sadors to approach. The two representatives of Tjto and Sidon, 
accompanied by their sons, thereupon advanced, their hands 
raised in adoration. Their beards were pointed, their double robes 
were long and clinging, their timbans were woimd with ribbons 
which fell to their necks, their shoes were upturned. Behind them 
came the tribute bearers, some with trays filled with oriental sweet- 
meats, others with boxes on their padded shoulders or huge 
caldrons carried like caps on their heads. The last of the proces- 
sion stood in the water to unload their boat, for it was too shallow 
to permit reaching the land. The boats were long, narrow craft, 
each with two men, who steered and rowed, or rather poled them 
along, by oars without oarlocks. Ropes attached to the upstand- 
ing heads of camels at the high prows and sterns held them fast 
to the shore. They were piled high with bales, dark blue wool, 
wool, lapis lazuli, shamu, ingots of gold, silver, lead, and copper. 
Cloth was earned on poles suspended from men’s shoulders, and 
one great jar required special attention as it was handed from the 
boat to the shore. Whole trees and teams of cedar, in themselves 
sufficient to repay the Assyrians for the long trip, were brought 
down and piled up. Across the water could be seen a rocky islet, 
which bore a town with high battlemented walls and possessed 
two gates. From it came forth, their hands laden with gifts, the 
chief and his wife, her skirt tucked up, her hair flowing.*® 

A second stele was set up at Atalur, on a cliff by the seashore, 
where one day Antioch’s seaport, Seleucia, was to be located, and 
where the king’s predecessor, Ashur-rabi, had already left a 
memorial of his presence.*® The return journey was equally 
prosperous. The Hattinians, clad in short girdled tunics and pro- 
tected only by round helmets and neck-pieces, were easily defeated 
in detail. The Assyrian soldiers seized them by the hair, stabbed 


Schlumberger fragments, Lenonnant, Gazette Arch., 4, pi. 22 ff. 

Obi. gives Lallar as the name of the mountain and this has regularly been 
quoted as if it had as good or better authority than Atalur. Our study. 
Historiography, 26 showing the inaccuracy of the Obi. for this earher period, 
should forever banish Lallar from topographical discussions. The form Atalur 
is further confirmed by Mt. Atilur, following Libnanu (Lebanon), II R 51, 1. 
It cannot possibly be in the Alexandretta region (Billerbeck, BA 6. 79 L), 
as a glance at the route placed on the map will show. 
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them, and decorated their chariots with the severed heads. Several 
of the Hattinian towns, Taia, NuMa, Butamu, fell into the AssjTian 
hands. Hazazu was a good-sized fort on a low artificial mound 
which witnessed to the respectable antiquity that already lay 
behind it. When the troops in heavy armor began the escalade 
and the town was already on fire, the townspeople could not resist. 
The king received his prisoners under a canopy held by his servants 
and placed before the round camp. Great was the contrast 
between the richly-clad Assyrian officials w’ho introduced them 
and the long line of captives, some without a stitch of clothing, 
their necks in a rope and their hands tied behind them, the women 
with their hair hanging down their backs and clothed in gowns 
which reached only to elbows and ankles. Tribute from another 
Arame, the king of Gusi, closed the year."® 

The eponjun office was assumed by the king himself in 858. 
Nineveh was again left on the lucky thirteenth of Airu. Accom- 
panied by the crown prince, he hastened by the direct road to Til 
Barsip, the capital of Bit Adini, which commanded one of the 
most important fords of the Euphrates, where to this day the 
islands show in summer and a ferrj' crosses. The city was large 
as such cities went, the ramparts on the land side were strong, a 
quay cut to the river through the conglomerate testified to commerce 
by water, and the character of the people was indicated by the 
expected Hittite sculpture in basalt.-* Leaving the capital to 
be reduced in a latej campaign, Shalmaneser crossed the stream 


Mon. I. 29 ff.; for Hazazu, cf. JAOS 38. 248 n. G7 ; F. J, .\me, L’Anthropolu- 
gie, 20. 24, found seeming traces of palaeolithic remains at Tell Azaz. Taia is the 
Tae of Tiglath Pileser IV, .Ann. 144, the modem Kefr Tai, not far from Aleppo. 
Tomkins, Bab. Or. Rec., 3. 6. Nuha may be Xiara, Ptol. 5. 14, 10; Hartmann, 
ZA 14.339. The sea is that of Antioch, Winckler, Forsch. 1. 104. Butamu i.s 
the Badama of Yaqut, s.v., in the .Azaz district, ‘its mention being in the tradi- 
tion of .Adam,’ that is, it was believed to have had an early origin. For Gusi, 
note that HeracUus sent his brother Theodore against the Arabs, and they 
came to Gusit, a village near Antioch, where there was a stylite named Simeon, 
and here they were defeated by the enemy, Michael Syr., trans. Dulaurier, 
JA 4"‘8. 13. 321. 

For Til Barsip, the pre.sent Tell .Ahmar, cf. Thomp.son, PSBA 34. 66 ff.; 
Hogarth, Accidents of an Antiquary's Life, 173 ff.; Liverpool Annals, 2, 177; 
BeU, Amurath, 28 ff.; Sayce, PSBA 33. 174, identifies it with a Greek 
Barsampse which I do not recognize. 


23 JAOS 41 
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in full flood and collected the plunder of six of the Adini cities.^ 
WMle the monarch remained in his camp with his eunuchs, the 
crown prince led his troops against Dabigu, a double-walled city 
with battlemented outworks in the plain, and defended against 
assaults by ladders or through mines by archers armed with short 
swords.^ In the siege of Til Bashere, the king seated himseK 
under a canopj"^ erected between the camp and the beleaguered 
city, that he might watch the operation of a new contrivance, a 
ram on six wheels, directed by a man in a sort of cupola on the top, 
which was attacking the tower guarding the lone gate in the long 
wall. The defenders dropped stones upon it, but in vain; the city 
on the low mound which gave so commanding a position to the 
crusading Turbessel was taken, and the inhabitants deprived of 
hands and feet and impaled about the walls, above which pro- 
jected the gable of the palace of 'Hittite fashion’ so popular among 
the AssjTians a century later. The citizens of the upper town, 
bearded men wearing hberty caps, with long double robes open 
at the side and pointed shoes, were led with ropes about their 
necks; the matrons, their hair below the waist and bare-legged, 
followed meeklj', and dromedaries and mules brought out the 
couches and other furniture which were considered w’orthy of 
removal. The whole convoy was under the direction of the crown 
prince, whose uncertain stand in his chariot was made easier by 
the protecting arm of his attendant. His presence was also indi- 
cated by the smaller tent at the side of the larger one occupied 
by his father and by the double guard which watched the camp.^'* 

” The other four are . . . .a(?)ga; Tagi, the Tuka of Tiglath Pileser IV; 
Surunu, the Saruna of the same, Rost, Tiglat-Pileser, 85, possibly gauron 
east of Niara, more probably Sarun northwest of Tell Basher; if the next 
is read as naturally, Paripa, it may with Sachau, ZA 12. 48, be identified with 
Paphara, Ptol. 5. 14, 10; if Patalpa, with Schiffer, AramSer, 64, it might be 
connected ^Wth Tulupa, sLx miles from Turbessel (Tell Basher), tVilliam of 
Tj're, 17. 17. 

“ Dabigu is the modem Dabiq, Sachau, ZA 12. 48. The caliph Suleman 
followed the custom of his family in making it his headquarters during attacks 
on Ma$$i 9 a, died here in 717 A. D., and was buried in the tell called Tell 
Suleman, Yaqut, s. v. In 778, L'thman made Dabekon his base against Ger- 
manicia-Marash, Theoph., 421, cf. 431. 

« The same curious refusal to accept a reading which might connect with 
ui important later site which has been manifested in the case of Anat and 
Bagdadu, is wen in Til Bashere. Sayce, RP* 4. 62 n. 1, cf. Hnsing, OLZ 1. 360, 
had already made the identification, but Peiser, KB 1. 160, after correctly 
transliterating in his text, in his translation 'follows Delitzsch, Parodies, 
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Changing his direction, Shalmaneser fell upon the territories 
of Carchemish. The capture of Sazabe“ brought the coalition to 
terms, and the narrative for the remainder of the year is made 
up of the list of tribute furnished by the various princes. That the 
numbers have grown in the process of transmission is to be expected, 
but in spite of this, we are given a valuable insight into the eco- 
nomic life of North Syria. The ruler of Hattina or Unqi brought 
three talents of gold, a hundred of silver, three hundred of copper, 
the same of iron, a thousand articles of that metal, a thousand 
dresses and cloaks, twenty talents of purple, five himdred cattle, 
and five thousand sheep. For its collection, it was necessary to 
penetrate the great swamp of Unqi, access to which could be gained 
only by flat-bottomed boats that could pass anywhere in the 
shallows. Two men, their long hair bound with fillets and their 
clothes as abbreviated as might be expected of an aquatic folk, 
rowed and steered them by oars hung in thongs, while the wild 
ducks flew before them. Shalmaneser did not trust himself to 


with Mabashere. Hogarth, Accidents, 165, reports the find of many Hittite 
cylinders and other small objects, but wrongly calls it Pitru. It is referred 
to by Matthew of Edessa, 1. 5. Tell Bashir was a fortified qaVa and an exten- 
sive kura, inhabited by Armenian Christians, with outljing settlements and 
markets, well cultivated and peopled, Yaqut, s. v. Its greatest claim to fame 
is that, as Turbessel, it was the capital of the famous Crusader, Jocelyn of 
Courtenay, Rey, Colonies franques, 322. Gregory the Priest, the Armenian 
historian, Rec. Hist. Crois., Hist. Arm. 1. 162 ff., tells us that Masud, after 
the capture of Marash, invaded the territory of Thil Avedeatz, now called 
Thlpashar, in 1149; the next year he unsuccessfully attacked it; two years 
later it surrendered to the son of Zangi, lord of Aleppo, though the inhabitants 
were allowed to withdraw to Antioch. Dr. B. B. Charles, who visited it in the 
spring of 1908, writes as follows: ‘The mound lies in the rolling plains five 
hours southeast of Aintab, and is the most impressive object in the whole 
region. It is long and narrow, about a hundred feet high, and is surrounded 
by a low ellipse of mound formation which marks the line of an early waD, 
with gateway at east and west. Just beyond the west gate is the ziaret of 
Qara Baba, “Black Father.’’ Well-squared blocks of basalt and red pottery 
may indicate Hittite occupation. The mound is called Seraser or Seleser 
Hissar, which may be a Kurdish twisting of Sarj'^ Hissar, Yellow Castle, or 
it may even be a corruption of Jocelj-n.’ Curiously enough, in 1837, its name 
was Qyzyl Hissar, ‘Red Castle,’ Poujoulat, Voyage, 1. 438. Sayce, RP* 1. 109, 
followed by Kraeling, Aram and Israel, 20, is incorrect in connecting the Bishri 
of Tiglath Pfleser I with Tell Basher. 

“ Sazabe may be the Shadbo of the Syriac Mar Mu'ain legend, Delitzsch, 
Parodies, 268, and the Sesben of 'Thutmose III, 248, Tomkins, TSBA, 9. 245, 
Sayce, PSBA 33. 175. 
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such uncertain protection, but contented himseK with a position 
on the shore across the water from where, on a low mound in the 
midst of the swamp, stood the capital, a double-gated fortress with 
battlemented walls. Under the parasol which the damp heat 
demanded, he received the Hattinian monarch, aping the Assyrian 
with his long fringed robe and shawl. With him were his nobles, 
with long hair on head and face, long robes carefully draped, and 
the inevitable Hittite upturned shoes. Among them was to be 
observed a man with a strongly negroid face, mute witness to race 
mixture. The plundering was thorough, and the attendants car- 
ried off their goods in baskets and sacks, skins filled with wine, 
trays heaped with valuables, tusks of elephants. From a smaller 
castle, also on a mound in the water, came other supphants, bear- 
ing the same gifts, but with different dress, short robes which 
exposed their bare hmbs, and the regulation shoes, Aramaeans 
who had forced themselves in by the side of their Hittite neighbors. 
A third castle in the swamps furnished additional gifts of horses 
and cattle, the latter to this day driven in huge herds along the 
watery ways. One of these Aramaeans trudged along, on his back 
a huge wine jar which was destined to be placed later on a tripod 
by the table imder the tent which Shalmaneser had caused to be 
pitched some distance back from the shore. The tragedy behind 
the curt statement of the annals, ‘his daughter with her rich dowry 
I received,' is sensed in the half-grown Hittite maiden, her hair 
barely reaching to her neck, who stretched out her hands in vain 
supplication to the relentless conqueror who had determined to 
immure her in his harem.^ 

Sangara was not so rich as the king of Hattina, for the commer- 


“ References in Egyptian records and in the Amama letters are to Coele- 
S>Tia, not to Tnqi. The earhest certain reference is in 832 where the Assjt. 
Chron. uses it while the Obelisk has Hattina. Tiglath Pileser IV regularly 
uses Unqi, Ann. 92, 145.; ‘Amq occurs in the native Zakar inscription. It 
was known to the Greeks as Amykes Pedion, Polyb. 5. 59, 10; and Amyke, 
Malalas, 1. 257. The form ‘Umqa is said to occur in Syrian MartjTologies. 
The Romans from Marash sustained a defeat here in 694, Baladhuri, 189, cf. 
Brooks, JHS 18. 207. cf. 189. As a him, first of Antioch and then of Aleppo, 
it was the source of most of the grain which supplied the former city, Yaqut, 
s.v. In 1272, it was ravaged by the Mongols, the e.xpedition of Lajin paied 
through it in 1298, in 1381 it was the scene of a decisive defeat of the Arabs 
from Aleppo by the Turkumans, Weil, Gesch., 4. 73, 211, 539. Amaiq was 
occupied by John Comnenas in 1136, Chron. L. Arm., Rec. Hist. Crois., Hist. 
Arm., 1. 616. 
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cial predominance of North Syria was yet to be gained by Car- 
chemish. His gifts were but three talents of gold, seventy of silver, 
thirty of copper, a hundred of iron, twenty of purple, five hundred 
weapons, five hundred cattle, and five thousand sheep, horses, 
buffaloes, and goats, but he made up the account by presenting 
a hundred noble maidens, whom the scribe cynically lists between 
the weapons and the cattle. Four of Sangara’s castles, all located 
along the banks of the Euphrates, on low mounds and without 
the usual overhanging platforms, were forced to disgorge. The 
citizens, headed by Sangara himself and his two beardless sons, 
were not imattractive; profiles less sharp than those of the Assyr- 
ians, noses straight, short hair and beards. The common sort 
had retained their ancestral garb, the conical twisted turbans, 
the long double robes, the upturned shoes, but Assyrian fashions 
had conquered the nobility, who wore the long single robe and the 
coat with plain sleeves which characterized the victors. Haianu 
of Samal offered ten talents of silver, ninety of copper, thirty of 
iron, three hundred articles of clothing, the same number of cattle, 
and ten times that number of sheep, two hundred cedar beams, 
two homers of cedar BE, as well as his daughter. 

Whatever we may think of these indemnities, the direct result 
if not the direct incentive of the expedition, and however exag- 
gerated these statistics may be, we have no reason to doubt the 
amount of the yearly assessments, for their verj- modesty is the 
best proof of their authenticity. Hattina gave a talent of silver, 
two of pmple, a hundred cedar beams; Samal gave ten manas of 
gold, a hundred cedar beams, and a homer of cedar BE; Agusi 
gave ten manas of gold, six talents of silver, five himdred cattle, 
and five thousand sheep; Carcheraish provided but a mana of 
gold, a talent of silver, and two of purple; Qununuh furnished 
twenty manas of silver and three hundred beams. 

The interest of this passage is great. For the first time, we are 
afforded, not statistics of booty taken in raids, but a formal 
tribute list. Noteworthy is the disproportion between the indem- 
nity^ demanded from those who resisted or rebelled and the annual 
tribute which was barety one percent of the other. It paid to 
submit. 

Ahuni of Adini was not one of those who preferred an inexpen- 
sive submission, for in the very next year, 857, Shalmaneser was 


n For fuller discussion, cf. Olmstead, A?ner. Political Science Review, 12, 
69 ff. 
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again called to the west. Inspired by the growing jrower of 
Haldia, Ahuni broke his pledges and led the whole of his army 
against the Assyrian border. The Monolith, erected four years 
later, describes in detail the manner in which Shalmaneser marched ' 
forth at the head of his troops for the third time on the same lucky 
thirteenth, the thirteenth of July; the contemporary record, set 
up in Til Barsip itself immediately after its occupation, admits that 
the operation was entrusted to his general. It was t hi s general 
who drew nigh to the mountain which the enemy had chosen as 
a battle ground, who blew like the fierce windstorm that breaketh 
the trees, let fly his troops like a hawk against his opponents, 
and drove Ahuni hke a thief out of the camp, so that the king 
might despoil his royal treasures. The name was changed to 
Kar Shulmanasharidu in honor of the sovereign whose fort it 
became. Two mighty lions of basalt, inscribed with a record of 
the conquest, were placed in the southeast gate, while inside the 
walls was a stele in basalt where Shalmaneser was to be seen 
addressing the rival prince with his conical cap.^s The other 
occupied cities were given similar AssjTian names. Chief among 
them was Pitru on the Sagura river, known to readers of the 
Bible as Pethor, the home of Balaam, which had its name changed 
to A.shur-utir-asbat,=^ and Mutkinu on the opposite shore, where 
Tiglath Pileser had settled colonists, only to have them ousted 
by the Aramaeans in the days of .\shm--rabi.®'’ Bit Adini was not 
completely AssjTianized, for a century later Amos saw the cutting- 
off of the scepter-bearer of Beth Eden still in the future, and its 
capti\'ity was remembered as late as the da 3 's of Sennacherib 
(Amos 1. 5; 2 Kings 19. 12). 

The season was still early and a far-reaching plan of operations 
had been worked out, with intent to punish the Armenian prince 
who dared contest the control of the Euphrates crossing. Tmning 
back from the river, the Asi^yrians filed along the slopes of the 


’’Thompson, PSBA 34. 66 £F.; Hogarth, Aocidents, op. p. 175; 
Amurath, 28 £f. ’ ’ 

» That Pitru is the Pethor in .\ram Xaharaim of Xumb. 22. 5; Deut. 23. 5 
has been accepted since the earliest days of Assj-rian study. It is the Pedru 
of Thothmes III, Muller, A»ien, 291. Sayce, PSBA 33.'l77, locates it at 
Seresat. The Sagura is the .Sajur, DeUtzsch, Paradies, 183. The other cities 
were Aligu (Asbat la kunu); Xappigi (Lita Ashur); Ruguliti (Qibit Ashur); 
Shaguqa, the Shaqiq Dabbfn, a small fort near Antioch, A'aqut, s. v. 

’"/AOB 37. ISO; 38. 211. 
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huge Sumu mountain down into Bit Zamani, and thence through 
the wild mountain paths of Namdanu and Merhisu to Enzite in 
Ishua. At the source of the Tigris, at Saluria and imder Mount 
Kireqi, amidst the most savage of scenery and among tribes as 
wild today as they were when their ancestors resisted the march of 
Assyrian armies, the full-grown West Tigris emerges in a gorge 
whose walls had already been adorned with the sculptures of the 
first Tiglath Pileser. At this time, Shalmaneser carved the first 
of the reliefs which were to commemorate his visit to so astound- 
ing a spot.^i 

. The Tigris Grotto was visited by the Cornell Expedition, but there is 
httle to add to the excellent account of Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien, 1. 430 £f.; 
Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges., 1901, 226 ff.; Belck, Ztf. f. Ethnoloffie, 1899, 248 ff. 
The question of identifications has not been so successfully handled. The 
modem name is undoubtedly Belqalen, as we established by repeated question- 
ing, but this is as undoubtedly a Kurdish corruption of Dhi’l Qamain, for in 
the days of Yaqut, s. v., Dijle, the castle above ‘Ain Dijle, was known as Hi§n 
Dhi’l Qarnain, ‘Alexander’s Castle.’ Dhi’l Qamain, belonging to Amida, was 
conquered by lyad in 639, Waqidi, quoted Tomaschek, SB Wien, 133. 4, 16, 
who also quotes Evlia Effendi as giving Shatt i Zhu’l Qamain as the Tigris 
source, but I cannot verify the reference. Finally, Taylor, in the middle of 
the last century, heard the term applied to the whole country beyond the 
castle, Jmtr. Roy. Geog. Soc., 35. 42. In view of all this, it is difficult to see 
how Lehmann-Haupt can say “AVenn die Kurden Bylkalen mit Dhulkamain 
in Verbindung bringen, . . . so ist dies eine jeglicher wissenschafthcher 
Zulassigkeit entbehrende Volks-Etj-mologie,’ Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges., 1901, 
229 n.l. The identification is in its turn a misunderstanding, for which A’aqut 
himself affords the correction. According to an earher accoimt, for which he 
gives an elaborate pedigree, ‘the first source of the Dijle is at a place called 
‘Ain Dijle, two and a half days from Amid, at a place known as Haluras, from 
a dark cavern.’ He then inserts an interpolation referring to Xahr el Kilab, 
the Arghana stream, as the first tributary, coming from Shimshat, and to 
Wadi Salb, between Alayafarkin and Amid, that is, the Ambar Chai. The 
earlier account then continues ‘It is said it issues from Haluras, and Haluras 
is the place at which ‘Ali the Armenian suffered martyrdom.’ Then comes a 
second interpolation taking up the tributaries, beginning with Wadi Satidama, 
which comes from Darb al Kilab. AVe must insist on this interpolation, as 
otherwise oin- pasage would refer to the Wadi §alb which in reality is excluded 
as being an affluent, not the original stream. Haluras may be traced back 
to the Syriac Holuris and the Armenian Olorh (Vartan, quoted by Tomaschek, 
1. c.). The name is further seen in the pass Illyrison, near the pass Sapcha, 
and eight miles from Phision, the modem Fis, Procop. Aed. 3. 3; its earliest 
form is Ulurush, Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 177, of 736. We may not compare 
Saluria, which survives in Salora on the Dibene Su just north of the town of 
that name. Xor may Illyrison be connected with Lije, for this is the Elugia 
of Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 181, the Legerda (MS. legerat) of Tac. Ann. 14. 25, 
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The pass of Enzite next saw the advance of the Ass3Tian forces. 
Having thus penetrated within the border range, they crossed the 
Arsania, the eastern branch of the Euphrates, and entered Suhme, 
stormed its capital Uashtal, and took its ruler, Sua, prisoner. 
Thence they descended into Daiaeni, where they were again in 
territory once raided by Tiglath Pileser. Shalmaneser, if we may 
accept the double testimony of inscriptions and sculptmes that 
he was present in person, was at last before the capital of Arame, 
Arzashkun, on a rocky elevation north of Lake Van, double walled 
and with towers. In the ensuing action, the httle Haldians, armed 
with swords and javelins, and w'earing helmets, short skirts, and 
pointed shoes, put up a good resistance, and even dared to seize 
the bridles of the cavalry and chariot horses in the vain attempt 
to stop the Assyrian advance. The mounted archers completed 
their discomfiture, the footmen stabbed them or hacked off the 
legs of the dead and wounded. They managed to reach the gates, 
and under the protection of their companions’ shields, set fire to 
the city. The town was soon bvuning and the main body of the 
Haldians, hurrying through the mountains, found that they had 
arrived too late. Arame was driven back in confusion to the hills 
where he suffered a second defeat. The accustomed pillar of 
heads and the stakes with impaled prisoners were followed by the 
erection of a stele on Mount Eretia. Only then could the Assjt- 
ians march down to the lake and repeat the ceremonies which 
had marked the beginning of the reign.^- 

as Lehmann-IIaupt points out, Verh. Bed. Anihr. Ges., 1900, 439, n., though 
in Ztf. f. Ethnolngie, 1S99. 253, he argues that the correct form of the modem 
place is Lije, Ilije being folk et\Tnolog>- ! For Kireqi, cf . Craig, nd loc. ; Streck, 
ZDMG 1908, 759. Ishua is the Isuwa of the Boghaz Kbi tablets, according 
to Streck, Bnhi/lnniuca, 2. 245. The identity of Alzi with Enzite is proved by 
Obi. 42 which gives all the names save Enzite whose place is taken by Alzi. 

Mon. 2. 40 ff. The .start from the Tigris Tunnel proves the use of the 
pass called Citharizon in Byzantine times when it had a special official to 
guard it. Billerbeck. BA 6. 39, argues for the Harput pass, but this would 
be \ery roundabout from the Tigris Tunnel, and the distance actually traversed 
north of the barrier chain is too short for an advance from so far west. We 
ourselves came south through the Harput pass, but we went almost to Diar- 
bekir before turning north again to the Tunnel. The Mush pass is too far 
east to be connected with Alzi. The Arsania is stUl called the Arsanias Su, 
and Suhme must be the region about Mush. Arzashku may well be the Ardzik 
west of Melazgerd. Masjwro, Hist. 3. 61, n. 4. Belck, Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges., 
1893, 71, identifies Akuri or Agguri near .Ararat with Adduri. Eretia may be 
Ereshat near .Arjish; just before were the cities .Aramale and Zanziuna, with 
a king . . . utu. 
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Over mountains so high that the attendants must needs lead 
the chariots, the army continued to Gilzan, where camp was 
pitched before the chief castle which was situated on a high hill 
beyond a stream. The inhabitants, led by their chief Asau, were 
clad in the long double robe, up-turned shoes, and filleted hair, 
which characterised the Hittites and contrasted so strangely with 
their Semitic countenances. Some brought kettles on their heads 
or skins of wine slung over their backs; others drove horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats, not to forget the seven two-hiunped camels. To 
judge from the bronze door representations, thej" were barely the 
size of ponies; after the lapse of a generation, the Obelisk pre- 
sented them grown to twice the height of a man,* and the tribute 
had likewise grown, adding all sorts of minerals and royal robes. 
Asau was ordered to receive within his temple a stele of Shal- 
maneser, and the campaign was brought to a close by the capture 
of Shilaia, the fort of Kakia of Hubushkia.®* 

So long-continued an e.xpedition, sweeping around a stretch of 
territory a thousand miles in an air line, seems almost incredible, 
and perhaps the task was divided among various armies. Even if 
the hastiest of raids, it must have completely e.xhausted the 
Assyrians. Quite naturally, the year 856 witnessed but two cam- 
paigns of decidedly minor importance, in which the king took no 
part. Ahuni of Adini still persisted in his ‘rebellion’; the castle of 
Shitamrat, on a steep rock b}’ the side of the Euphrates, was taken 
in three days—according to the scribe who here quotes literally 
a passage from the records of the king’s father.-” The land of 
Zamua, so often xdsited by the troops of Ashur-nasir-apal, was 
now coming to be called Alazamua; the inhabitants tied before 
the Assjuian advance to a sea on which they embarked in ships of 


“ Mon. 2. 60 ff.— Billerbeck, BA 6. 43 f., takes the expedition due east 
across the boundary mountains, along the Khoi-Dilmun road, then due south 
and not far west of the IJrumia sea, finally back to .\ssyria by the Keleshin 
pass. Something is evidently wrong with our source, the topographical 
confusion is so extraordinary, especially in the concluding statement that after 
the capture of a Hubushkian fort, the army came out by the pass Kirruri above 
Arbela. This, of course, is the worst nonsense, as a glance at the relative 
positions of Hubushkia, Kirruri, and Arbela will show. Perhaps the best 
conjecture is that the army went down the valley of the Bitlis Chai. 

^ Mon. 2. 69 ff. ; cf. Ashur-nasir-apal, .\im. 1, 50 f.; Streck, ZA 19. 236. 
The Euphrates was not crossed, therefore the identification with Rum Qal'a, 
Maspero, Hist. 3. 68 n. 3, is impossible. 
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urbate wood, but the invaders pursued on rafts of skins and ‘dyed 
the sea with their blood like wool.’^ 

The contemporary Monohth inscription gave no campaign for 
855. A few years later, the door sculptures showed the subjuga- 
tion of Anhite of Shupre. One scene illustrated the siege of Uburi. 
The main fortification was in three sections, each with a gate, the 
central portion on a high hill, the others on somewhat lower ones. 
There were two outforts, one already in the hands of the besiegers. 
The attack, under the personal direction of the king, was carried 
on entirely by archers, on foot or in chariots. An unnamed city 
was also shown, again situated on three hiUs. On one was an 
outfort, with the wall extending down to lower ground. From 
the crest of the next, the walls of the main settlement stretched 
across a gully and covered all the third elevation. What the cap- 
tives had already suffered is indicated grimly by a high isolated 
pillar before which were heaped three piles of heads. The crown 
prince had already appeared in the battle, well protected by the 
tall shield in the hands of his squire; he now took charge of the 
train of captives, the men naked and yoked, the women in long 
roljes, though the only hint of booty was a lone horse. The eap- 
tives were presented to a high official, the governor of Tushhan, 
who stood at the gate of the walled city on a low hiU. This cam- 
paign, which in reality was carried out not earlier than 853, was 
in later editions of the annals moved forward to fill the gap in 
the year 855.^'’ 

A glance at the Assyrian Chronicle shows why the Monolith 
placed no foreign expeditions in this year 855. A new turtanu, 
Dan-Ashur, has by 854 taken the place of the Ashur-bel-ukin of 
857, and a new chaml)€rlain, Bel-bana, appears in 851. The for- 
mer officials, we can hardly doubt, fell into disgrace as a result of 
a palace revolution, and it was this crisis at home which prevented 
an expedition. 

We cannot too much regret the misfortrme which has prevented 
us from learning more of this Dan-Ashur. We may be sure he was 
a man of exceptional force, for otherwise he could not have ruled 
AssvTia, in spite of disaffection, for more than a quarter of a cen- 


Mon. 2. 75 ff. — For Mazamua, cf. Billerbeck, Suleimanm, 38 ff.; the sea 
can only be Zeribor, ibid. 47. The route would be that back of Penjwin, 
Murray, Guide, 323, which probably is connected with the Bunagishiu pass. 
The cities are Xikdime and Nikdera. 

Bulls, 66 f. ; restored from Obi. 52 ff. 
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tury. Near the end of this long period, from 833 onward, when he 
and his royal master had both long since passed their prime, the 
conduct of the wars was regularly entrusted to Dan-Ashur, and, 
what is still more to the point, the fact was mentioned in the royal 
annals. With this amazing tribute to the position he had secured, 
we may bracket the attempted pushing back of the period when 
he came to power. The same Obelisk edition which gives him such 
great honor, just once breaks its custom of dating by the regnal 
years. This is in 856, when the date given is the eponymy of 
Dan-Ashur, though the official from whom the year was actually 
named, Ashur-bana-usur, held that office in 826 as he had thirty 
years before! We shall meet Dan-Ashur again, as the cause for 
the great revolt at the end of Shalmaneser’s reign.®’ 

Affairs at home once more in order, it was possible to turn to 
foreign conquests. In the opening days of May, the Assyrian 
armies imdertook a new enterprise which was important enough 
in itself, and was to have still greater significance in the minds of 
modern students, for in this year 854 Assyria was brought face to 
face with a httle state in Palestine which was to secure undving 
fame by its rehgion and its Uterature. 

The first stop was at the river Balih, where a certain Gianunu 
had retained his independence in the heart of Mesopotamia. The 
inhabitants feared at the royal approach, and themselves, that is 
to say, the Assyrian partizans, put Giammu to death. Shal- 
maneser entered the towns of Kitlala and Til sha Balahi, and pro- 
ceeded to make the land an integral part of Assyria, in sign of 
which the Assjwian gods were placed in the temple and a cere- 
monial feast was celebrated in the palace of the late ruler. The 
booty from his treasury was carried off to AssyTia, and the failure 
to name a new king indicated that the incorporation, long ago 
demanded by the necessities of the case, was at la.st being carried 
into effect.®* 

The next objective was Kar Shulman asharidu, as Shahiianeser 
insists on calling Til Barsip, and once more the Euphrates was 
passed at its flood. At Ashur utir asbat, to which he grudgingly' 
gives its native name of Pitru, he received tribute from the kings 

See further Olmstead, JAOS 34. 347 ; Historiography, 27. 

Mon. 2. 78 ff. — The reading TU sha Balahi, Tiele, Gesch., 200, is finally 
proved by the Palihi of the Boissier fragments, RT 25. 82; Tell Balikh is 
another name for the Tell Mahra celebrated in Syriac literary history, Yaqut, 


s. V. 
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of the vicinity, among whom were Sangara of Carchemish, Kun- 
dashpi of Qiimmuh, Arame of Gusi, Lalh of Melidia; further up 
the Euphrates, Haianu of Samal, Kalparunda of Hattina and 
Gurgum. The goal of all his efforts in this region was Hahnan, as 
important then as a religious center as it is today, under its half- 
westernized name of Aleppo, as a center of trade and transporta- 
tion. In the beginning of the fouideenth century, it had been 
brought by Subbi luliuma within the Hittite empire, its king had 
proved his loj’alty by his death at the hands of the Egyptians in 
the battle of Kadesh, another ruler had made himself a subject 
ally by a treaty with Dudhaha, and a Hittite inscription still 
sur\'ives. Then there is silence until we find Shalmaneser sacrific- 
ing to the local Adad, in the central shrine for that most character- 
istic of West Semitic deities. In this manner, Shalmaneser made 
good his title to be considered, by gods as by men, the rightful 
ruler of North Syria.®** 


” The earliest site of Aleppo was at Ain Tell, one hour north of the city, 
where neolithic remains were found by Neophytus-Pallary, L’Anthropologie, 
25. 12 ff. The H’-r’-bw of the Amenemhab inscription may be Aleppo, Muller, 
Asterj, 256; Researches, I, pi. 3.3. The chief of Hy-r‘-b’ at Kadesh, Lepsius, 
Denkindkr, 3. 161; cf. Breasted, Records, 3. 154; gy-r’-p’ of the Hittite 
treaty, 27, is taken as Aleppo, ibid. 171; but Muller, MV AG 7. 5. 38 argues 
that no North SjTian state is represented, and connects it with Herpa. It is 
Halba in the Boghaz Koi records, Winckler, OLZ 10. 351 n. 1. Petrie argues 
from its non-appearance in the Amarna letters that Nariba-Nerab is the earlier 
site. Hist. Egypt, 2. 316, but he forgets the Hittite inscription, cf. Olmstead- 
Charles-M rencli, Hittite I mcriplions, 44 ff. In the classical period, the name 
survived in the name of the stream, Chalos according to the reading of the 
MS.S. in Xenophon, Anab. 1. 4. 9, the correct form being probably the Chalbas, 
Choerob. in Theodos. f. 44, in Bekker, Anecd. Gr. 1430, the modem Quweq. 
Seleucus Nicator changed its name to Beroea, App., Syr. 57; Yaqut, s. v. 
Haleb. Here the Jewish high priest Menalaus was murdered by Antiochus 
Eupator, 2 Macc. 13 : 4: Jos. Ant. 12. .385. Demetrius II besieged his brother 
Phihp here, and Strato, tyrant of Beroea, called in Mithridates the Parthian 
to take the Seleucid king prisoner, Jos. Ant. 13. 384. Heracleon of Beroea 
revolted from Antiochus Giypus in 95 B. C., Posidonius (4)4, Athen. 4. 38; 
Trogus, 39, actually says he reigned, that is, as king of SjTia. His son Diony- 
sius was later tyrant of Beroea, Strabo 16. 2, 7; cf. Enger, Phihlogus, 55. 116 ff. 
In the time of Strabo, 1. c., it was a small town. The editors of the Delphine 
Pliny, ad 5. 19, read a coin of Antoninus Pius as Sy(riaca) Be(roea) L(egionem) 
E(.xcepit), thus proving it the seat of a legion, and that this was at one time 
the IV Parthica seems indicated by the Kuartoparthoi from Beroea of Theo- 
phyl. 2. 6, 9. It was on the road of Julian, Ep. 27. Ptol. 5. 14, 13 makes Cha- 
lybonitis and Chalybon distinct from Beroea. As Beroea, it appears in the 
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Soon after, the invaders were in the territory of Irhuleni of 
Hamath, and no difficulty was experienced in looting the frontier 
cities and in burning the royal palaces within. Parga, for example, 
stood on a low artificial mound defended by a stream and by its 
high battlemented towers, above whose walls appeared to the 
wayfarer high buildings with flat roofs and many windows. The 
assault was launched under the protection of a small fort and was 
assisted by a moveable ram, or rather sow, with staring eyes, 
projecting snout, and heavy necklace, moved forward by a kneeling 
man behind whom stood archers encased in the rear. The defend- 
ers were unusually brave, for they fought from the open space in 
front, as well as from the walls.'"’ Adennu, a smaller fort of the 
same character and with the same situation, was attacked by the 
king in person and with all his troops. It was finally taken by 
escalade,^’ and the Assyrians advanced without further resistance 
up the Orontes valley, through orchards laden with figs, to 
Qarqara^l Although the fort was small and the mound on which 
it stood was not particularly elevated, its battlemented towers 
were much above the average height and its position was strategic, 
for its loss would permit direct attack upon Hamath. 

At this point, Shalmaneser found his way blocked by a coalition 
of a size rarely seen in Syria. At the head, Shalmaneser places 
Bir idri or Hadadezer of Damascus, a name which certainly is not 


Antonine Itinerary, 193 f., but not as a road center. As Callicome, it is a 
center to a route to Ede.ssa, 191, and to Larissa, 195. The identity of the two 
is shown by identity of distance, 18 m.p., of Beroa-Calcida and CaUicome- 
Calcida, cf. also the distance, 24 m.p., Callicome-Bathnas. At first, its church 
was under Antioch, Geo. Cypr., 861, later it became autocephalic. Not. in 
Gelzer, Byz. Zlf., 1. 250. It last appears as Barar\-wa, Yaqut, s. v. Haleb. 
Among its captivities may be mentioned those by Chosrhoes, Chron. Edess. 
105; by Nicephorus, Glycas, 570; by Timur, Neshri, ed. Noldeke, ZDMG 
15. 360. The Arabic literature on Haleb is enormous, and we may simply 
note the vivid picture by Ibn Jubair, 251 ff., and the reference to the Hittite 
inscription, ascribed to Ali b. Abu Talib. 

“ Dhorme, RA 9. 155, identifies Barga with the place in Amama, K. 57. 
The third city was Argana. 

Adennu is the modem Dana in the Jebel er Riha in the center of one of 
the ruin fields explored by the Princeton Expedition. It is the Atinni of 
Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 130; and probably the Adinnu of the letters H. 314, 
500, 642, as well as the Atinu of H. 762, cf. Johns, AJSL 22. 229. Hartmann, 
ZDPV 23. 145, however, identifies with Tell Lotmln, northeast of Hamath, 
the al Atmin of Yaqubi, Sachau, ZA 12. 47. 

** For Qarqara, cf. Ohnstead, Sargon, 52. 
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the same as the Biblical Ben Hadad, but whose relation to the 
other known rulers of that city is shrouded in mystery.^ Accord- 
ing to the Assyrian statistics, his troops consisted of twelve hun- 
dred chariots, the same number of cavalry, and twenty thousand 
foot. Irhuleni comes next with seven himdred chariots, the same 
number of cavalry, and ten thousand foot. Somewhat to our 
surprise, the third place is taken by Ahabbu of Sir la’ or Ahab of 
Israel, though this particular incident is not mentioned in the 
sacred book. Exaggerated as the two thousand chariots and the 
ten thousand soldiers assigned to him may be, they do prove 
that Israel was a fairly considerable state as states went in Syria, 
while the fact that Ahab has the largest number of chariots found 
in the coalition is the more remarkable since the Biblical narrative 
of the wars with Ben Hadad imply that Israel was particularly 
deficient in this respect. Of the less important contingents which 
played a part in this epoch-making conflict, we have five hundred 
Guai from Cilicia, a thousand Egj-ptians, whose aid may not be 
unconnected with the appearance of the name of Osorkon II in 
Ahab’s palace at Samaria, a series from the Phoenician states, 
ten chariots and ten thousand foot from Irqanata, two hundred 
from ^[attan baal of Arvad, the same from Usanata, thirty char- 
iots and ten thousand foot from Adoni baal of Shiana, a thousand 
camels from Gindibu, the Arab, first indication that the true Arabs 
are following the Aramaeans in their invasion of the Fertile Cres- 
cent, and ten thousand foot from Baasha, the son of Kuhubi, 
the Ammonite.''^ 


« The whole problem is discussed in detail by Luckenbill, AJSL 27. 267 ff. 

** Reisner, Harvard Theol. Rev. .3. 248 ff. 

« Irqanata is the Erkatu (‘-r-q -tw) of the 42d year of Thothmes III, Lepsius, 
Denlcmaler, 3. 30; Muller, Asien, 247; Breasted, Reands, 2. 214 f., the Irqata 
of the Amama lettere where the mention of Sumuru (Simyra-Sumra; shows it 
to be identical with ‘Arqa, Gen. 10. 17, which has the same form, ‘Arqa, in 
the annals of Tiglath Pileser IV, 146. For the classical Arke-Caesarea and 
the modem ‘Arqa, cf. Robinson, BM. Res., 3. 579. Fsanata is the Usnu of 
Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 146. The order is Simirra, Arqa, Vsnu, Sianu. 
Delitzsch, Parodies, 2S2, identified it with Qal at el-Ho?n, but there is no 
proof that this was occupied until crusading times; also, it was on the sea 
shore, Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 125. It may be Orthosia-.Vrtuzi, whose earlier 
name is unknown. Shiana is the Siana of the Tiglath Pileser passage, the Sin 
of Gen. 10. 17 ; and the Sinnas of Strabo, 16. 2. 18, in the mountains not far 
from Botrys-Batrun. It is usually identified with a certain Syn, ‘ein bnlb 
Meile vom Xahr ‘Arqa,’ mentioned by Breitenbach in his Beise ol 1486-87, 
quoted, Gesenius, HanduorUrbuch, s. v. Sini, but the place is absent on later 
maps and we heard of no such locality when in this region. 
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On their own confession, the battle did not begin auspiciously 
for the Assyrians. The king ensconced himself in a tent set up on 
a rock near the river. The sculptures make a very imusual admis- 
sion, for they show the troops of Hamath, archers with pointed 
helmets or in chariots much hke the AssjTian, pressing over the 
Assyrian dead to meet the main forces of the king. The written 
record claims a complete victory. The blood of the vanquished 
was made to flow down over the passes of the district, the field 
was too narrow to throw down their bodies, the broad field alone 
availed for their burial, and at that, their corpses blocked the 
Orontes like a dam. The number of slain grew with the passage 
of time, from fourteen thousand to twenty thousand five hundred, 
to twenty-five thousand, to twenty-nine thousand. Pursuit was 
continued from Qarqara to I^ilzau and to the Orontes, — and the 
Monolith inscription comes to a sudden end. Had this famous 
conflict, because of its connection with Israel perhaps the best 
known of Assyrian battles, been the overwhelming victory claimed, 
we should not have to record the careful avoidance of Syria which 
marks the last few years.“ Immediately after the battle, the 
coalition fell to pieces, and Ahab determined to attack his late aUy, 
the king of Damascus. With the aid of Jehoshaphat of Judah, 
Ramoth-Gilead was besieged, but Ahab met his death and the 
host disbanded (2 Kings, 22). 

Our written records give for the year 853 a raid against Habini 
of TU-Abni. Without the sculptures, we should never have sus- 
pected the importance of the expedition or of Habini himself. 
His reception was in truth very different from that accorded other 
conquered rulers. He did indeed make obeisance, bowing his head 
before the king as he stood resting on his bow, but he made his 
approach from his fuUy fortified camp, in chariots which in form 
as in trapping of the horses were in the best Assjuian style, and 
he was accompanied by attendants who exemplified all the latest 
fashions of the Assyrian upper classes. Their hair himg in a mass 
at the nape of the neck, and their beards were long and square cut, 
like that of Shalmaneser himself, and in sharp contrast to the 
pointed beards affected, not only by the princes of the other sub- 
jugated peoples, but by the lower class Assyrians as well. Habini 
wore the long fringed robe and the fringed jacket with diagonal 
opening, and had just laid aside his ornamented Assyrian sandals. 


“ Mon. 2. 87 fF.; zigat, Delitzsch, MDOG 36. 16; Olmstead, Historiography, 

22 . 
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In him, we obviously have a ruler well out of the ordinary, thor- 
oughly Assyrianized, and too important to be harshly treated. 

Turning north, the Assyrians reached the town of Kuhsi,^^ 
a small castle on the Tigris with double wall and two-storied 
gateway. The inhabitants, with the short skirts and rovmd 
Haldian shields, were stabbed and mutilated, their severed hmbs 
piled in heaps, their heads covered the burning city. Their rebel 
chief and his followers were impaled naked about the walls or 
along the river. 

Up the valley of the Tigris the Assyrians continued until they 
reached the ‘soui'ce of the Tigris, the place whence the waters flow, 
the cave of the river’ pictured in the sculptures. In one scene, the 
mountains sweep in a long curve around the wmter, on the far 
side of w’hich is a fortress, w'ith square gateway between towers. 
Stone pillars with round balls on their tops flank the opening. In 
the water, a sculptor works, mallet on cliisel, at a representation 
of the king, which is complete save that the surrounding cartouche 
is still to be incised. So perfect is the royal figure that an oflScial 
already stands on a platform erected among the rocks and adores 
his master’s eflagy. Other Assyrians lead up a ram for the sacrifice 
and drag on his back a reluctant bull destined to meet the same 
end. In a second scene, we have a long parade of soldiers, foot and 
horse, up the course of the stream. At their head is the king, w'hose 
sad lack of horsemanship is indicated by his riding straight-legged 
and with huge sthrups tied to the horse-blanket, not, in the only 
fashion known to the oriental expert, with hunched-up knees and 
bareback. The royal chariot and those which bear the standards 
are, of course, a part of the picture and so are the calf and the ram 
destined for the sacrifice. Through three openings, we see trees 
and soldiers, waist-deep in the icy waters, who uphold torches to 
lighten the gloom. On the rock at the entrance is the niche with 
the conventional royal figure, while on a smaller rock in the 
water stands the sculptor putting on the finishing touches under 
the direction of the official who stands by liis side. The accuracy 
of the picture is proved by the reliefs surOving unto this day, 
one on the wall of the passage where the Tigris for the moment 
comes to the light before again plunging into the mountain, the 
other in a huge upper cave decorated with great stalactites and 
stalagmites, where in prehistoric times the river once found its 


The royal city of Mutziiata. 
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outlet. Above stiU towers the cliff up which lead rock-cut stairs, 
and on its summit are the terraces that mark the site of the settle- 
ment which once dominated the soiu-ce of the sacred stream.^* 
The two years which followed were occupied by the Babylonian 
troubles.^® From 850 to 837, our information is scanty i the 
extreme. Such and suc'h an event took place in such and such a 
year of the reign, that we may confidently set down, but details 
of strategy and topography elude us. At first, the west demanded 
attention. The still unconquered cities belonging to Sangara 
of Carchemish were reduced and then came the turn of Arame, 
king of Agusi. His capital, Arne, was'*unusuall 5 '^ well-defended. 
It was situated on a high mound, its walls were of a decided height, 
and instead of the usual adobe, stone was used in its construction, 
the resulting slope presenting veiy real difficulties to the attacking 
party. An action before the walls forced the natives to retire 
within their fortifications, but the fight was continued by the 
bowmen on both sides. The Ass 3 uian reserves hastened from the 
distant camp over the dismembered bodies which still covered the 
ground from the former battle, and assaulted the city to such 
effect that it fell an easy prej^ with all its animal wealth.*® 

In those dav's, Shalmaneser contested another battle further 
south with the twelve SjTian allies, headed again by Bir-idi’i and 
Irhuleni. The cities of Sangara and of Arame were raided the 
next year (849). Passing along the line of the Amanus, he overran 
Moimt laraqu and descended into the lower-lj ing cities of Hamath. 
He first encamped before Ashtamaku, a double-walled hnd battle- 
mented fort on a low mound. The attack was confided to the 
crown prince, who, at the head of his cavalry and chariots, rode 
over the dead in pursuit of the fleeing leaders of the enemj’. One 


** BuUs, 75 ff.; cf. Belck, Verh. Btrl. Anthr. Ges., 1900, 4.55; Lehmann- 
Haupt, Armcnien, 1. 430 fif. 

Discussed in detail, Olmstead, AJSL 37. 217 ff. 

Bulls, S4 ff. ; cf. Maspero. PdBA 20. 125 IT. .\rne. the .\rnu of II. 321 and 
the Arranu of H. 502, may pos-sibly be identified with Qarne. from which we 
have horses along with tho.^e from Ku.-ia ;Cae.-Jum?), Dana, Kidlania, and I.«ana, 
all in this general region, II. 372; Pinches, PSBA 3. 13. This may be the 
Qamini of the revenue list. III R, .53, 3t>, and the Kama of the Medinet Habu 
list of Ramses III, Sayce, PSBA 2.5. 310. .\gusi appears again in 743, when 
it was under Mati ilu, Tiglath Pileser IV, .\nn. 60 ff.; and as the Gusit near 
Antioch of Michael the Syrian, trans. Delaurier, JA 4 Set., 13, 321. The 
reliefs add ayda. 


24 JAOS 41 
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of them escaped up the slope to the city, the horse of the other 
stumbled and the occupant was compelled to stretch out his hands 
in surrender. The archers shot at the city until the dead hung 
down over the walls and the defenders begged for mercy. Another 
city, in a grove of scrub oak near the river, was taken by escalade, 
and the decapitated heads of its defenders floated along on the 
waves of the stream. Bir-idri and the allies who had come to the 
help of Irhuleni were defeated, and ten thousand of their troops 
destroyed. Irhuleni was shut up in his double-waUed fortress with 
its gable-roofed houses, where .he had made himself comfortable 
on a couch of Assyrian form, with the flay flapper and shawl of 
the eimuch attendant and with the long fringed robe and drapery 
of an Assyrian monarch. These could not protect him from the 
Assyrian fury and he too was forced to ask for quarter. Irhuleni 
was permitted to retain his Assyrian dress, even to the pointed 
helmet, provided only he bowed down in worship, and the youthful 
prince destined to be his successor was allowed to approach in his 
chariot and siu^rounded by his fellows; the common people were 
treated more roughly, their clothes stripped off, their necks inserted 
in a yoke, their women in too scanty clothing bewailing their 
disgrace with hand raised to head. On his return journey, Appar- 
anzu, one of Arame’s \'illages, was taken, and the AssjTians 
received the tribute of the Hattinian Kalparunda, gold, silver, 
lead, horses, and cattle, sheep and clothes. The campaign was 
ended, as was many another, by the cutting of cedar beams in 
the Amanue.®* 

Only a raid across the upper Euphrates to Paqarahubuni in the 
mountains marked the year 848, and the next saw only one against 
latu, reached by the pass of the Ishtars and so in Kashiari.®^ The 
year 846 again found Shalmaneser fighting the allies in central 
SjTia. They had proved, in spite of his boasts of \'ictor}% no mean 
enemies, and he now made one supreme effort to overcome them. 
The ‘numberless levies of troops from the whole of his wide extend- 
ing dominions were called out’ to the number of one hundred and 
twenty thousand, a maximum for the size of the Assj^rian armies 
and an indication of the gravity of the crisis. The supreme effort 


“‘Bulls, 90 fF. — Apparanzu is Abarraza of the Antonine Itinerary, on the 
Ciliza-Zeugma road, a genuine route, though the distances are far too small. 
Perhaps the Kiepert, map identification with the Baraja on the Quweq is 
correct. 

«/.40S38. 213. 
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was made and Syria remained imconquered. Haldia was, there- 
fore, emboldened to adopt a forward policy, and the more pressing 
needs on this frontier permitted Syria to rest for the present. The 
sources of the Tigris were again reached, and another rock record 
was prepared, the barrier range was penetrated by the Tunibuni 
pass, and the Haldian cities were ovemrn as far as the sources of 
the Euphrates. Such sacrifices as the sacred spot demanded were 
offered, and the rock was inscribed not far from where the tribute 
of Daieni was received from its ruler Asia.“ 

An expedition to the Armenian highlands was once more fol- 
lowed by a period of inactivity. The year 844 witnessed merely 
a brief campaign, into Namri land, across the river Azaba, the 
Zab, and against Marduk-mudammiq, whose good Babylonian 
name testified to Babylonian influence in this neighbor land. On 
the Assyrian approach, he took to the hills, leaving behind his 
riches and his gods, and his vacant office was granted to a new 
ruler whom we know only as lanzu, the native Kashshite word 
for king.^ For the succeeding year, the scribe could think of 
nothing but a cedar-cutting trip to the Amanus.^ 

Conditions had become more propitious in central S 3 Tia by 842. 
At the instigation of the Hebrew prophet Elisha, Ben Hadad, if 
he be the same as Hadadezer, had been smothered while sick, and 
Hazael, the usurping son of a nobody, had taken his place (2 Kings 
8. 7 ff.). The confederacy completely broke down as a result and 
the war with Israel entered a more active phase with the attempt 
of Jehoram to win back Ramoth-Gilead. Where the Barada 
breaks through the Anti-Lebanon, under Mount Sanir,^ Hazael 


“ Bulls, 98 ff.— All the Tigris inscriptions, latest edition, Lehmann-Haupt, 
Materialien, 31 ff., seem to date from this expedition, cf. especially Belck, 
Verh. Bert. Anthr. Ges., 1900, 455. The Cornell expedition secured squeezes 
of these inscriptions, now dejjosited in the Oriental Museum of the University 
of Illinois through the kindness of Dr. B. B. Charles of Philadelphia. From 
the Tigris source, the Assyrians could have entered Armenia only by the 
Citharizon or the Mush pass; the former is eliminated by identification with 
that of Enzite, therefore it must be the latter. 

^ The Kashshite vocabulary, first published Delitzsch, Kossaer, 25; better 
by Pinches, JRAS 1917, 102. 

“ Obi. 93 ff. 

^‘Saniru must be placed about Suq Wadi Barada, where the river 
of that name breaks through the Anti-Lebanon, with which agrees the 
location of Sanir north of Damascus by the Arabs, e. g., Baladhuri, 
112. The gloss in Dt. 3. 9, in its present form, states that ‘the Sidonians call 
Hermon Sirion and the Amorites call it Senir,’ which disagrees with the Assyr- 
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made his stand, but his fortified camp was stormed with a loss 
of sixteen thousand foot, eleven hundred and twenty-one chariots, 
and four hundred and seventy cavalry. The Assyrians felled the 
orchards which filled the fertile valley and appeared before 
Damascus. The walls were too strong for assault and Shalmaneser 
had not the patience for a formal siege, so was forced to content 
himself with a plundering raid in the Hauran mountains, to the 
east and south, whose rich volcanic soil, then as now, made it the 
granary of the Syrian area.^^ 

Shalmaneser then struck back to the coast, through that plain 
of Esdraelon wliich has always been the route from Damascus 
and the Hauran to the sea. On a projecting cliff which he calls 
Bali-rasi, ‘Baal’s Head,’ and which may well be intended for the 
projecting headland of Carmel where Elijah had contended with 
the priests of Baal a few years before, he placed a stele.®* Shortly 
after, he received tribute from the Tyrians, the Sidonians, and 
laua of the house of Hunari, or, being interpreted, Jehu, the son 
of Omri.®^ 


ian and .Arab location, unless we attach Senir to the whole .Anti-Lebanon 
including Hermon, which is improbable. The gloss seems to have been earlier 
than the Chronicler, though the manner in which he states, 1 Chron. 5. 23, 
that the half tribe of Manasseh increased ‘from Bashan to Baal Hermon and 
Senir and Mount Hermon,’ shows that he did not have it in its present form. 
That the addition of Mount Hermon is not, with Curtis, ad he., ‘a phrase 
explaining Senir as Mount Hermon,’ is shown by the Greek, where Lebanon 
is added and is no doubt original. The author of Canticles 4. 8, a North Israel- 
ite, also realized that they were separate, though closely connected. Ezek. 
27. 5 shows the use of fir trees from Senir for ship planks. A striking fact 
which should not be overlooked is that the Greek on Dt. 3. 9, with the excepv- 
tion of the single MS. x, almost the most Massoretic of all the Greek MSS., 
Olmstead, AJSL 34. 152, does not support the reading Sirion at all but gives 
the Phoenician name of Hermon as Sanior, that is, the same consonants as 
Senir. 

KT A 30; Rogers, Parnlkh, 298 f.; for death of Hadadezer, cf. Lucken- 
bill, Exp. Times, 23. 284. 

Identical in name, though not in location, with the Theuprosopon south 
of Tripolis, Strabo 16. 2, 15. The current identification is with the Dog River 
north of Beirut, where we actually have several unidentified stelae, Savee, 
RP^ 4. 44, n. 2; cf. Boscawen, TSBA 7. 341. .Against it is the lack of proof 
for the use of the Beirut-Damascus road in antiquity and the difficulty of 
return from the Hauran by this route; there is no statement that the king 
visited Tj-re and Sidon, though the order of mention might indicate passage 
from south to north, in which case the old camel route, now the line of the 
railroad from Damascus to Haifa, would have been followed. 

“*III R. 5, 6; BuUs, Supplement. 
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After Ahab’s death before Ramoth-Gilead, his weakly son 
Ahaziah reigned two years (853-852) and in want of issue was 
followed by his brother Jehoram (852-842). The next year, the 
long reign of Jehoshaphat came to an end and another Jehoram 
ruled Judah (851-843). Jehoshaphat had been a loyal vassal of 
Ahab and we can hardly consider the identity of name accidental. 
Mesha of Moab revolted and declared in his unique inscription 
that he saw his pleasure on Onu-i’s son, so that Israel perished 
with an everlasting destruction.*® We must be selfishly thankful 
that he caused it to be inscribed before the episode was finished, 
when Moab was wasted by the invasion of the three kings, and 
only the sacrifice of his first-born forced them to decamp hurriedly 
(2 Kings 3). The usurpation of Hazael offered excellent oppor- 
tunities to reclaim Ramoth-Gilead, but its successful siege only 
led to the usurpation of Jehu and the miuder of Jehoram of Israel 
and Ahaziah (843-842) of Judah. 

By the religious reforms of Jehu, Yahweh ruled supreme in the 
royal court, but it was not so sure that he held first place in men’s 
hearts. Tjtc of necessity opposed his rule, and Athaliah, with the 
manly spirit of her mother, took over the inheritance of her mur- 
dered son and Baal’s house received the dedications of the Yahweh 
temple. As Shalmaneser passed through Israelite territory, Jehu 
appeared before him and the reliefs of the Black Obelisk immor- 
talize the Hebrew ruler as he bowed to the earth before the great 
king and his attendant eunuchs. A file of men in long double gar- 
ments brings huge ingots of unworked metals, gold, silver, and lead, 
small golden pails of not inartistic design, bowls, cups, and ladles. 
Some carry on their backs sacks filled with precious objects, one 
holds a scepter, another raises aloft a high thin drinking goblet, 
others bear bundles of weapons (III R 5, 6). 

For the years again succeeding, the Assyrian material is most 
scanty. A cedar-cutting trip to the Amanus in 841 co nfirms the 
success of the year previous, and the invasion of Qaue in the year 
following was a belated chastisement of the forces which had taken 
part in the battle of Qarqara fourteen years before. For 839, the 
official scribe has carelessly omitted the campaign; the Chronicle 
and the sculptures on the Obelisk show that it was against Marduk- 

“ Latest edition, S. Sidersky, Rev. Archeologique, 5 ser. 10. 59 ff., with 
bibliography. 
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apal-usur, the ruler of Suhi on the middle Euphrates.^ The 
Obelisk shows the wild beasts in the palm groves along the river, 
the tribute of golden pails, bowls, the bars of lead, the elephants’ 
tusks, the varicolored cloths draped over poles and carried between 
two men. 

There succeeded a campaign against Danabi in North Syria 
_ and a last attempt to reduce the cities of Hazael in 838 was no 
more of a success. Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus furnished fresh proof 
that the Phoenicians were prepared to pay any reasonable tribute 
if their control of the trade routes should be free from interference; 
Hazael was a different proposition and Shalmaneser was forced 
to be content with placing on a bit of black marble the ludicrously 
inappropriate inscription ‘Booty from the temple of the god Sher 
of Malaha, residence of Hazael of the land of Damascus, which 
Shalmaneser, the son of Ashur-nasir-apal, king of Assyria, brought 
within the walls of the city of Ashur’.®^ 

The complete failure of Assyria in the west meant ruin for those 
who had taken her side. Hazael again began to attack Jehu, and 

“ Forrer, MV AG 20. 3, 9 ff., has shown that the third line of the obverse 
of the Chronicle fragment Rm. 2, 97, is to be restored Su(?)-hi instead of Qum- 
muhi as 1 have done, that the scribe has omitted this from the Obelisk inscrip- 
tion, although leaving traces in the numbers of campaigns and in spite of the 
pictured representations. He has also shown that Shulmu-bel-lamur, eponym 
of 840, should be assigned to Ahi-Suhina. Thus all my attributions of office 
and place attacked should be shifted one move until the eponymy of Shal- 
maneser. This is confirmed by the appearance of the same officials in the same 
office elsewhere and fills the gap of office in 829 in my edition. Unfortunately, 
he does not know my studies of the Chronicle, published in Sargm, 19(®, and 
in JAOS 34. 344 ff., 1914. In general, his reconstructions of the various docu- 
ments were anticipated, but his independent discovery has corroborative 
value. All dates before 785 are reduced by him one year, as he explains the 
difficulty in the group 789-785 as due to two eponyms in one year for 786; 
I still prefer my explanation of scribal error as worked out in the complete 
edition. He begins the Sargon fragment with 720, ascribes lines eight to ten 
to 713, and the last four and two respectively to 707 and 706. Again I may 
state that my earlier reconstruction and dating seem preferable. In particu- 
lar he notes that while we knew of a trip in 713 to Filip, ‘dass auch eine Unter- 
nehmung nach Musasir stattfand ist neu,’ though thirteen years ago the 
whole matter was discussed in my Sargon. 

® Obi. 99 ff.; Assyr. Chron. for Qummuh in 841 and Danabi in 839; the 
marble ‘perle , KTA 26; MDOG 39. 45. Danabi is Tennib SSW. of ‘Azaz, 
Noldeke, ZA 14. 10; the Tinnab, a large town of Aleppo, Yaqut, s. v. It is 
very doubtful if it is to be identified with the better known Tunip of Egyptian 
times, cf. Muller, Asien 2-57 f. 
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the whole of the east Jordan country, Gilead and Bashan, the 
tribal territories of Gad, Manasseh, and Reuben, to Aroer on the 
Arnon which a few short years ago Mesha had boasted his own, 
fell into his hands (2 King 10. 32 ff), and Amos condemned the 
manner in which Damascus had threshed Gilead with threshing 
implements of iron (Amos 1. 3 ff). Jehu was more successful in 
the sister kingdom, where Athaliah (842-837) by her insistence 
on the ancestral Baal cult had alienated the powerful priesthood 
of her adopted country. The infant son of Ahaziah had been 
saved by his aunt Jehosheba from the slaughter of the remainder 
of the seed royal; her husband Jehoiada, the chief priest of Yah- 
weh, persuaded the foreign body-guard to support the legitimate 
claimant. Athaliah was slain, and the enraged populace destroyed 
the Baal temple with the Tyrian priest Mattan. 

Jehoahaz (815-799) was still less able to defend himself against 
Hazael, who took for himself the whole Phihstine plain, and 
Jehoash (837-798) of Judah saved himself from complete ruin 
only by sending to Hazael all his treasures. The son of Hazael, 
the last Bar-Hadad, was a man of lesser caliber, and Israel recov- 
ered its lost cities (2 Kings 12 f.; 6 f.). 

Foiled in the south, Bar-Hhdad turned his attention to North 
Syria, where Hamath was now ruled by a certain Zakar, who in 
all probability came originally from Laash, the Luhuti of Shal- 
maneser’s record, for he adds it to Hamath as territory ruled. 
Thanks to his god, Baalshamain, he was made to rule in Hazrak, 
the Biblical Hadrach and the Assyrian Hatarika, on the Orontes 
a short distance south of Hamath.®* If before this Hazrak had 
belonged to Damascus, we can understand why Bar-Hadad formed 
an alliance against him. Of the ten kings, we have mention of 
Bar-Gush, king of Agusi or Arpad, the king of Quhweh or Cilicia, 
the king of the Umq we have learned of as the equivalent of Hat- 
tina, the king of Giu'gum, the king of Samal, the king of Meliz 
or Melitene; it is the usual catalogue of the kings of North Syria. 
They fell upon him suddenly and all laid siege to Hazrak, raised 
a waU higher than the wall of that city, and dug a ditch deeper 
than its moat. Then did Zakar lift up his hands to Baalshamain 
and Baalshamain answered him and sent by the hand of seers and 
men expert in numbers and thus did Baalshamain say; ‘Fear not, 
for I have made thee king and I will stand by thee and I will 


“ For the exact site, concealed by Pognon, cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, 3. 175- 
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rescue thee from all these kings who have made siege against 
thee.’ So Zakar appointed men of Hazrak for charioteers and for 
horsemen to guard her king in the midst of her, he built her up 
and added a district to her and made it her possession and made it 
his land. And he filled with men all these fortresses on every side 
and he built temples in all his land. The stele, written in a curious 
mixture of Aramaic and Phoenician, did he set up before Al-Ur, 
not to speak of his other gods, Shamash and Sahar and the gods of 
heaven and the gods of earth, and upon it he wrote that which his 
hands had done.^ 

Thus the western policy of As.sjTia was a failure, her friends 
suffered, and the only interest of succeeding eampaigns Mes in the 
new fields attempted. Through Nairi, the Assyrians marched to 
Tunni, a mountain of silver, muli, and white limestone, took cut 
stone from the quarries, and left in return a stele. They ended 
withTabal or eastern Cappadocia, where twenty-four kings handed 
over their quota, and with Que, where the lands of Kate, the 
7iasam, were ravaged (837).®® The next year Uetash, the fort of 
Lalli of Milidia (Mehtene), was assaulted and the kings of Tabal 
presented their tribute. With 835, the Obelisk begins to narrate 
events at first hand, and consequently we have somewhat more 
detail, but the events themselves are scarcely more important. 
The lanzu established in Namri in 844 had become hostile, was 
driven to the mountains, and made a prisoner. Twenty-seven 
kings of the Parsua land paid their dues when he appeared in 
their country, and in the ^lissi land Shalmaneser found a posses- 
sion of the Ainadai. This at least is worthj' of our most careful 
notice, for it marks the first appearance of the IMedes in witten 
histor}'. The return journey saw a stele erected in Harhar and its 
inhabitants led in eapti\'ity to Assyria.®® 

The year following saw the AssjTians on the opposite frontier. 


“Pognon, Ins. sbniiiqiies, 2, no. 86; I have in general followed the text 
and translation of Torrey, JAGS .3.5. 3.53 ff. 

« The difficult Obi. 104 ff. is now largely supplanted by the Berlin Ins., 
3. Iff.; cf. Delitzsch, MDOG 21. .52 f.; Meissner, OLZ 15. 145 ff. 

Obi. 107 ff.— The Hashmar pass must be that between Bane and Sakkiz, 
later taken by Sargon, Thureau-Dangin, Campngne, iii, which is 2180 m. high. 
The route would be down the Jaghatu ?^u. Parsua and Missi are located by 
the Sargon tablet, ef. the map in Thureau-Dangin, op. eit. The cities of Namri 
are Sihishalah, perhaps Shlag, Bit Tamul, probably Tamontal, Bit SakJd, 
almost certainly 8akkiz, Bit Shedi, Kuakinda, Tarzanabi, Esamul, Kinablila. 
Between the .\madai and Harhar is given .\raziash. 
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Que was entered through the Amanus Gates and Timur was taken 
from Kate, but this was only a raid, as was the seizme of Muru, 
a fort of the still independent Arame of Agusi, though a palace 
was erected therein. A more extensive raid was that of 835 when 
Tulli, who had just displaced Kate, surrendered as soon as he saw 
his fort Tanakun in Assyrian possession. His gifts included silver, 
gold, iron, cattle, and sheep. The inhabitants of Lamena found 
refuge in the hills and the expedition ended with the capture of 
Tarzi, Tarsus, which was at this time taking the place of Alallus 
as the central point in the Cihcian plain, as the terminus of the 
great route which led through the Cilician Gates to the plateau 
of Asia Minor, and as the outlet of the famous Hittite silver mines 
to the north of the mountains whose wealth was to make the name 
of Tarshish world famous. Tulli was in his turn deposed, his 
place taken by Kirri, brother of the former ruler, and cedars were 
cut in the Amanus for use in the city of Ashm-.^h 
The absence of references to Haldia in the last few years is 
noticeable and cannot be accidental. A change of rulers which 
meant a change of dynasty, Sardurish the son of Lutiprish taking 
the place of Arame, seemed to promise a check for his dangerous 
neighbor. Strange to relate, Shalmaneser did not himself imder- 
take this expedition, perhaps the most important in the second half 
of the reign. Stranger still, the official annals emphasize the fact 
that it was led by Dan-Ashur, the turtanu. First to be reached 
was Bit-Zamani, whose independence, however qualified, strikes 
us as a little peculiar, until we examine the state of organization 
on this frontier. Ishtar-emuqaia, governor of Tushhan at the 
bend of the Tigris, appears as early as 868,®* but Ninib-kibsi-usur 
in 839 rules only the Nairi lands, and the cities Andi, Sinabu, 
Gurruna, Alallani, and the land Alzi,'® and it is not until 800 that 


Obi. 132 ff. — Tanakun is identified with a Greek Thanake which I cannot 
locate, Saj'ce, Expos. Times, 15. 284. Its site is probably Topraq-Qale, on 
the Cilician side of the .\inanus Gates. The reference to the mountains and 
its seeming position on the direct road from the Gates to Tarsus led me to 
locate it at Yalan Qale at the east end of the pass through the Jebel Nur. 
For name, we may compare the Limenia of the Tecmorian ins., Ramsay 
Hist. Geog., 413. The Chronicle repeats the ‘against Que’ a second time under 
this year; Forrer, MVAG 20. 3, 13, may be correct in seeing in this proof of 
two expeditions in one year, but his identification with Lamos-Lamotis-Lamas 
Su southwest of Tarsus, though seductive, is not quite sure. 

Andrae, Stelenreihen, no. 99. 

Ibid. no. 47 ; cf . Forrer, op. cit. 12. 
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Marduk-shimeani appears as governor of Ainedi.’“ Haldia was 
entered by the Ammash pass and the Euphrates was crossed. 
Shalmaneser claims the usual victory over his Haldian opponent, 
but if it were in reality a defeat, we could vmderstand more easily 
why Sardurish could induce the Hattinians to dethrone and kill 
their pro-Assyrian prince Lubarna and place on his throne a 
usurper named Smri. Again Dan-Ashur was given command. 
Surri died a natural death which the scribe attributed to the 
offended majesty of the god Ashur, and his erstwhile followers 
handed over his sons and accomplices for impalement. Sasi 
declared his adherence to the Assyrian cause and was made king, 
subject to heavy tribute of metals and ivory. The royal figure 
was installed in the temple at Kunulua, but no attempt was made 
to tiun the region into a province.^' 

Only a rapid raid against Kirhi and UUuba is listed for the year 
830, and the geography shows that there had been retrocession 
of the Assyrian sphere of influence under the attacks and intrigues 
of Haldia. Dan-Ashmr crossed the Upper Zab the next year and 
forced the payment of tribute from Datana of Hubushkia, then 
produced a similar result in the case of Maggubbi of Madahisa, 
and drove out Udaki from Zirta, capital of the Mannai. The last 
reference is of interest, for it affords the first knowledge of the 
people who were to be associated so constantly with the Assyrians 
in their last hundred years. The next to be invaded was Haruna, 
whose capital, Masashura, was taken, and whose prince, Shul- 
ushunu, was granted peace. Artasari of Paddira is likewise an 
interesting individual, for his name, compounded with the com- 
monest Iranian element, shows how the new race was coming in. 
Parsua, stUl attempting to retain complete independence, was the 
last to be ^^sited.'^ 


Ibid. no. 39. 

Obi. 141 ff. — The form Seduri is probably due to assimilation to the god 
Siduri; that he was identical with Sardurish was first indicated by Sayce, 
JRAS NS 14. 404. Belck, Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges., 1894, 486 (cf. Lehmann, ZA 
11. 200 ff.), and often, argues that the Sardurish of the native inscriptions, 
Sayce 1 f., was earlier and different from oinr Seduri, but without a shred of 
proof and contrarj- to all the evidence, cf . Olmstead, Sargon, 36 n. 35, and now 
also Forrer, MVAG 20. 3, 22. For Ammasherub, cf. Hommel, Gtsch., 600. 
Name and location alike prove identification with the Mush pass, the Gozme 
Giedik of 6645 ft., Lynch, Armenia, 2. 396. 

« Obi. 159 ff. — ^Rasmussen, Indakriften, 39, identifies our Datana with the 
Dadi of Hubushkia of Shamshi-Adad, Ann. 2. 37. For Zirta or Izirta, cf. 
Olmstead, Sargon, 107, n. 21; Thureau-Dangin, Campagne, iv; it may now 
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Conditions were becoming increasingly bad. The king might 
celebrate his thirty-year jubUee with aU due ceremony/^ but 
Dan-Ashur was in control of the administration, Haldia was con- 
tinually increasing in power, and the tribes to the north and west 
were throwing in their lot with it instead of AssjTia. One more 
effort was made by Dan-Ashur to answer complaints at home by 
conquests abroad. While the king remained in his palace, the 
unwearied old man undertook an ambitious expedition. Datana 
of Hubushkia was the first to feel his heavy hand and then Musasir, 
another state destined to play a most important part in the next 
centmy. The fortress of Saparia captmed, he felt that he could 
venture against Haldia itself. Failing here, he turned east and 
went down to Gilzan where Upu presented his tribute as did the 
men of the neighboring states. From Parsua, he descended to 
Namri, and so through the pass of Simesi above Halman back to 
Assyria. 

be located at Sauch Bulaq. The Mannai are the Minni of Jer. 51. 27; the 
Minyas of Nicolaus of Damascus, Jos. Ant. 1. 95; cf. Rawlinson, JRAS (OS) 
12. 446. For the common Shurdia, I read Pad-di-ra, a very easy correction 
palaeographicaUy, comparing the Paddira of Shamshi-Adad, Ann. 2. 7, and 
the Paddir of Ashur-bani-apal, Cyl. B. 3. 59. The raid was, therefore, up 
the Zab to Merwan, then to Kochanes and the Kaliresh pass to Ushnu. 
Beyond, the course is conjectural. 

” For the second time, the king did something before the face of Adad and 
Ashur, but the crucial word is doubtful. Norris, Assyr. Diet., 106, quoted 
Amiaud-Scheil, Salmanasar, 70, would read bu-u-[na] and Rasmussen makes 
out the first half of the na. With this reading, we would naturally translate 
with Amiaud-Scfieil, ‘fixer la face en presence d’Assur et Adad,’ cf. for bunu 
Muss-Amolt, Diet., ad loc., and compare, with Tiele, Ge-ick., 204, the similar 
celebrations in Egypt in honor of the completion of the thirtieth year of the 
reign. The present view seems to read pM-w-[ri] which would mean holding 
the oflSce of eponym a second time, cf. Reiser, KB 4. 106 n.; Muss-Amolt, s. »., 
for possible connection with the Purim feast. Pleasant as it would be to have 
an Assyrian prototype of that much-discussed feast, it is certain that Shal- 
maneser was not eponym imril 828, after our inscription had been completed, 
and thus the puru interpretation is thrown completely out of court. 

” Obi. 174 If.— The route taken was up the Zab to about Merwanen where 
he touched a comer of Hubushkia, and then east to Musasir, the region of 
the Nihail chain, as the Sargon Tablet shows. The raid across the Haldian 
border miist have taken place about Bash Qala or Khoshab. Saparia is Zibar 
on the Upper Zab, and may be connected with the older name Subartu. He 
then went down into Gilzan to the east, about DUman. The states mentioned 
after Gilzan are Mannai, Burisai, Harranai, Shashganai, Andiai, a people whose 
name began with a vertical stroke and ended with .... rai, and he then 
still further descended to a state whose name begins with two and then one 
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With this campaign of 828, the narrative of the Obelisk comes to 
an abrupt end. The scribe claims the usual great success, but his 
best skill cannot conceal its virtual failure. There is not even the 
briefest mention of the numerous structures erected during the 
reign, though we may be sure that it was the original plan to 
inscribe their recital on the well-carved stone. When we turn to 
the Assj^nian Chronicle, we find under this same year 828, not an 
expedition against foreign enemies, but the single ominous word 
‘revolt,’ and the word is repeated for five years more. For a quar- 
ter of a century, Dan-Ashur had been the actual ruler of the 
empire, and so notorious was his usurpation of the supreme power 
that it was he and not his nominal master to whom was ascribed 
the glory of successful campaigning in the magnificent series of 
reliefs which were to commemorate the reign. In contrast to the 
sharp individuality with which Dan-Ashur stands out, Shalmaneser 
is a colorless figure. His relations with his turtanu, who held office 
for a quarter of a century, a term almost without parallel in the 
east, do not speak for his strength of character. We know how he 
left the command of armies in his later years to Dan-Ashur, 
although his tintanu must have been at least as old as himself; 
in his earlier years, he claims to have exercised the leadership in 
person, but the more truthful pictorial records make it certain 
that in some cases he was not present, and of others we may make 
the same conjecture. ^Vhen he does appear in the field, he rarely 
descends from the chariot to engage actively in the fighting. In 
the chariots, both he and the crown prince require a third man to 
hold the shield and by an arm thrown about the waist, to prevent 
them from falling to the ground. The one occasion when Shalman- 
eser appears on horseback, it is with the awkwardness of a man 
not accustomed to ride and unable to keep a firm seat. In his 

horizontal stroke, and took their cities of Pirria and Bhitiuaria, evidently along 
the west shore of Lake L'nimia. The Parsua cities are Bushtu, Shalahamanu 
and Kinihamanu. Bushtu is a common name, and may be identical with 
others. Burisai may be found in the Burasi-Berozi on the upper Dilman 
stream with Billerbeck, Suktmania, 156. Harrania is the Harrana of Knudt- 
zon, Gebete, 35, an oracle which asks whether the Ishkuzai who are in the 
Mannai region will leave the pass of the city of Hubushkia and go to Harrania 
and Anisus. Andiu is said by .Adad nirari to be far distant, Kalhu ins., 9; 
and Sargon, .Ann. 81, confirms its close connection with Hubushkia and the 
Mannai. Sayce, fiP* 4. 51, n. .3, identifies Shitiuaria with the Haldian Shati- 
raraush. The conclusion is topographically impossible; the pass of Simesi is 
too far north, Halman-Holwan equally too far south. The topography of the 
preceding marches forces us to believe that the Haahmar pass is meant. 
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foreign policy, he imitated his father, even to the copying of his 
father’s set phrases in his own formal inscriptions. He was most at 
home in the audience chamber, where he could hold the arrows 
gracefully in one hand, the bow in the other, resting on the ground, 
the ornamental sword remaining at his side, displaying the tiara 
and fillet, the long hair ribbons, the fringed robe and shawl that 
came to his sandalled feet.^® Significant, too, is the fact that the 
highest court officers, many of the commanders in the field, the 
prefect of the camp, all the men most closely connected with his 
person, were eunuchs, and we may without too much danger 
of error conjecture that Dan-Ashur himself belonged to the same 
unfortunate and detested class. 

Shalmane.ser had been accompanied on his expeditions by his 
son, the crown prince, as early as 858, and thenceforth the reliefs 
represent him with considerable frequency. If we are to identify 
him with Ashur-dan-apal, he must have been by this time no less 
than forty-five years old. A prince of such mature age could 
hardly suffer in silence a usurpation of power so great that the 
turtanu’s name was glorified in the official records destined to go 
down to posterity, while his own exploits, though represented 
anonjunously in the earlier sculptmes, were in later times entirely 
missing. The unanimity with which all Assjuia arose is in itself 
proof of the general feeling that his cause was just. At the head 
of the revolt stood Nineveh which might find some excuse in the 
neglect of the king. Ashur had been the special protege of Shal- 
maneser. Practically every building of importance, the double 
wall, the Anu-Adad temple, the Ishtar and Ashur temples, all 
had been restored in the most generous fashion.^® Yet Ashm, 
too, went over to the enemy. Imgur-Bel had been adorned with 
the magnificent palace-gates to whose bronze decorations we owe 
the proof of the age of Ashur-dan-apal, but the gift could not 
restrain it from revolt. Shibaniba and Dur-Balat in the first 
range of moimtains to the northeast, Zaban with its command 
of the debatable land, Arrapha with its control of the mountains, 
the sacred city of Arbela, all of Upper and Lower Assjuia acknowl- 
edged the new cl aima nt to the crown. The majority of the newly- 
acquired provinces and dependencies seized the opportunity to 
free themselves. The Aramaeans in particular, Shima, Tidu, 
Nabalu, Kapa, Huzirina, Amedi, Til-Abni, Hindanu, Kurban, 


« TSBA 6. pi. 8. 

Andra, MDOG 54. 21. 
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all the states whose names have become familiar from the reports 
of the last two reigns,^’ swelled the armies of the pretender. A 
definite understanding between these Aramaeans and the revolting 
Assjoians existed, as is shown by the letter ‘concerning the rebel’ 
which was written in Aramaic by Kabti, the scribe of Ashur-dan- 
apal.’^* Only Kalhu remained true to the old kmg and his eunuchs. 

To meet the reproach that the turtanu and not Shalmaneser 
was the actual ruler, the king had taken upon himself the eponym 
office in the very year the revolt broke out, but the expected result 
had not followed and the insurrection continued unabated. In 
its midst, Shalmaneser passed away, and left the insurrection as 
a heritage to his son Shamshi-Adad (825-812). Two more years 
the rebels held out and then the revolt collapsed. Why, with 
everything in its favor in the beginning, it ultimately failed, is 
one of the mysteries we so often meet in tracing the history of 
reform movements. Like so many attempted reforms, the most 
obvious result was the damage accomplished. Coming at a time 
when the man-power was already weakening, it marked the defi- 
nite passage into dechne, a decline; which ended only with the fall 
of the dynast}'.^®. 


” Shamshi .\dad, .A.nn. 1. 45 ff.— Shibaniba was the province of the eponym 
for 787, Johns, Deeds, no. 653, and cf. Olmstead, JAOS 34. 364. It occurs in 
Sennacherib, Bavian ins., 9, which locates it close to that place. Dur-Balat 
is the near-by Kurdish hamlet of Balata where we spent a smoky evening 
protected from a blizzard. Adi is not far away, no less than the Shekh Adi 
which is the center of the Yezidis or ‘DevU Worshippers.’ Amat is Amada 
east of Akra. Kapa is Hassan Kef. Parnunna is the seat of an eponym in 
755 and probably in 785, Olmstead, 1. c. For Kurban, cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 
152. Others are Ishshibri, Bit Imdira, Shibtinish, Kibshuna, Urakka, Dariga. 

Copy of ancient letter sent to Sargon, H. 872; Johns, Jour. Theol. Stud., 
6. 631. Hommel, PSBA 18. 1S2, identifies Ashur-dan-apal with Sardanapallus, 
and Belyses with ilarduk-balatsu-iqbi. He might have added the date given 
by Eusebius to .Sardanapallus, 83.5, yet Sardanapallus must be Ashur-nasir-apal. 

^’For the pro^-isional government, cf. Olmstead, Anier. Political Science 
Rev., 12. 69 ff.; add now the scanty information in Andrae, Stelenre^ien, to 
the discussion of the officials of the reign, Olmstead, JAOS 34. 346 ff. No 
attempt to discuss the buildings or indeed the general culture is made in 
this article. 




AN ANSWER TO THE DHIMMIS* 


Richaed Gottheil 
Columbia Universitt 

In the Memorial Volltme published in memory of our late 
colleague President William W. R. Harper, I have gone a little 
into the history of the relation to each other of the three great 
religious systems which have existed in nearly all Islamic countries, 
except Arabia, since the foundation of the Moslem Church. In 
the East that relation still plays a part — often a dominant one — 
in commercial life. No attempt even is made, as we do in the 
West, to ‘camouflage’ the situation. The text and translation 
that I pubhsh in the following pages are a further contribution to 
the subject. 

The little Ms. from which it is taken bears the title: ‘An 
answer to the Dhimmis and to those that foUow them.’ Its 
author, Ghazi ibn al-Wasiti (i. e. from Wasit on the Tigris) does 
not try nor does he pretend to give a presentation of his subject 
from a technically legal or theological point of view, as many have 
done who have written upon the subject. He tries, rather, to 
give a history of that relation from the time of the Prophet down 
to his own day in a series of stories; citing the chief incidents — 
as he considers them — that have occurred to point the moral to 
be drawn from that relation. Of course he is one-sided; so 
would be a Christian or a Jewish author writing in his day. It is 
an ex-parte statement, designed to prove the excellence of his own 
people and his outi faith, and to expose the obliquity of ‘the 
others.’ We need not be too hard in our judgment of Ghazi. 
He feels strongly for his own side; and, as he is e^ddently a man 


* The Editors and the Author of this article desire to express their acknowl- 
edgement of the courtesy of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company of New 
York in furnishing gratuitously the composition of the Arabic text by the lino- 
t3T)e process. They believe it is the first time that a scholarly text in Arabic 
has been published by that process. The editor of the text would very much 
have desired to vocalize it in certain cases and to employ the hemza and 
teshdid. He had especially desired to vocalize the passages in verse, but the 
linotype process is not yet adapted to expressing the vowel signs. The 
insertion of the folio pagination in the Arabic text was made after the type 
hnes were cast, and accordingly the foliation is approximate, within half a line. 
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of some temper, he does not mmce matters, nor does he take the 
edge off his words. But, we must remember that pungent ex- 
pressions are permitted in the pohtest near-Eastem society which, 
with us, would never for a moment be permitted above or beyond 
the smoking-room. And if we do remember this, we shall not 
be shocked beyond measure to find the adjective ‘cursed’ pre- 
fixed to every mention of Jew or Christian! 

The anecdotes are interesting just because they are trivial. 
They open the lattice a little, and permit a peep here and there 
into the private life of the people which too often is guarded 
from our sight by official and pompous historians. The soreness 
of the relations between the Copts and the Moslems in Egypt 
comes clearly into \aew — even the peculiarity in this relation: 
for the author — to his credit be it said — is quite conscious of the 
necessity of the non-Moslem population to the country, if the 
more important, and especially the Secretarial, positions were to 
be filled. As is natural, he is particularly violent against such as 
openly profess Islam, while still at heart remaining Christians. 
One can understand such feeling; and it is evident that he has 
in mind some particular persons belonging to this class whose 
shadows had fallen across his own path, though he does not men- 
tion them by name. 

About the author I can find nothing in the various books of 
reference; the one or two facts that can be put down are those 
that follow of necessity out of his httle compilation. The latest 
datable reference that he makes is in the year 1292, during the 
reign of the Mameluke Sultan Kala un in Egypt. Though living 
in that country’, Ghazr was for a time in the service — so he him- 
self relates — of al-Malik al-Ashraf Muthaffar al-Dln Musa of 
Emesa (1245-1262), the son of al-Mansur Ibrahim, the last of 
the Ajy’ubites there of the line of Shirkuh, the father of Saladin. 
The coming of the Alogul Khan Hulagu in 1262 evidently ended 
his ser^•ices in northern Syria. The treatise, then, must have 
been witten in Egj’pt towards the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. We should expect it at 
such a time; for, then, hot-headed Ulemas were apt to make life 
a burden for both Copts and Jews in the land of the Pharaohs. 

The small Ms.— the property of the Library of Columbia Uni- 
versity— is, so far as I can tell, unique. It evidently was not so 
at one time; for the first leaf, giving the title and seven lines of 
the first section, were added at some later time and from some 
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other copy; paper and script are glaring evidence of this. How 
late, I do not know. Upon the inside of this first leaf there is 
the TurTdsh sign-manual and the name al-Haj Hasan Muhammad 
Efendi ... in the year 1171 [A. H.] — evidently the name and date 
of a late owner. 

The Ms. itself is written with a great deal of care. It is fully — 
one might say, over-punctuated; and the section-headings are 
done in large gilded script. This goes so far that the letter ra is 
most often distinguished from the zai by a half-circle super- 
imposed; as, in like manner, the sin is distinguished from the 
shin. The ha is made evident by a superimposed final M and the 
§ad by a sub-imposed final sad. Even the vowel letters, when 
indicating a long vowel preceding, are provided with jezm. For 
this superabundance the scribe, and not the author, is to be 
blamed — which does not, however, prevent him from making the 
mistakes natural to a scribe; e. g. he writes — with consistency it 
must be said — iblkhdn for ilkhdn, probably because in one passage 
the original copy missed a dot under the yd. And, it must be 
added, the multitude of signs makes the reading more than 
usually difficult. 

I have translated quite literally; and only with the idea of 
giving sense, not with the thought of literary polish. I have 
added the fewest possible notes — only when they appeared to be 
absolutely necessary. In some difficult situations, I have profited 
from the good advice and the knowledge of my colleagues. Dr. 
Philip Hitti and Prof. William Popper. 
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«dSl ^ J*' 

Q) c5j\p (_«J\r 

4 I 5 

A iT jJlp aHI ^ 

J.,’;.. 4 c-i j a ! 3:^" ®J ajW^!_j 

^3 (»t^^ i>* c^ ‘>j^J 

221 

A . aa»J A/oJJl (jl aD l)_5 ij ^ 

♦ Aj5^jjJ( ^ o jiD liLJiji A^» ,t? .H dll l«.«JI ^ ^ i<a .«* l l 

• ■_ °- ..' \j Jjsl jjji Ij. I Jlil Is ‘AJI i—iul jlaJlj 

Aaj A^ jW j^iaJj * 1 — ilsJl_5 ^ > iU ) O j-^^3 

^jA AT'.ULu ^U o' '^'^ 3 * 3 Cf ^ '- 

:LJ*lUi ♦ A w * t » n A ^«, ,r^^ fcll |OA 3 

A l]_j5 ^U C_ilW,P ^ (O*'^ 

iJj'i-J' aJoJU Aij^,>ijl 

^2;__^^LJ1j ‘■liUJlj |Jb-j A^ aUI dlL-» 

^_;l::5o' Ai^.p^T U A«JliJ \s A»Ua« vlJUs»- ui j 

Jj*^' JvajJ'j ' ^3 ^ ^ ‘^' O* iS33 '^Jl >J«J' 

a:^ aUI v.j\_L;J 1 ^2;) o^ ijj Ui 

2 b 

Udo^'j (/i3 v'(^ o' u:"':^' 

U^i-j U* l;_^ ^ J 

*a^^' -;J^' 

<u:^j o^V a^ ‘'j’^Jj' ^ j’3 

aU- aLI; 'y_, 0^.1 

:-^ J r::^ 3^ ^ -^3 

•A-^J a:^ ^p\j iyj\ aUI aJjL^ b 
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^ Li LjuJI 

(Sj\^\ J 1 ‘bll 1 _ylol L J:>-j y- aUI Jls 

y ^Ui J\i_j • ^ <0 \j ^yy ‘Ujl ‘Uji 

JIjji ^ 3^3 tS3^ *yi \y>] ^ (J^-^ 

jj y^ yi Vjl ^ ‘'JJ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

««jl»^Jl \yi3^ 0^ (3^^ 133^"^ ^3^33 ^ 

^ ^J>-i5l (Sj\ — ■A^\y ' o3j^'^ ^3 '^_ y 
aLJlj jjSs}\^(Jj\^\ y Ji-il ^y^\ (jl L^ ^y^\ y iJ ^^’1 

y <d!! Jlj_j* y aDI ^y dAliis 

^ ‘Ji* (♦^.•^ Ijiicjl IjOieL" *y ly^l ^yJlJl l^ll) 

ijl <d!i \y\y ‘■1 — Jjl jL^I_j j*^Ju5 y k_j\:::^l lyjl y 

* or*'’ 3* 

^y aUI yfj y y iJl^ ^ y 

^ '“ yi <j^ Llj jUj J^ ^3 ^1 aJlII ^}yJ 

<uJl Jy>j ky Lt^l <0 ♦iUjj ol y>- <Up 

tii — <ij*i/ j»-"L» ‘L'l J^ JLj t>^j y>. ^3 -yL <djl 

8b 

aDIj ^ t-5^ tJy'j iJLj'iiL* tyjL-lj 

(jyixl ^ ^jl |r*l^ ‘'J JL>*'yjUj*<J_j^jj 

J ^ LS^ <0 Jlij “Lil J yj y^ i ^ o L l^sl y>- ^ y 

y- 0::^' u^ JLs '1 y Jjl 

^yj3 aUI y’-y <i!' Jy-j <) JUj <u?J ‘•UJl jlS” lil 

JUs’yu JUj 

^3ti^ ^ o Llj V <:£• (Jr^ Ot ^ J ^ ciilii 

i>r^' c>' ‘■(^ <y t^jUJI J 

jy f^»y3 L^ “Lil ^LJij yl Jlj diJiS' 

j^j ‘Ol* UVlj ^ j^lvOi jy»t)_ V 4j| ‘IjiiJl 
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pjo (**3^ y 6*^ ^ UVlji i V ^ ji5ol 

♦ dA3i J.S-J Jl**L-*yi_j jl,iaw*yi ^ 5jUi»*yi 

4a 

JL) \J jij <U-.>> *y_5 ^ O ^ 

ojJ^ ^ ^ 4— J A£‘ llLal i_}^ ^ ^ 

^ji j ^ j U^i Vj <J y <1*11 

^y*Jl J_yA*« <j UIj*V1 0 I 3 V^r^l (_jll l-lfl-J * 

•ajLjiI j•^>5Jl (ji*®* <w)i^^i jJaI ^ <j ii ^1 

c_ illi-J A <111 (y-^ twJ-1^ U ^ll^l (jlj ' aJj-^JJ aIjI) 

j^jUi ijiijyu aUi jii ij^j -i] Jill aUi ^ui j^ 

l>x^ “b/l \^ja\ Lj ^ Qr-Jlj aUI ^ ILjl ^ l^jj 
♦ ojS Up <0 Uw _y A *yi a 11 *V la>-lj 1^1 

4b 

oijj ^1^ ' <>• <1^1 < — ^ y ^i»vi c^jijj 

All** ^ o aUI A^j Jy>- ^2;) -U>-1 *UVl AIp t^JJ’i^jJbJl 
<^\la?«;l ^ 4 III <U9-j ^yC-Vl j_j|l 

•-^'-3' j l^-J -1^' 1- -y' o' e j.«l Alt aUI f^^Pj 

^ d\l:> aJI 5^*^ jl^J 

aJ! Jjl (J1 a 5 * lyj APiU'iajWJ Ioa (jl Jl>j Al« A^ aUI 

li' *V Jljj 0j^S\3_ ^y». oOj c^-1^ _> ^ jfj Is JU 

•AjJl j^jJil 5 I *y_j aUI j»^y- bl j*y»l" Vj'aUI j^aUssI 
t/ Vj^ (O^ “^J Oi “^l ^UVl (Sj,jj 

_^ii U’l_^ 11 ji (^_^Vl (_y>U ^ 4L'’L* 

•'ia 

jUj'A—Uft J_yl y\ jUj dlli A^ CLc. <dll ^ 
Vj Alii (^il il '^j aU! SI t V ^yj, 

*a111 ^,aUm 1 il J*A^ jju 

03^ a:® All! ^lUJ! ^ ^ ^1 Jb ^ ajj 
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(jiij (J^ 

Ij jj l> j_j (jlj ^kS 1 dS" iJ^ ll'-W »xi ^ill 

-As l> (JUs <*-51 AxXe- llxA& (jljl 

JLpVI ^ oyj^. 

_jl li i — i^.Wi ^ ^ ) *' A '^ -*' * ^ (j^ a] ^1 J 

• 1J! 

J*C- a1]1 ‘U»-j ^1 JI 

iJl UlS^ ^ jls JUj 1.1 ‘-Utf. aUI t_j\LiJl 

*di _/•! jj.5 aj jl tiA __;S^ j aj Vl ^1 jiJI |*i»_ V 

»-x«j ^ O l_;S*iJl)lj aUI ll IsU 

5b 

c>* cy" jr^i/ J^. («^-> cs*' 

JLc'Vi ^ ^ (j* dJ 

'^y o^ '^y ^y ^ (>>j Vj ^1 ^ 

•(n^ aUI 

UJls aUI A*»-J ^.Apejl jW Q) AktbL. ^1 

t^d a d a ^ S ^Is ^llil Alt aUI^j (^daaJI ^1 ^ 

jjJ M j^\ l)(Jlis AjJl) ^ IdJl 

I* Jlsj dJlS ^ ^ Is « 11:;^ a; ^ ^ y 

(J^ ®‘W c /’ J Jls'di^ ^ y (^! 

jjl Alt aU! -Alt ^d a.--. ’ (j^ 0^ I'd y 

U juf Alt aUI S-A^ ^1 ^1 oil! Is •Ajil) Vl 

o>! j*j * Ui,^ ^ Jls ‘IJi* ^ 

_jf!cNAt^ (J^ <iiu (_>A^I 0 -A^ ^1 ^Llla ■■ a! (Jlis • ^j^jliJl 
*ddt-A>-:(j! 05 jl J li • cil] J^^jlt c!dlu»- U J lis ♦ li ! Oj-A^ j ^i- e. 

<Sa 

Jtf- C^3 

Ujbj5 IjI ^JlJ! L* j5 ^y_^,-itj iwj'l ia>^l 
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l^jL* ^ ^\iJ jl ^ji lJj:^ ^ VI Lm/IJ Ijj^. Vj 
^^«P ell -X>-l (jl (^^3 j*^-^l (2^' « l ‘*l V ^ lj ^j j « l iiii »ii \f^ 

^^^3 ^^l*^»ll » ! l *A»-i.> fc l ^^*a 1 I 

^ ^3^ ^3j^, jl f^3 » ' l {j^j^ ot 3iy^. 

(_^3 i3^j(^l 3^3 ly j«i^b jy 

IA1?«— >>l_j j3c- 1^ V (jl f^^3 V j jjl 

4 — «5j ojiftj 4iii .x^ dAjjii j, f>Ljj j«yy^ c#r“-^ (»yb'5 <iiA> 

IvL- s ♦ 1) Id U ciilJbt_^ I » J -Uj ♦ 

(j-^' O ^^Z*n.A ^AAg- ^ ! !, Z w»l ^ i J lid Alfr 

j^l 1^ 1^ aJ (Jli tjl— 1^1 y Uii ‘iiLiF dA! JU? ^ j* 

6h 

r ^ c->yj J j,A ^\j j_^Ul 

3"^ *^1 (.5*^ ‘CjOIj oJL*>-I <d) JU?J1 Jlij 

Ji^_ V 4 IJ' j'l j^JJI diJi Jli> •a] ^ aDI J1l^_ 

^'1 (jl ^y_ J^_ lo <cp 4151 j Jlflj ♦ |jb-l 

J:iu:JilL^I(^l dlL^lJ |j|<Utf.4iJI J Uj" ♦ I JL>-I Jd*j V 

^'~~~t? (Jj'Xfr ^...g) * llDi liJiP 

^1 <0^ Uj v_.,l^l dA]^ oJlijI U-j j^JI illi^ 
e-^I*j^U_j o>Ul) I \j 4 j 1 <d» Ale- 4 IJI f^3 j*^ 

‘bVlj tJJl^JI j^iUt)5_5 ^ , 1 .. » ! i J ^ i^liVl ij^ VI 

^ ur* ^" ' »■ " 3 LiJIj jUliJI jljJIj 

^rf^J%>3 ^yi3 b^ ^bjlj ^^LJIj Ij^b y^f3\ ‘■Uil 
y 3^3 byj ‘— *lj' ij\ t^jbaJl >i>-l db * bl_j)l iVJI 

Wi-^ oyyi Jj| y c^jU^I ^l-i* :>Vjl 

7a 

iji {_j5i V*^ j_jbi ^yi y 

^l^j-Ji_Jj^ LJi ljljy'^>^_/~*^l l^i ♦‘•li.I-jVl jl 
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JL. J'yl jl ^J\ dl!i <0 Ls jJ\ 

' J-i-Jlj 5j yjl ^yjL>Jl 

^y>- <Cf- aUI J J ^ *0 (jj 

4l]i Jl*] ^^\ IJa •< — lie-J l» c5j^ 

jUVl ^ ULx UJ irSLil ^liJI (Jj\^ Cy 

1 ^'-? ^ -IptJ 'y ^ L-~aiV 

*y_J ly ^ 5-A?eJ • *_>*]__;] *** yP V_J 
J>-] Il-j l3 ^*i*j 'y,? (^*1— Jl ^ iaLs- (jlS" U ly 

b' j oj Li] J jlj * jifj ^ ^.J - «]l (y 

LJi^ ^ Aj*yj yJ— Jl (>* ^ ^ tlr* J'-> 

j 1 y. ]i ii 5*y ji jj^ *yj y ju.~. i ] lip 1*1^ v _j Ly U- L] j L» *y_j 

7b 

Jyjjly Lj'yy ljb“'i^*J*i *yj Ja^l<Jly~V) Vj ly y** Ijfi^ 'y^ 
UW*y9j^^y) (j^-> 

Vj ^ — j^U a- ‘y (ni '-^'-j' J' 

y* lii jkLij *y_j v—iyji «iii«j ')ij ^^,~ji _/ "y^ 

^y*y Jl Lii-lj^ LmJLd ^L-^ljj y j ^Lso Vj ^^LJl 
*yj • yji-.^) Y V“ J ° ^ blj^l 

^1 e ly LU -yjiJi J' iJ ^ 

jl j ♦ j L'yibp UL>jLi»ljL— «jl ■^Lyy^jJ^ 

L] ioi L-iil ^ oLw’j Ob ’ ^ ‘•y' y LJL- y>«; 

y:*Jl y*^ LJlj ijlai]! L L» jr^ J=*- 

y* yb-*-J] j« — | » |— ’^L> ybj _£9j^yJl o-aa 
• j,Jla*]l^^^l JJ 1 j 'yi oy Vj Jj?- ^ y-?<y 

Sa 

JLp j_^l <Cp aJI j y«l y -X~» jyll-LP y y- i_iD j 
y |v^Jp 1 jSiji |»^Lj1 ^ ^„-^>Jp lyj^ __y jlj*-ijo U1 ^jlsVl ^ 
y»J yijl Ijl ljJ»l yJJl i^_l “b] 
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(*t^ VLpI *^7*" 

aIII ai«] t_AJjl \»Lp j«-*j iJjdl oLsJl 

'~\i i_^lc’ij 4^^Ulj 

t7* *^-? *j«^l 4a-jj <W*J *yi 

(» — H 'y ^ J*' !i' Li 

<C.>n J ' jJ>Aj"ji iLsJlj j,^JbJ J f^Ul 

aUI Ia Lzj 0^4 ^ ^ -/all 1, jjjb *y_j 

7^ ^L-j “L^c ^1 jLil ^yo la^-l jl ^ 

jn^Lfi’' ijli^dj V! ^5LoVl 
^ (J^ jU^lj JiJl ^Ur aUI h 

8 h 

(>“ C^jLailj ^l»j jl ^l_j*4i*c. ^ Ali 
Vi <wJI ^UJl Jl JyuJl ^ iUJl ^ JU-l Vj 
Xt (^jlx!lj Jc’ Iji (jlj (J>' j>Jl Jj ♦©>1^1 

(_,.I^ ♦ j^^L? XSM j»^l_J 4l!l Ijj ij jlj .<0 L» i.«)i 
Ija y\ I ‘a^j U1 'j~^ JL bL>- aLU aJI 

“Sr^' '^y, L JLj <^l oJL! j~^fj ^V 

ly A^lj jL>- _^lj ol Jlij laU 

*' — ^ ^ ^^L-V iyyj> Jp-5 yy y\y b dJJjj aJ Ji_yAjjS JL 
*y l^b la*>t« aUI ^jl A — jb I_jJl>1 J 

*lV 

f^LJlj«?))V AjId ^i yj y J 

'CiLbil oJa dAUl Jufr Jl ^jly V! fj) 
LLJb “L!! J^j ^ bJliS” lilill ^1 \^ 5^1 jj 

9.1 - 

L^b d\j^\ dUi J ^>jJll:5'iai311>^-V 

lij bl iSjy_ Jfr aj \j 

t^jUJlj :»^! ^ ja-i aJ_j;> j V o^ diUl jlp ^\> 
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^ >X*lj 

U Jit <dJJl <Ui>-j <y, J j]U- 3 
lUUVlj JjJl L_^ 1) ^ \ < » ■ 

I L)*yi <iij ^ yi ^Jjo-l_j ej j ^ (S-ijo 1^ C^.^gi ., I jJlJ U 

l_L.l>lj ^1 ^l;Vl L^u- ^ ^ 

LJolo eVl (j—>J> (j^ j V 

9b 

U^lL^b* 4 I ItlU ^ *' 

Li^^Ul l_JS <] j^J Vj lJ_fP :iJ ^ 0^' 

j-^3 eJliJj (_5j ^ ^ 1? “U ll« ^ j( _^*t 4i^l cf-lo ^ jj 

.^aJI 


^Ju! 1) \ * _j5 I— 1* 3 T^ (* 

j»-,<a^ li\^lL!_J J,^ 1 HyS^ j*J 

AtJ;j j-ol ^ ial^lj 

♦ A? U Vl 

Sj\z> *1 jj L-^l o ^ 3 

•Oy j^lJ! oJi^ Jalt lilj 

A )*i/l ^3t^^ Ijj^sij S/ ly-»l l^lj 

0^1 wit 4j 1 ^ -..^^fll li 


3 \ jl ijy>\ J1 (j— AaiS V-/^ ^ j* ^ 

^3(S^3^ (j^ aaj^^! Aj*y! (_5^ (_^ (^‘•L-^l 

•ci il::^! j^' ^ ^ J^t ^ ^ 

J ^3 Cf. J^' U ^Lj Jy 

^jl(^!_} (jjljJlj ^j*s- j»j o^ 3 i^ 

fcj (n^ 

|)aU« ,JniA51 i^ji^3 ij^ “uj)! l*^ ijS" 
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» ! ■* » H i t. % i ii ^ 1 % ^ i* * l*S' 

jjiiaj U Jle- (j yt 1 J1 ^ UjoI J 15 4 JJI JLfr j ^ i_5 

iaJill <-i jm\ 3 j*£- I J iij j-^, y j 

lOh 

j\5 ^ J Us • _y-A*j ^ y ^ 01“^' (* ^ ^ (*^ cAaj 

<S'^} y (j^ ^ (j ^ iiJLSj • ^ j»\ 

\ Ifi \j Ul>-lji Vl j»— j«J J Ja-iJl I ^ AIpI jill 

t_JaJI \y^3 

oJ£-j ^ ^1 3y‘\ j\ ‘I) Li5 j ‘- \Ja\ ^jj< 

^ ^IjfcXjl t3 * * J 3 ^^ Ci^^3^ ii »'>■ 

J^yul j«^ ■5^' J| ^3rPJ(^ jr^3 

5>U1 l>MJji '>^^j ^ 3 ’cilUl 
^ l51_j , A Ij W 33 ^ i ^*-^3 

'^j l^\j_jo>UI ^ fy> ly^*j 

‘1 __;*U1 J_^_ 

'ii'L-*Vl ^y b l_y;il c^jW' u«J 

l^l:; ^ l_;b"j ‘LJ,! 

11a 

l_j*llaj_j ^.» l .. « ! 1 yo Atl*^ r'i' 

— fji\ JaI^I cfAli o^J yo 

♦aJU ^ -uj; ^ ^_jlk« yj U Is ^ oJbJi 

*(5j\ — yaJi O 1_S yo i_S^p/aj yo <u^ ^ ^^jilijls 
(_J^ ^ 4— iJi ^^«I:^ls * t- .t«.,gl,»i ^y aJLo ^ ^^jiii*Jlj 

cOiJlj ♦ (y*^' o_p i l» 

(jUj*^! cXfi ^\ — 5>-Vl c^U> 

fW 4>-r*^' Oi^ 0^ ty 

(*1 — ^3T^ ^ ^ f>J3f-^ ij' 

(^jUt jb <uL« ^ ^y^li]l ^\ ,_^i;Ji ^ UJl (^33 
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o' (J' ^ > 

\jjJI ^ Oj^ (3^' J'*-? ® jsS'OUi 

aIaIj <ujj JLj LJI Ji^j '■s' fj^ 

11b 

) i«l*3 

I \**’_jl*»o iJjwtJiS <«13 i«U*yi e 0_/*' 

a ,.Ua a .. .t^ 

• i l*iL y y O 

ljb-1 '_j-^ V o'j ^ >»-J c^j'^'j j^3 

' j L^- jl'^3 ^ (*1^ '■r^ y. or*''~*^' O* 

Vj jS^ \i l)i j'-,<aJ' (_5*-~J, 

Ji (J-^. "^3 

V' Cj'^'-axJ' ^•J1‘■J'-«j (Sj^'^^3 *' y*^ 1*a-A>-1 

dAJ 35^ j ^ 3 ( 1 ^ ^ t-..-i>^' o'^ 

TfJ^'j'J'^j' ^j' ^ 4--;'^' OJJ 

'jC- (•t*^' (>* ^ 

jI)_jl)\j a-^ JS^ fc^W o' 

12 a 

t a a^fcJ Ai*« > 1 »J U o'j '*^ 

tjbb.^ <ds>lj ^ ®ji“^' Cy° yy (3^ I— _j*a«,.o^1 

^\ il ^1 oli>-l |«j Iojt...^ j^ fl iS\ j>y>^ t-Ali 

^»-jl la AjL-»1_J (S_^3 ^' ^-*^3 ^*lla" 4«3L*JI (jllaUl 

* '.lar.i. a ojl 3j^ ^ (jll aL . !1 liV^ (j! 

AaLO' A.. >1^1 ^ AiiU (jlLLJI ljV_j^ ^lil ^ cill-iS^ y 

ly^ jji\ A_jiU! ly t^jl^aJ' d^'y^. y^ ^j 

a .. - U K3y^^ ^j^y O^ y^y lA^y^l_^ 

Ola o' i3"'-? Cy* " * " O'^*'^ (^UjIj o'^j 

\fiy ^\j9~ oyyP “^y “ y^. o''^*^' ijf^^3 (3*'^' 
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12b 

(J'^ * ^ ^jiljl 

j^^ (jjV 4 — <ai- ^ t_i ^jUJl ^ 

L^(* ^_uj! ^ j 4~^a!i 

C^Jj — — Ljjia J-«V1 4-^1 

Ji (^' ^yj*i J woVlj 

•j/jjl 

jU o' (_ 5 " ■5,^— fj' oJ O^Ul 

^ — **J t.;^ J ‘■^' ifiJl" (Jt^ '^' C/' OT^ 

o^Ul ^1 >zXpj 
(J^J^ “' — C^J^' 4 IC.II 9 (_$Jl]| ^1 L 

3 4 — )1 lo* (*^3i 4__L>-I ^ja i_3 (.5^' o' 

O^^' '^jj'j 4l}^ iJji’J CjJjIJ 0_y«lj' “^U-lj 

‘'^' iJ^J t-^'^ ^j> iljujl (^o>- 

ISa 

Llj'^LlS^ L^_ A^\jj ejU^l ^ jlj. u j,jJL^ 

L. 4 UI J^j o-Vs- 41^ 4lji :)ia^l J i jl^l 
I* 4l]!j c5:>_^ Jll-uji Jlaj*4i^ ^ J^'j Vi |JL^ Vi- 
Jl«9 ♦ (JiLj VI_j (_$i! lyo oJj»5 \-« j' 

Lx x» (Jl? j,j • L^ (jj yo<ls (JUs *jjL«Vl 

(>V 4lc. 4111 iloij! 4^jil5 dLlj JU JL^l 

•(**L^ 4 !!! J^j 

JjjV'i ^yj j o'^ ‘^j’' y>3 

<_jl^ OT*^ «y ■5^' t>* 

»lj_yll dUl JU 4 ^ U3x<ui; y ^ ^ ^U“.n . 

43y o'^*' c^' y o' j^'i cfJUl' 4 ) JUi 

♦43^ 4lji 4 DI Ss. ^_JU1 jl ^W 
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13b 

^ uJl oiUj jA o' J>^' o'::^^' (>* 

dii*- -W UD J Us ♦ U U U ^! o j JU* U" 

JU I'XaJ eJaL" H o' (_ 5 >"j'ijj <5 jy 

♦dlloJ IipbJL/*! 0^.11 

ijyu 1*.A>-1 lils <-ic- i L>J1 ^ <) 

'Oj^ 4j ol (JUiJl ctDi o'^ ^ '{^■^ O^ ‘'iJ' 
oLfr ^ ^J-J tj' “'i i3^'' (j*^ 


a] ij yu 0»-l oj li Is A.»T.'lt j*^_J AI*1 j ^yA ^A^ft-A 


oil — «-Jl l^O>-l A — Ij ^ J)~^ AjIj J_jlt 

14a “ ~ _ 


:i]' — —A _•! aUI dlst-^ a] Jls jJu-Jl -yj 'il_» ♦a*aJI (_$ _^Vlj 

*O^Jj^“^' o’ *' ^'*"^ 'i 0,S"'^" * A*alJI_j oiLwJl) 

0^1 — ij — jJI o' J>^' (0^ 

Jams a] oils a] l*^^-,i?ej Oi oi*^' 

Us AI:^_jJ^(J\s ^Ulall Ljj IJlS*AI^>«oI Lo aIo ^ 

ol*=>e? jl I — 'f^ j If^ j f^3 C-Uos IjJl^c-! J Us V 

tlAljj »_^»-l.,ialJ ^ AaJUj U>-l7 

ti^O^ ■3_jfOl \m (jot) J Us o jjUrf>!_y (_ 5 i yj\ Uaj • Is 

— «la3i ^ lll»>- j3m jtJ lJ_y*UlaJ^^ ^ Aoi l-ilorw*' i_7-- ■■ " 
•^UaJl (3'j'j 

14b 


o* Oi oi-^' o’r O^j (J o'^ J 

_jl5 ' (je ol^ J JU’l a" (^U]| A^ ijj (^JJI «-l >UI1 j3^\ 

0'^ J ‘liiVlj oJj'j-vJl ja\ ^ (iOoeL ol^j 

A) A^ (3^ AjJ! (jo o>-V ^ llasi *y o' ^ _s'^ o^ O* 

_S* jj*J OL“^' {^3* *AIC Aj!_J o' J*" -^yS 

3y JjOaJ' (jo A»o_j 01^1 (jo A5__^^j A* Li A^ (jo A^^alo (J 
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as Cx" fy>j 

l^^jj ^y» (S3J ^ jiy^ t-l]l**JI 

/>' /jflT.. j l_A!Jj kJliWl j'J^\ i^sll^l 

^ b\j (^U\j j2;j_3l>x)! alt>j_j*ij-u!lj ^llaDlj J^\ 

A__**ji ^ l*»- <j jj-« JlI^I lillijl cj«A) j A«j jl “U-Jl 

^ ^I..^J A — J A — I U1 A^ 0^-J 

^J.*?«J JuJl *.iij ^ 

15a 

♦Jui^l Ipe-^ jj<« i^Ui ♦Al^eJI 

^ \j >liJl A>-y;j 

jSjlj aL 0 Wj J Us ♦ j,yw 3 o3jf C-^ao j*A ^ _jj 
^aiUi ‘ p l)^-^ aUl U\!^ ^aM Ajanai 

oJl* ^U \jl ^\s aJp AaUlji A*li>j ^1 A-S jj>i3 I 

ai-ij'laai- Ac-ljj ^ ij^ (jl ajUIs ‘A iajtJI ( 3 ^ SaLjl 

UJ’^ULI iljOSj Aj e\lafrls ^1 UDi A)li ^Ut! 

^ A sjj ^ iJ jt 3 Uas a)l^ aU^UI aU>- a> eaUl 

^1 Uai-ls {^Ae- JjaJi (_,a5^ Uj*UU 
»_^U j*-'^ ^IUjI Ul]^ ^ 4_,i^ IjjLft 

viaU>-ji* ^ ^Us Aja<ijl 

15b 

^1 (_Ji» ^j>cJ\3 aUjUI ixo c- i - g A) I J Axl^-Jl 

oj^aU^ oaiji oiUl Cj ^ <_>ais 

aI> _s*-^ JU^ U<U AjajiJI (w^U 1 cMjjA <^1jjI ^ 3^3 
ax« j j*ij *>ai- Ipjj ^ jb jl ^^ilols SjUi ij3 jts.3 
1 — ^ As^ai-3 ajsI^UIj ajUa<lj ^jlUL aUjI aj j^3 

\s^ Uiii ^ ai-ij I* j^3 AjajfcJl aj«_jj 

Aj UVl U lia AS J UJ e jA Uj li OjA l«Ji j'^^3 ^ U ll aJA* ^ 

3I oi\—£’ ajUUJ a>-l aJ (J Us ♦ pyjlib 
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A J \> J| i^Ll o Jia^ AjLsJi ^ ^ 

aUi j_y^j ju,^ aJji 'i\ <]i V d\]i. j ^1 

ejJU) l*j jA li ‘U^lS' <ii;>Jl ^«....A aU! ^_j 

_jl ^L-oj A )Jj ^ liJl j\,^39-\ ^ Aj LJ_j eJO 

oW ji dAJi j\ 0^1 


]6a 


^^3 A— aJltJI alg^XLnl5 ♦ C;U5L]I db 

Ji>-y 1^ A1j> AJL*i 1 ~ ■a.'rX ^ J AaJHua ojuj JlLJI 

J*-«JJ dl.5 iiil>Jl jA^' J) i — ?JJI ^ jV 

“Unis'll ^lyl ^ o j^ t... :) 

Oj^J'A — dJU-Jl ^ Aj yfLjJ A^-.»»!I Aj^^VI (_d'l 
jA^\j A^jJl A} 1 Uli iajWJl 

Uaw iasUJl j^jl (jl ^\ Ale ijl^j __^VldIi 

l*s«l»Ji dJi A ) 15^ ^ Jj»>-J Ajlfr Ja-jjlj liiU- 

(Sj^ • i<J «H ^jUpl AC’l*> aJu^c]! OjA^J B ja\ 

^ I a) Ij jbi a) l_pJbj dii> 

^ IJa a^ j> ji <S^ 3 1^ 

(J-l) Aji iJ^J Avjil ^ jj '^Ji aJI*J1 

j (^' Oi' '-^OW jS ;>» 


16b 


iZj\ — iZS jj ObUjj*yi Caajj Ajj W ^ ^Jdl 
ijj j\?d! CaajSj i]l — ,-<Vb iy> >>dl ju^ 

jJ*«9 • <J^ dUI *^JT3 

• jUJb o^J' A^ u d' I ^1 JlC’ 1 dJi 

ja\ (^ jn!i , ! i ^_jb> Ulfr A « i^Wji LeJll«5 

jl,fl»-l 03_^y, _j (_5jl,dl jU*>-^ 

jJieJj j-,fl>-l d tl>y"b31 dJi ,^Jli» l)loJU<^ ^ J ^\ 
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(3*^ o*y^ iasWJi 

\. Js> A^l iWlj ^\^\ ^1 dAlJb ^'i\ 

^j-j^UI(j-^ Ij y» __;-^l)l Ij 

^ l^U>j o^^lill 

{j iS^ aij'-J^' J^— (n^ <^J o' (^' j*t^'jj' 

jljJIj ciXJ\ , »»!1 IjjflJlj <^_^-iJI uildjiNlj iwjjJl 

» " »1.M «. ! ' 

1*^' ^ itii* Q* ajil.,A*Jl ^ <7lj 

J' — *J1j {_^c5j'^' '^' 

^ j'^ji 'j'® 4 — !_}i cJij 

«^3^o' '-i* jl—:^' J^-J->U Jij 

>_. —* •» " o^Ujl ^1 j 1 ^1 ciiJi ja \ 

ty'-/^' o'^^^ ui J^' “^3 

(js'^ oi' o' ^ ' ®>-*' ^b_> A>l<Jl Jic. 

t/ (*^' o' (»— f*^-? A>UI1 Jf^ ^>aI' 

jO ^ lilj (_5 j l,ai!! p li V' till) 

17b 

Vj Ul ^pO) jOL-j (jlj -o^Ul j/^ (3li-.5 jjj' (ji^oiJ'' cLUj 
ci\!^ jl,i2»-*y Ac-lv^ ctASi (jUjJl ^i\]i ^ ^ UeJi ij\j 

(j\»-5 (_$j\^l ^y’AkU aJ! uJ ^1 

j^j_j Jj:>Ua11 3^»' j>^j _^'j __pA* 

o' •>'^•5 *--«3^ (3^1_j • ^ UJl oNl oi-lj (jU- ^^^IaJI (jl 
ej^ aI;Lj i^US Ji-i iat!_^l UJ ^^jJ! 

Uj Oj^Jl <y oi' 0>-*U' *^3 eJu^\ L. 

diUi xc. jj3 <0 jjl ^ji\ Q,j o'^ ^ 

iiftljU x>U]l 4!S A^j ^3 ^ ^j}\ j^yi 

tP^^’A — LT ^sj o' 

o^\j ‘UJlj A_jj\iij x^Ull-^U^i ^ (y»'>Jl 
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i jtbLu jl AjJL) *-1 ^ (y J J ^3 ' 3 

18a 

^ ‘U-JI ^lu 4j^ AjO)^ yi 

y» A I< La^ yA ^ *li Cy 

A>-^V! iL<3_J 4jLoi*yi_J (^i5*yi 

aIj^j iLij (jj[^\ ^1 jJajI j*j 

<a\J y jUl j^. y ot^' cy 

Uai-J J^i Jji 

(^\ — -j>JI ja\ y j^Lwl j,_jjlyj j*^Ujj 

aUI C-aI 0^' JJail (.15'^ . JVVij 

aUI i}yj oJi':> \a^ ^ ja\ y ^ _^1 jl ^1 ^ :>j_) Lj 

4^*^! Jji 6^ J‘ ^ *03^^ '■liL>Jl £>a^l l»j 

JCjIj ■A>-I_ji aJI ^^33 

•A~_»-1_J _y*J A Ij^ aJJI L»»J1(_Jji-1> <JaS 

18b 

>.j^' (n^ (n^"^ <y 

JVJ' (>* («y"^-5 (»y'j-*^ (^ 

^ ij\ — s^_)\ y ^U ^ (w^LiJlj 

V*fcX».c ^ (i^LjI ^aJmj 1^ * ^ LmmJI 

l>' 

»_ii^i c 5 -^. ‘WT-?-’ ^ (jjV Jj 

O J — e J J — -» ^ ^ t5j V ^ 

Vij 1 sS yj A jl ^3 Jj 11 1 a ^^^3 

Jl^ ljuW |^1?J ijjl^-lj' 

i»iLi-l>ii._ji^_^iLl j^^j(3 

J— h'-J V 

Ij jJ“>^ Vl 4) 


^J^SI JU ^J^l dKL 

b ^^b J-^j b 
<j' J:^ o' s^^-j:ill jT—ijjpb 

(3^ (>' 0-X>- ^ j_y 

3 W JAOS 41 ■" 


19a 
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j-olj Ji/>l«Jl^l 

— «JI _/_jj jjli ^1 iZX^j yVl uLj^J 

jiy 4^jO ^ jiJl 

Jl ^ ‘t^ (1^ 

(_5 ^ dJUl Ji^__) j^UI ^3 ^ 

^2;>A.. Jl fj^ Aji 0^_J ^3i3 ^ dAlUJl) S>Jyi29~ Afr 
J3 0^ — ^ ^'j crrr^' ^33 t5j^— vaJI 4 — ^ j)j 
^ f*^3 OiAtf* l-*-*Jl_5 L^Jl 

^3j j«t^^ ®yj^J*‘' ^ ‘>3_^^ 

Jl>UJi ja\j O^ (jU-ii ^1 JIaJ'Aj jl-XJi ^\ J_j^_p!j 

(j-~^ tlr* 

19 h 

,3^ ij^3 -i>-b jn^ 

»a ^ilLJl 4lJl (ill) Jjiiuli j^_J ♦ 4j 

!■* ! ) 3^ 3^*^ 4j ^ Ij*a]1 • X o ^ S S 

i j-iOaI^ ^ 4P A*jo J <J-U ^\ JJ li ^}y J * (j (ji) j 

jlLLJl ^\ diijl 3^^ 3^j (5jla^i .sii 3 j^^3 

^3^ — vaJl 3f^ ^UJ aIK 4^j ^^Ull ciiLJI 

^1 o' (3' 'y* i*^' i>^ ' 3 Ui^l J il 3 Vi aj! ^1 

^lo» ojy-'^ o3-*^' o' 3V^I^“^..)'^ Vl I_y^j3 * 
3LfrVlj JV-II 3 * J 3 VI ^jjmyOJ jTjjlj AjII^I 

^^Vl ji~\jj'^\ j^Vlj OjJl jl^ljJU Oj 331 '^J 

•■^l^l 3*^*‘'V^^I ‘li-Vl 

(»*J^ (^.J 3 C^' (J OljUll 

20.1 

^-i-3 3 3^ 3^ 3^ <^y" 

jrfT?" 3 A — >3^ IJoJi ^y> \jj\si 

Je. 3*Jlj iL-Jij 3^1 J 0^1 J t^jUil 3 
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aIH 4 ^jJI diUl (jlLLJI ^1)1 

u^. J Wl (3_yx j l fjiaM Ji-i aJ ye-j 

1 JUj 

^ JjJii. ^liVl 

ijij ^.» L ,J L ^juj •(Jj)ji«JI ^ L^l <cLj 

;j\j j^lj aJJI a^j qII^! dJUl (jlLLJI ^1 dA)j 

i 1 ) Ai>n(w> 1 y * » ^ ^ 1 ^ *■ ^ ^ 1 ^ V II 

^oiJl (J *j^b J^' (>• 4iJ! ^y \ «-i^ jlj 

20h 

^-j'^(_p (^ (3^ i3i3^ 3*^^ Jjl (2r* 

dXJ \ «4 ^ jl-W) 4j l_J ^ 1 L-d » ^ a“^ 

A , A fr i^Iju ojl«*^l_J oil^uJl OljUl aJl^ {j* 3^^®^ 

dAli Ad> I Jli^j»- ‘■1 i IIa) (^j\.,ali\ S^')lJ\\ 

aJ^ aI^- A>««X>-_J ^lia?l Vjl a) e y\ V 

^ ^jZLA j^jJI >. ..><Vi_y (3*^-^ cAJ Jb«I^I ^1 

ly jzS dAJji ^ ^ 3''^^ dAJi 

A)^ ^ • dAJ J U J ♦ 0^3 J V Uj 3 A9 L/? J J* 9 - 

B j)\^ ^^yji 1) \^JJ ^\ y JL)Jb«j_j dJLo JL eil) j ^ 

JU AjLjJl AasI^Iji A«13 j‘-^3 

» «j^9«i)l J (_.*»» ^Ij ojli'j Ajv* (jjJuJl dA)^ iJl j^^3 

A_J V_/d*i J jl A^y 

^ ® j'*^ dA.>-»j ciUi ^ (3^^ 0 *^ 3^ 

21a 


Aj^j Aj Ji>Ej 1^ jZp ^yt aA^j Ali>J y^3 ^ 

Ja^ y J^\ d>«j" oU-yij, A.,^ Aj La Ajm u^. jj 

•aj' 1^1 ^ Aj^^i ^! 

tl . I •> I 


.13 


" Sr ^ 

y> ^_J| Laj 
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<— > ^ ^ aLp*)! 

t— V jjijl CiUl*Jl jli^ ^ (jl liJlj 

— ?e) |Ju>> {j\ ^ Vl J V_J 

l_^L^ U I^UJI oVl iilJ 

•AJ <] ‘^>»« > ' (_y**^ OidliJI ^;-woVl -ia^ Jl^UJ 

• Uaj 5 j o j*^ ‘-jj 1> 
Oj*j Uj o»l <0 JUi li JUj 

^^j£- tii — as- j ciAij j Cj \ j 1 _j (diuu i] L« 

21b 

'. — » diJUa ‘— * •'— *^' ojjt cX»^ 

^ •^ " >1 ' ] y l*Aji Cj y * ^ -? t«-9*yi 4iL ^ aIajuI 

Cf" (j* <5_j»-_)*Ai 1^1 ^1 

jS I ij\j o5 IL-I j U <3 _/-^Jt ^ ^ ^ 

AajIj \»... I o^lZ^l (^ti5 

(_j_^' a] J_j_i ^ •d\li> ol Uj oiUs-x jl qL^I 

4 — iL. iai>-l_j A?«^l_j 4^ ^j\ ^\j 

u* Cf* 

^Ja (jl jljJl i_ e\'9KA ^ 

c5>j jl-vJl <j^j^. U^ ^ ^ 

4*\la>i ^ U«*j ij ^yt ’‘J^ C^ ^ 

jJii jb 6i Uoj J, — ^j^'lajXii^ ^\ 4]L^I_j>.j 

22ii 

4—^ (jl IJ »_y 1^ ^ ;^| 

4j>a:^ Jbj\) ^'yi Jifr ^ 4 } Jlij ,_Jii)l dilS 

fcJlJl ciAJi ^ • L_:^_ (^1 4 ^ ^ 0^‘ j 

L.ji?uj I^Ljj \^j lijX^ ^\ 4jyjj jli S\l»l 

^U»Nl ^lj5l 4__*Jaj_j ejbjL.1 L* \^_y J l^y j 

^ JiUlj 4»- Jijj S^_, 
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ojb 

ly- “ y '-^ j i 3 j^'j 

y^j o lil*j AjjjLi^^ ^ (_$ J^j o 

jlLUl ii-l a;:^ 6^ o' viiiJl JU 

A 1»'^ ^2^"L?Ja]l jj_j A)^)JLI^«»1 jJ'j 

. ^ •• *• ^ 


aWI 


j U«.,flLt>l_j ji ^ \j ^ j-« Li * aj 


22b 


l 3 ' ^ y .y L) ^ twL— ! .5 ^ j . IZ a ^ * ^ **11 

A.9««JI^ Iftlyl a] i^jj aIaI A)Ijo ^Jbjlj a<_5JI^iJ^ u_«*,alj'lj 
Omp aIaII «i l^«w4 ^ y' y A4_jta\^c« J ^ 

iS 

«^^^.,iantj Lj o jA aIo^ AjJkjj AJ1^2;j^jiJI ^^VlctiJi 

^UiJl A 1 Ul LT* * ^-J 

Aj ljLfr_j jlJL) ^^.<« ! L., i j a) L« y aJ ^ v-^ ^..'t.li 

\_|1 o' y ^ y y '^'^' ‘^*'*‘* j *Ai& o' ^/3*.}\ 

o '* * o o ( 3 ^ ^ (^' (J'^' (^ ’ 

jUflLJl o.j^ o' “^ *^ '■' o**^' '— ’'^ o^ (^\ 5 ^ 

A 1 jl! jl ijl 5 ^ aIjjJI y oi>- -?' 


23a 


^y* C-A]^ 3 ' sO^ ( 3 '^J— aJ L peJ 

o Ul ..<i! y?yii\ y ^L^l j\ y i^jlLjj (_gjL3J! a?*> 

o' — ^' ‘AA)^ ^ » u ««ii o ^— y '«-’ j' 

y o'^ o' 'j oiok *' j^'^'i 

jy^L^AfrUi^JiL. ( 5 Jill_^^'yii_Jl^i ciAli >xJlj 2 ;;JyL^ 

jIOj A**la> jIac llaJ^^^^lf’A.^l^iA^l^l O lloLO' y 

ej \ ««!1 y A )0&L»«J 5^U1 cfAlr jllaJ Alij»^.i>laA»l! y 

y \ — LLJl j>^\ y tw>lA^*yLi o OJ ^ tj\j • t5j'Al)'j 
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^ jljl •JU'Vlj cjU! Cl^\ j3yj ^ A-Ulj 

t^ill J^_ ^ J^l 

<l.i>^3r'»ll 4 — ^*yi jJiJ 

^ dA)i> y>^ lil pHaLl! 

23b 

1. ^ — 2^2^^ I ^ ^^JuJtl) ci>UjL_j 

jjifr ^ ^_j 

J ' ^ '>f (J o' ^3 ' ^ y fjP y\ j 
y3 y Jl ^ U ^ JoJZi ^ j 

^ •AwL.j j,^ 

4]U / o-L^ jS^ J U- ^ _jl _j Jj; jjo 

Oil__p' aj l:;^ ;^*L>JI jj W Js»m aJ lo^ ^ jjt y 

^1^ ^1 ^ ^li)l aJlc 

y <—a\ja ^_j1J U-» aL«»-j <t»^l _;iw>l ajji’^lujl 

24a 

Cfy-j, <.-iU)j • (^JL_5o"i jyS\ ^J^\ 

4-_iij c^. (^ ^ ^ 

ailj aJ Uj ‘\^ Jj!j a) ^ Ij iJl qIS" U ^J^\ o_^ 

cJJ ;>* '^yfy ^ 

jf^ * j^33 '^.yi\ "'o! Jij ^1 ^}\ 

0^.3 ^ U>J1 A<1^1 A-^ J a] U iai»J ^^LkVI 

Ajj\jij| Albj eiVjlj AL^j 3 O Ji-i lil _,♦ \X^ j*Uij| ^ 

A^_j aI^! ^ aU! 

a»-( ^1 ^3^ 

*^^3'ay a~*^ A-^1- ^j_j5 

a3U y^3 4%\ dL* ^ jbi ^ 

(j^'j^' y Wj^ ^toJi LJJ«-_y. oV! L ;.:■ U 
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A (Jj — JLJ'lj Ji — — loJij 

24b 

(S3^ ^ ^ 01:“ O* 

o3^y j*^ \j »Z-> 

Ai«»ejj aJ ILLo <^\j ^ AliJsj c_al5^ ^ IjSlijlj 

A.«JU ey»} A^il >^J3 (j^J 0“-^3 

*A I) Ulj 

pJUJl A»-y A-iij ^j^jJLitJI jin]! liiLj Uj 
« ^ Ji * LpAaII ^1 

A ! \>- ^ Alt* (._-«>e,‘aI>*lj jtiJi diLa ^ *y yb 

♦ ^3 1 ^^3 0“ (_C_) ^ O^^ 

,yjal>^ ^ Vyb 1) l*^ y«eilx!_j <UpL«_j 

o' <~*::*^ J—*^ Jjr-J J— ^‘i’' 

2.'ia 

3j__^lj ;_5j\i,AJl (y» ir"*" o* aaj IW 

^ iillW -7^ *y_j’^li^'yi iUfrj ^...♦i.llj 

^*Cj 3 ^_ tlAli Ji<j Jl' o'— ''i — ' o^y*^. >— «l_ylJI 

ly'j^'-? (jl ^y*j ^ t_^j' (jl (j_^*l-tJl <— iJj (J'y*^ 

e.3 , ! lo _y » L . J ' 'f'j'-^. U^OljO^LJIj 

(»f^ U.j^ diUl ji«_yj 

•Ojdl (wjljjVl (O’ ‘d-i^l ij' 3^3' 

A__yj_ji]l tJl jjVl »dii3i o' jyj 

*■ L_yull »— j \*>^ Ij » jLn'i/l y Iwi ^ -^-’ cjljjkj o ^*U1 •AjisJ (j 1^ J 

oJ j (jl^yu -^^J * '—A' ^ _^-iJl oljiiJi ijbij 

lljjL^Jyj ♦ oljj’yi J'yl oil ^!j oJ_y" j'fi»'i yli 
J*y ^ V_J* y o'-* ^'j »Jj^ {*t^. (3-^ c5jUJ' (_5" 
J^liVlj 'jS \^1 o'^'i j^’ jn^ Jj"J ^^*^1 
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25b 

jjUj O j«ia*Jl jl^J jfi- ^ ^ jfy> 

lliJl ^ji 4 — ^kaJl (jUal ^ jJx^\j*iLZLj‘^ ^.... 

4 — j-U 1 ♦ 1) lu»-jij Olsljj <Jl l^yieS ♦ -W'i/I j ObUj! 

4 — wJaJij OljyJlj Jyia^\j IjV (3^-^ 

^* " ** ^ ' (♦t^ ^ ‘^Mju jA 

l_yj_j _jl^ “S ^ jS” j ♦ ^IsaJI 

^ — f;* (O^Uis (y> 4jlyl ^^JiC- j^iJ\ lyi jj ojiip. 

j-«l (_5-.i]l ')ijX i^^^!l9b) ‘'Wjdl) lyt^_j| ^^*^1 

* (j^ t-AJi (jliil 1 Uji 

o'V j^'' (j^ u* 

26a 

J' * :>^lj 

^ jJa*J' 6^J ^3 

cjUJl^yijJl 0^_r?-J l_yl^l j • i^^jlli]! A]JJ! ^ 

* jrf^ 4 *A )1 ( 3 ^-^ 3 ^ 

{/ ‘'iSj 0.y*AJ' J>1^1 ^j} Jy-5 ^y_ ^ L" 

UaU^-I jlv2^ ,^1 jljJl dAli yalSaj jjji^l 

^ ^ -? (3^-^ Al— ^'' ^j} y>} Ij i_iy«j 

*-* r ^ ll:^ ^ 3 ^ — o' (J"' ‘■'jj^'j iJ^jUl 

»' — •->‘3j~^^'^ dJSJl ^IJ ^yLjl JLaJI. 

j"“^ 'jW t^iSy j*(--c>«,iijl 

( j “«'~ " oic. ijjUj jyiLiH 

<Ia l*A^l>- vyt^l Uj!j‘4-i^Ujll 

26b ' "^ • 

(*r^o' Cr — =^3' “O-Ui j«->Lj jl oy*Ul dUi 4i« aJ! 
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J\?j I>xpI^ o^j*'Cy‘ ^ 

»ji<>-l j»j jA ciAlJiS^ aUI jcs- (j^ 30*^^ 

^1 iS*^ OJJ^ 

0^^ (*^ '—^ '“^ ^ 
j*i»j U ji^i u.j^^ J^j'jJ^ *^J 

ja\ ^ IjVI ojj^j L^r*-> (*iy of o' 

o' o^yi (5j' ^' 'J'j*o_^^ Ijjiifi’ <] ^j-J 

el L« J^\j • jj Lo^ ^..■. «!1 JU) jj'^ J LT*^ ^♦^l 

i_ - -« L» ^w»-j ^j-.-jj1ij ^^LJl 4 ip 4.p> ^^lj*4l!i <IjJ 

♦jj*jJt>tjl »— IJp <0 !_j i_i^!l j^lj *4j| 

ciii J1 jl LLJl ioji i- ^ >z^^\ cfi !i ^ iZa S _j 

27a 

aUI eJu« ^jAa>- {^ y Js^Aa o ^; 0>*yi 

^^^lijl ^ ■■I g *J * 0'_^i^^'-? 

o1j_j ajI (_iL»c5 j^JuJI »^\i^1j AiiUj c5j3^' 

^jlLLJi ^'1 O J-A>^ ' 4jl>^^.0 ojjy2?0 Alia? aJI^J 3)_J'"'^' 

(^1 ^ Cy ‘'^' (-j^^Vl <JLJ1 

o tpll^l »_Jll!>l ^ (J13 A*?l^l ^j\laLJI e 

e 1? Qj lijl iy> (^ll^l cJiaJ aJj v_J j-^\ l»'j 

A_^ C^jb AjJii-l j»J*ALia?_}i jJ J'^j 

^ ^t^A (S J bn fj* apI*:^ ^ Uj ♦ ZZ>^Jaj iZjXi^j 

^ 1 ^*jte Apb^^ »1 fl > II I -*1 \^b ^ j^A % l l •Xwji^^l_? » \ t iiW > II 

Al^si (jUI j^l (^^JfciaJI (jIlJI ^I '^_«»-J C? J '>1^' 

AjiyfcAsj IS^ lL«ILLjuj\5" j^Vy^Al 1>- ^j)l All jJliij J lull 

J — ^ J — ^ o'i o' — ^l' ob } jl A* 1 >- *yi_^l 


27b 


jlLUl jlj aU aL JaI (ji> Vj A^iej Aiji jLjl 
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X/aL yb_} lUji ^ c-IL^ dL-«l <_i d^l 
j\_zil ^ o^J' 

iJ^j O cilLJlj AjI (Jjji) oiUJl j|jb ybj ■« 

•O^ J L)^ Ijl* (jl aJ 

°jr^ j_5j J\jj oj^\ ^ ij ^ 

'“V (►i-J' oe c3y 

j*_I<Jl>- j«^l ^ ’)ijA Jle- l ^ .. i . i j y^ilij oil (S^y 

Ijy^ aJI j ei*j • ^ ^ i^f^. l>* Cf?3 ' (3-^' 

^ V -^'<y 3-^ * V“ 3 V>^-> 3^^ ^ ' ^y*i 

jllJI (—4^ __^ilajl cLlLjr(j\laLJI ^,—3 jl 

jl <J1<^1 j;l j^JuJl cLlli ^^«.L.. «!1 dXwolj 

tiUJl jlLLJl jbili^i j>u>}\ ij^jS ji“^^ '-3 (J^j 

28a 

J — ^ *Vl_j <1 A Lo • aJI fr A ^Ul A__*.»J ikjl 

^1 j_y*Ul dA)j — \?\ ^ (^j\^\ 1^1 j6 

t^l^l j>«L.» ! l> ijLftj 3^J\ ^ 

*^77^ t— ij^^l ^1 iy _j o^ 5 j^^ ^ 

A ijC’ aUI Av>-j __^lla)l cmjl jlLLJl ^1)1 ^ aJI 

*^**^^010;;^^^ 3 J^l jj* ^«Iiir >11 lj3«^lj 
ilj.lj^lii]! ci\LJlA^_wo\j M (.^iS" 
(5a>-lAii:c.\s ‘I t5jl,aJl J«£. <0 U- _j\9 Ai:5 

{■ifj \)^'\j A^Jji- j*J Al^ 5 jLs- 

3 ^ jl ^1 ^1 

jlyy ^>xJl 0^'<S>^, Vj yl ^ (j>jVl A^j 

5^1 A*b — frlj j.» L. . l ' Al*l J ^ -5^^ 

oVl ;3\-J^ a«j elL. ^ A^ jy.jl J^ ^ 
jr’y*^' jf ^ j* u'j ^^Vl jUl_j 5_^1 jL. ^jj 
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♦ j liJl j ^ aI] \j i 6 j 

(Jl^l fy» aJjUU Cj A lijl Lo \j Ijljl 

^ ^ ^ t ■■* ^^.Jl L 

(j\laLJi j'^3 l»lij 1 y^3 ^ ji 3^3 

c^^**** ^ Li-*^ a^Jl 4 aUI jd> 

J**” c5jW^' o' — ::*'j 0^3^ ‘■'-^ 3 A]_j 1 u iVjl ^ 
(3^ ^ ^ » ! l 

‘■\a»^\ o^U dAJij Ojoj C-jI^I '.>'9 <i-*^_} 

29a 


^ Uj aUI “Ua-J jalJaJI tiilljl (jllaLJI 

(_^ j l^ ^1 ^JaI ‘ j ^ t_> ^ jlj A) j L-J qI 9 L« JLfr 

,3' jfl-ij <— t'i’U' (3 ' (J 'i Jt^' 
diluJI (jll a LJl JUii*y ^^3* i3' ^3 (_ij_^;-iJI 

iAc ^ cjjjl ^1 iy_jxS\ (S ^lk)l 

■QJ y^\ 3 '% fjA dAJjj ^lliJI tfALl) (j J^r.,'3l2j\ 1 ,.^ 3' ^\y 
' ^^3 j'A*3 o^U]\j 3^\j 4_5jl,alJl d-L-^lj 

• o Ull jSt UaJ ^ ^.<«J (j-» oOC ^ A^ftlj i_^ JJ 

V aUI cfAiiLtf 3' iaLJJ J'^j ^ j-^ 3j' J 

Uj ^^1 3^ lij|jkpl_j j^^jljifrl I 13 

3j' 3'^“'-^' 


*^J (« — f*®' 3^,3 f»t3^ o' '-'J *■' (3®^ 

t— J— <-— “"JJ °j—^ y*^ 

29b 

JS" ^ o'j^l oi*^' 

^ ^ 0^1 dUl j\ JWJl 


^j^3 aUI <*>-j dAU! 3''“A-J! liV^ Jj'j (3>^' 
*(^3* jy j«t^ o_jkiyi A>-jj 

c5jl^l fjA AftUs- 3' (3*^ AjyklkJ! ^3 
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jil kS i]L.-«lj <Zj^ ^ *■! (jjlxx^eLoj ^ L»*_f 

j\ — )_jjl iSj'^ (j" Cy i}^. ^ (j.j^ 

jluT jl j^jj d^ Cy‘3 

, <...^^1 dOb 


30a 


4i«9-jj 4 UI ojLtiitt dUuJt 

A — jl J>1<=- Ajyjl c_*lb> AaI^ - 

aJjJJIj 4j_y,<aJl (j-J l« IaJI^bIjiI fj\j j>«i 

*1 jidJl 1 iS3^ ^ j^ ^ f'“*V ^ Is • 

(^jllflj t)^ * V*^ o_;*Ia!Ij 

U\ ci_>5l d\li ^ t^UI 

dUi JjO <C-.-J^1 fc_ji <— ^ (^jUJl) ^ _/*^J 
^'1 dy-i ^Ij jf^\ a*?t>o ^ ^ i 1*5^ 

ijlill ^{Jj Aio 

l«»») • (d)A) »i*Jl 

• u^^ Oj'-J (3^*^ 

4 — ^1 ^3J3 i^3* (— «*i*3l 

30b 

(>-' J^' ^ J' J— " o' (Jl '^jbj b'sL-^ 

^ 4j^yva*jl jljJl jj-* J>U_j 4 UI 4*>-j jlLLJI J^ 

^J|*j2;;d-JI Jlfr ^ ^ 4L. 4J Wl d\]i ^1 

j^V .ijl (jW (^-xl! ^ ^ 5*V ^ j ^1 (_5jl 

o ^lU 

\i* ci3‘^ JoJj^\ (53 U. JU 4 UI J! _^| jUI J^__, 
_jUj ^>CV1 (>3’^ o' J^. V 4 J! aU! 4^j <^\::53l 
^\ ;uU -\i ^ 

c^ 33 ^. o' t5jl— jj ^ j\^! ^ \J 
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♦ ' ! ^1 jI /3 *!1 

4_J Jjju (^1 

aJj ^^Ij_j ^^>» L J 1 ^ U^ 

ijj^_ V jt^\ (j^ f*t“^ ^ 

Oj^ •Xs* aJj \*j_^ kij ^ ^***^ jIa^JI 

" 31 a, 

aJ AiitjJ jl .4aJl jjl£’ Jy—^\ t-i* ^ 

dU^ (jUaLx ^ A^««»*J 

jUfcJlj ji jwVl 

a-,-^1 eJA C-Jj^ ISlijj-Jjd'jJitf' islJj'yij Ajai^^tj 
^ju]l l-ijl — jl (.JAstJI oy>\ J3^^3 

jy^as^ ^JUjj ij^y,ai\j Ai-ljuii Ajc« t_<ae,aL«j 

^ J^.-^ ^ 

A_Jl J_jiJI dbj^_^ J^l (,5^-*^' Ji*^' 

*(n^.^ Cf" j^j*j!!W'j JUJl ^y• 

O 3 — (•■^^ «j |« — ^ ij^ |»L<I l»jjj 

^ U -Cfr Oi t>*j ^ *J^' 

31 b " ” 

c-^x? °jyr J' Or^' Va^' J^^-> (y'x^ J' ^ 

Cxd ''^3^^ a^a?- ^ Ui^ \fj I>a^jj U_j^i*j 

^yt ^ y^\ ^ AJjjj J V*^*^ C^ ^ 

jftp. A-s 4_JL^I ^ y as-1 ^\ iSj ^ 3 * '‘> x^. ^ 

y UJl y * ^ ^ Cj* 

I ciAla o^ lijj l)JU«j^j--i!» UiJ! o^j lillaS" A>^y 

\Ji*^JU ^ A^UJl ^ y» Ajal*^ OyU 

a? ^ ^ ®ai^ ^ at^-^ j *'f^ l J U^.? »— -^ Lid ll 

\^')Jyt la* jjljJ^ aJI 

j.^\ y» jy«xJl ^ o ^yiVl diLJ! jjL-LLJ! ^jj jlLJuJ! 
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ij ^aLJ^^Uc-l 'VU o Ji^^S oW-yi4J!_5 

ijl oj^\ ^ ^^^3 ic-WtiJIj tJUaJli <J 

jLJ' ^y?ta A7 iU\ m i " i It...'^- i m '-a. .. i 

32a 

^dia^l (jljJljJI l-i* ciAli <uil Uj (jlyJlJl A) JL^ 

Jy ^ Jls Lt) isliVi A^ 

^ Cf. c^*^^ 

^ j^\ ^3 ilJUj C^\~p\ 

\j jA-ij a] a ! ^Ut A^ AiiUl ]i> lilV^ oJl* ■ **^ l5^ 6''j 

♦ ^ U- I a] 15 A) Ip Aj Is • v^j lijl 

Ao^^i l)-i^l tiij AsLsVl 

ji^\ Ijiiot) A.«JiL 9 ^ 0> li Is ♦ ii lij*yi 

dij5 lyji'l (3'5\ — yL- lilj ♦ \^-Jl ^ 

♦dA!i jj _jl __^t _jl ^1 ^1 

* j^3 >- — ««n 3 aIaI ejU*J aJ (jls 

i^L^Jl ^ J o^ <S^^\3 aJ^JI dDLJl jl 
L_Js ♦ <r^J ly ^ j 

32h ^ ’ “ 

>>' o; K^SLt» ^ 01-x)! ^LJI dUI dU 

lyi O AdsJl ^ JsLsVl ^Jbelj<l_j A.tt^.<jdl 
vjLpJI ^y>^(SyaJ\ 

cr*". ^ V O’ ^ <J^. ^ “'U'V As_^j AS ^ aJl^I 

(_Sj_^.»JI <3^ Aj^P^UI ^IVl ja-\ ^\ 

O’O.Sf^' Ci_^l ^\ij\ y 'o_^ JjOc y \^ I yS^ y 

O* ’^fj^ ^y ^y '^yi> "^3 iS^3(i '--t^ ^ j i [a)1\> 

Jjo Ni v_y^_ j c>.i>.L Vj • ia>-l j aJlJ ^ ojJ . _j ^ liJ! d! U* 

y\ya:l\* U_k-J_ y ^JLJI yyZ 

^~r^. ®'^— ' ij^ ‘'=*<d Ij JaJl dli _j 
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A i fc j i ^ (jlii'y »* 

3Sa 

j ^ j j — («f -L \j I — aj\ <0 yjij j Jl-^l 

^ lj*yi If-j 1 jJl p jLJl ^ 1 ^ Ih^J! 

^ (j_j — L joj j-1j jj 

•'IJI Jj-'J *^3 <wjt^ « i l JU 

^\ (J-uJlj “S:^ 

5__?«.»,»«]| I^jIjI j^^it»o_J j,Jlli*J <-^y}3 

Jl3 ^julj LjjJl i_9 (jlLLJI ♦ 4s«-,,ijl]| 

*1 aig«j' o j * I^Lhj 4 — ^ aUI (J^ 

^ ji i <Oi “d]! \^U j^ia^LJlji J\ 

f^3 iji jtS- ^1 ijl ij-xjl 

4 — Sjl^ Vj Ojy^f" (SJ^ — -^^3 ^3i^^ •^^.- V Jli 4lp 4 U 1 

jli '\lil_y>l 

33b 

^ y\ »- \ i^Jl (jl o^ * i_^IlJI iJy ^ 

4 ^\....iil 4>-l*w'l 3*^ 

t **-J ^ taXj25 • W ^Z*}yl K,^^JlS 

4jSj1 ^ 4jJ lie) I ^JkieL-J (y‘’' y* 1 — 

\la'-yt Uj ^ l^l ^^^3 ’eiUlplj 4ji ^ 

*y Jl^ ^ji j*L-Ji ^ ji-l •! _/l^ ^U l_jac- j^i^JL-jj 

^JaI ^Jlfr 43 ^Ij e ^ J (_3li*]l O ^ "^3 

I 3 ^ Jl^ ^ j j2;)_*d! 

• ^Jill ^JaI iU)!j ^«L>, Jl 4) LiJl 

4UI {_^^j oJb-j 4!! JUsJi ♦ 4_j l»^l JUs^ t^li^l ^yS 

' y^ _yll j»J*5j 4ill ♦ jju - y 4-?e^j ^_yb\yi 4J 1 y 
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TRANSLATION 

In the name of the merciful and gracious God! Praise be to 
God for having given us the religion of Islam! Prayer and Praise 
to the best of all Creatures! Pray God for him — that he grant 
him peace, as well as his family and his noble and spotless com- 
panions. Now, this small treatise demands that we should follow 
the folk of tradition and gain the victory for the people of the 
(real) faith and the truth, and that we should answer those who 
differ with them or who follow their own inclination without 
possessing any true knowledge. I am of opinion — putting my 
trust in God — that (fol. 2a) the protected people who, not being 
subjected to fear, have been allowed to hve freely in Egyptian 
and SjT-ian regions, some of them unbelievers belonging to the 
Jewish faith and others to sects of the Christians, are worse unbe- 
lievers and more stiff-necked than those who wield the sword and 
who have kept their hold over Islam by oppression and tryanny. 

Now, in order that there may be brought to light by means of 
(extracts from) the exalted sciences (of Islam) what injuries 
Islam can inflict upon them in the wish to cleanse the days of the 
exalted Sultanate of their filthiness, just as it has blotted out their 
strong and well-defended kingdoms, their lofty and towering 
fortifications, and has turned them into hiding sUnkers — there 
being disclosed in the accounts dealing with the reign of his excel- 
lent majesty a degree of merit which did not belong to (any other) 
Sultan of the East or of the West, so that in doing so he trod the 
paths of the Prophet of God, of the Righteous Caliphs and the 
noble Sultans — (in order to do this) I have composed this Preface 
and two Sections. The Preface will contain whatsoever the Holy 
Book has to say on the subject and whatsoever has been handed 
down in tradition from the Prophet. The first section will in- 
clude that which has come to us from the Prince of the Faithful, 
Umar ibn al-Khattab, his immediate followers (fol. 2b) and 
those of the Banu Umayynh who followed them, as well as the 
Banfl Abbas, the EgjTitian rulers and the like. The second 
section will deal with events that have happened in this oiu own 
time and the truth of which is fortified by the testimony of leading 
men. That which I have written I have divested of all possible 
ambiguity. I have made it certain by investigations that no one 
will be able to counter, oppose or throw upon a side; so -that any 
one who reflects upon aU this and studies the matter in its whole 
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and its various parts, will know that I have sought nothing more 
than to earn the good will of my Master and to draw nearer to 
Allah in all that I have set down with my fingers. I ask God’s 
help; for all must rely upon His favor and His mercy. 

Preface; that which is found in the Splendid Book. 

God said^: ‘O ye who believe, do not take Jews and Christians 
as partners, one with the other — for those of you who do so 
practically belong to them.’ Further^: ‘O ye who believe, do 
not take as partners those who are inimical to me.’ Further^: 
‘Make war upon those who do not believe (fol. 3a) in Allah, in 
the Last Day and who do not hold forbidden that which Allah 
and his Messenger have so held — as well as those to whom a 
revelation has been given, who do not judge justly — ^until they 
pay the poll-tax willingly, being few in number.’ The Christians 
are worse than are the Jews in the matter of Polytheism, just as 
the Jews are worse than are the Christians in the matter of un- 
belief and stiff-neckedness. For this reason Allah has branded 
the one with his anger and the other with error. Further''; ‘ Allah 
said, O ye that believe, have nought to do with such as make 
sport and fun of your faith — to whom a revelation was given 
prior to yoiu- own. Indeed, the rank unbelievers are to be pre- 
ferred. Fear Allah, if you are true Believers.’ 

Traditions handed down from the Prophet. 

Muslim in his Sahih says, on the authority of 'Aishah ; Once the 
Prophet went out — it was before the battle of Badr; and when he 
was in Harrat-al-Wabrah,“ a man came up to him of whom it was 
said that he was daring and generous. The friends of the Prophet 
were glad to see him. This man said to the Prophet (fol. 3b.): 
‘I have come in order to be one of your followers and to share 
your fate.’ The Prophet answered : ‘ Dost thou believe in Allah 
and in his Prophet?’ The man said ‘No!’ To which the Prophet 
replied: ‘Go whither thou earnest from. I can take no help 
from an idolater.’ So he went his way untd, one day, he met 
the Prophet under a tree, and the same conversation took place. 
Again, he went his way until he met the Prophet in the desert, 

'■ Quran 5. 56. 

*t6. 60. 1. 

» ib. 9. 29. 

* ib. 5. 62. 

‘Yakut 11. 253 gives both forms ‘Wabrah’ and ‘Wabarah’. He also 
mentions Muslim as his source. 


27 JAOS 41 
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when the latter said to him: ‘Dost thou believe in Allah and in 
his Prophet?’ To which the man answered ‘ Yes.’ ‘Then, follow 
me,’ said the Prophet. 

For this reason the Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal said: ‘No help 
must be accepted from either Jews or Christians in any of the 
official acts of the Muslims, e. g. the poU-tax.’ In like manner 
Abu Hanifah, al Shafi'i and other legal authorities hold that it is 
not lawful to appoint one of them to a position of influence in any 
province or to any station of trust; for unbelief is inconsistent 
with authority and with trust. The injunction of Allah: ‘Do 
not ask help of an idolater’ includes asking them for help in 
defence, employing them as governors, as clerks, and the like 
(fol. 4a). The general term used must be applied in all cases 
and can not be confined to a special case. In saying this he 
strengthens his position by two considerations. The one is that 
he gives their idolatry as a reason for withholding the appeal for 
help; and this reason applies equally to all such appeals. The 
second is that since he has not asked help from them in military 
matters, in which there is neither official appointment, nor raising 
him to a position of trust, nor elevating in rank — when it comes 
to positions of authority and of dignity, it is even less meet and 
proper. For this reason the legal authorities are agreed that it 
is impossible to put them in governing positions or in stations of 
power or in places of weight in a council; nor can they be allowed 
to build their houses higher than those of Muslims, nor can they 
be greeted first. WTien they are met on the road, they should 
be compelled to take to the narrowest part of it. It will be ^n 
that the prohibition of asking them for help is general in its tenor 
— it being understood to refer to all unbelievers (living) among 
the People of the Book. This decision he bases upon his belief 
in Allah and in his Prophet. For just as soon as any one of the 
People of the Book declares the law of Allah and of his Prophet 
to be rmtrue, and disobeys the demands as laid down by the 
Prophet of Allah, idolatry adheres to him. 

■In this respect Allah says®: ‘They have taken their clergy and 
their monks as their masters, but not Allah and the Messiah son 
of Mary. They were commanded to serve only one God; there 
is none other than He. Praise be to Him ; far be He from that 
which they associate with him * (fol. 4b). 


• Quran 9 . 31 . 
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We have a tradition that has come to us from Abu Bakr al- 
Athram^, one of the most important traditionists; it comes down 
to us through the Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal and others and is 
cited in the (former’s) collection of traditions, on the authority 
of Abu Musa al-Ash'ari, to wit: The Commander of the Faith- 
ful, 'Umar ibn al-Khattab, ordered him to bring an account of 
that which he had received and that which he had expended 
(written) upon a piece of parchment. Now, Abu Musa had a 
Christian for scribe; and this man brought the account to the 
Caliph. 'Umar wondered at Abu Musa employing such a man 
and said: ‘Verily, this man is very careful; caU him that he 
read the Koran for me.’ But, Abu Musa answered: ‘He will 
not be willing to come to the mosque.’ ‘Is he ritually unclean?’ 
asked 'Umar. ‘No,’ answered Abu Musa, ‘he is a Christian.’ 
Whereupon 'Umar upbraided me, struck my thigh so hard with his 
hand as almost to break it, and said: ‘Have nothing to do with 
the Christians, seeing that Allah has put them at a distance; 
have no faith in them, seeing that AUah distrusts them; and do 
not esteem them, seeing that Allah has humbled them.’ 

The Imam Ahmad ibn Uanbal has the following tradition — 
coming from Harb al-KirmanI, in a group of questions that he 
put to 'lyad al-Ash'arl — : Abu Musa had taken a Christian for 
scribe; of which action 'Umar disapproved. Abu Musa objected: 
‘But his work is boimd to be of ser\ice to me’ (fol. 5a). 'Umar 
retorted: ‘Have no faith in them, seeing that Allah distrusts 
them; do not esteem them, seeing that Allah has humbled them; 
have nothing to do with them, seeing that Allah has put them at 
a distance.’ 

Some Muhajirs came to 'Umar ibn al-Khattab with wealth 
gotten at Al-Bahrein. ‘Umar said to them: ‘0 Company of 
Muslims — may Allah have mercy upon you — much riches have 
come into our hands. If you desire, we can measure it. If you 
desire, however, we can weigh it. Again, if you desire, we can 
count it.’ One of the men, however, came to him and said : ‘ O 
Commander of the Faithful, we have seen how the Persians have 
instituted a system of Diwans*.’ So, 'Umar commanded that 
Diwans should be instituted in the various governmental districts; 
and when instituting such Diwans, he wrote to all his governors 
not to appoint in the service any unbeliever, be he Jew or Christian. 

'' Who he is I am unable to find out. 

* For the general traditions concerning such Diwans and their origin, see 
Biladhuil FiUiih, p. 193. 
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Mu'awiyyah ibn Abl Sufyan wrote to the Commander of the 
Faithful, 'Umar ibn al-Khattab, as follows: ‘In my district there 
is a Christian scribe, without whom I can not complete the taking 
of the poll-tax. I am unwilh'ng to continue employing him with- 
out some word from you.’ ‘Umar answered his letter as follows: 
‘May Allah keep us and you in good health! I have read your 
letter concerning the Christian. My answer is this. The Christian 
is to be considered as if he were dead and gone; (fol. 5b) in no 
tradition and in no narrative is there any mention of an idolater 
being given an administrative charge dirring the times of the 
Prophet, of Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthman or of 'All.’ 

The following tradition comes from Abu Mashja'ah ibn EabI', 
one of the leading traditionists: When the Commander of the 
Faithful, 'Umar ibn al-Khattab, came to S 3 Tia, Constantine the 
Patriarch of Syria® appeared before him and said : ‘ 0 Commander 
of the Faithful, Abu 'Ubaidah ibn al-Jarrah has put a poll-tax 
upon us; do you write a note to me concerning it.’ 'Umar refused 
to do this, saying: ‘ What tax has he laid upon you?’ Constantine 
answered : ‘ He has laid a tax of four dirhems and a woolen cloak 
upon every chief of tribe; and not a single man has dared to 
speak with 'Umar except with Abu 'Ubaidah's permission.’ Where- 
upon 'Umar turned to Abu 'Ubaidah: ‘What have you to say to 
this?’ ‘He has lied about me,’ said Abu 'Ubaidah; ‘I came to 
equitable terms with him. Do you yourself come and assign the 
rate of tax.' ‘Umar said to Constantine: ‘Abu 'Ubaidah is more 
trustworthy than are you.’ ‘Yes,’ answered Constantine: ‘Abu 
'Ubaidah has told the truth; it is I who have hed.' Then said 
'Umar: ‘What induced you to do so?’ ‘I wanted (fol. 6a) to 
deceive you,’ said Constantine, ‘but you were too clever for me.’ 
So 'Umar laid a tax upon the wealthy of 48 dirhems; upon those 
of middling fortune, of 24 dirhems, and upon the poor of 12 dir- 
hems. He also gave orders that the Christians should not build 
new churches nor erect crosses, where IMushms lived, and that 
they should not ring their church-bells except in the interior of 
their churches; (saying) ‘we ought to have the power to divide 
up their dwellings with them, so that Muslims may share these 
with them.’ (He added): ‘I do not trust you; I shall take the 
southern part of the land around their churches as places for 

* Who is this Patriarch? Is he Constantine the son of Heraelius? Abu 
'Ubaidah ibn al-Jarrah had command over the SjTian army and conquered 
Damascus. 
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Mohammedan Mosques, as they are situate in the very middle 
of the various cities.’ It was, further, ordered that they should 
not drive swine amongst the Muslims; that they should entertain 
any guests that might come to them for three days and three 
nights; that they should carry those who came on foot from one 
village to another; that they should give such ones good advice 
and not maltreat them, and that they should not show too much 
consideration for an enemy.’ He said further: ‘We consider it 
lawful to shed their blood and to take captive their children and 
their wives. In such manner a compact and an agreement are 
made with Allah, and proper protection is assured the Muslims.’ 

Constantine answered: ‘Put this down in writing for us!’ 
While the document was being drawn up, 'Umar bethought him- 
self and said twice: ‘I must make an exception for you in regard 
to a whole army of difficulties.’ Then he added: ‘Here are your 
two times.’ Now when the dociunent was finished, (fol. fib) 
Constantine said: ‘Come, O Commander of the Faithful, go 
among the people; tell them that which you have done for me 
and about the poll-tax that you have set in my case.’ So 'Umar 
went and spake as follows: ‘Praise be to Allah! I render praise 
to him and I ask him for aid. He whom AUah leads can not go 
astray, and he whom Allah does lead astray, for such a one there 
is no (other) leader.’ But that cursed Nabatean injected : ‘Allah 
leads no man astray.’ Then said 'Umar: • ‘What sayeth the 
Nabatean?’ The answer came: ‘He says that Allah leads no 
man astray.’ To which 'Umar rephed: ‘Verily, we have not 
given thee that which we have given with the idea that thou 
shouldst attack us in oiu" faith. By him in whose hands is my 
soul, if thou doest such a thing again, I shall strike that in which 
are thy two eyes (i. e., thy face).’ We must keep in mind that 
which this dog has criticized as well as that which the Commander 
of the Faithful 'Umar has said, the terms he laid down and the 
retiu-n given to him when the Caliph answered his criticism; how 
he warned Constantine that some of the Copts were lording it 
over the Mushms; that they were holding Muslims as bond-men, 
bond-women and slaves; that they were raising their watch-towers 
and buildings too high; that they were arraj-ing themselves in 
the finest clothing possessed by the Muslims — not to mention that 
they had acquired precious stones, brocades and gardens, as well 
as merchandise brought from over land and sea, and how they 
piumied doggedly pleasures of various kinds. He complained. 
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also, about a certain Christian coming from Morocco, destitute 
and moneyless; one of those poverty-stricken Christians like 
those who make begging their livelihood.^® He did chores (fol. 7a) 
in the meanest of places, which places, afterwards, he plundered — 
using that which he had stolen for the purpose of giving bribes. 
Finally, he was able to raise himself to the highest position there, 
being transferred from one post to the other until he was placed 
in charge of the army and the finances. It needed only a little 
time and he was rebuilding the gardens, the irrigation canals and 
various broken-down properties. But in order to accomphsh all 
this he had to plunder the treasury of the Muslims, which he 
divided up with the lowest and the vilest among them. 

The following comes to us upon the authority of 'Abd-al- 
Rahman ibn 'Uthman: This letter was written to 'Umar when 
he made peace with the Christians of Syria 

‘This letter is sent to 'Abd Allah 'Umar, the Commander of 
the Faithful, by the Christians of Syria. Verily, when you came 
to us, we begged safety for ourselves, our children and our pos- 
sessions on condition that we would not build in our cities and 
in the country near them either monastery, church or monk’s cell; 
that we would not rebuild any such that may be in ruins, nor raise 
up that which Muslims have torn down; that we would not refuse 
permission to any Muslim to enter our Churches, either by day 
or by night; that we would open their gates to passers-by and 
to travellers, and grant hospitality for three days to any M uslim 
that passes by our door; that we would not receive into our 
churches or into our dwellings any spy; that we would not prac- 
tice any deception to the prejudice of the Moslems; (fol. 7b.) 
that we would not teach the Kuran to our children; that we 
would neither preach the Trinity nor in\-ite anj’one to accept the 
doctrine; that we would not restrain any of oiu relatives from 
becoming Moslems if they so wish; that we would show proper 
deference to the Moslems, offering them our seats if they desire 
to sit down; that we would not try to imitate them in any part 
of their dress; that we would not use the same fore-names that 
they use; that we would not ride ujron saddles, nor wear swords. 

Evidently a monk. 

“ Several recensions of this letter have come down to us. Probably most 
of them are spurious, as Miednikoff and Caetani hold rightly. See the latter’s 
Anmili 3* p. 958. Even the name of the chief ecclesiastic at Damascus is 
held to be unknown. See de Goeje, Memoire .ntr la ConquSte de la Syrie, p. 83. 
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nor bear nor carry any form of weapon whatsoever; and that we 
would strike the clappers softly in our churches. When we ac- 
company our dead, we will not raise our voice in chanting. We 
will not run to the aid of a slave when the weapon of the Moslems 
is ready to fall upon him; we will not visit such in their dwellings 
nor set them right upon the road.’ 

Now, when the Commander of the Faithful had read this com- 
munication, he added these words: ‘We make this agreement for 
ourselves and for all our people. For doing so, we receive pro- 
tection. Should we deviate from any condition upon which we 
have agreed with you and for which we in our persons have become 
guarantees — then, we no longer are to enjoy protection; and you 
can do with us as riotous and uproarious people are dealt with. 
Let those who reflect consider these conditions with care; let 
them be thoughtful of their dress and their mounts and how they 
address the rich and such ilk among Moslem men and women. 
Verily! There is no real power excepting such as resides in Allah, 
the High and the Mighty!’ 

(fol. 8a) ’Umar ibn al-'AzIz, the chief of the Banu Umayyah 
wrote to his lieutenants in the various provinces as follows: ’Umar 
sends you greetings. He cites to you from the Book of Allah, 
about which there is no uncertainty**: ‘0 ye who believe! The 
non-Moslems are nothing but dirt. Allah has created them to be 
partisans of Satan; most treacherous in regard to all they do; 
whose whole endeavor in this nether life is useless, though they 
themselves imagine that they are doing fine work. Upon them 
rests the curse of Allah, of the Angels and of man collectively.’ 
Know, then, that they who have gone before you died simply 
because they refused to accept the truth and stretched out the 
hand of wickedness. I have heard of some Moslems in times gone 
by, that when they arrived in a certain country, the non-Moslems 
came to them and asked them for assistance in their municipal 
affairs and in keeping their books, because the Moslems were 
expert in book-keeping, in tax-gathering and in running business 
affairs. There can be no prosperity, nor can there be any real 
management when one makes use of anything that angers Allah 
or his Prophet. Indeed, there was a time — Allah has brought it 
to an end — when one did not know of a governor who, having a 
single man living in his province connected with any religion 


« Quran 9. 28. 
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other than Islam, did not visit him with exemplary punishment. 
For the abolition of their own governments, and their having 
reached the low station to which AUah had degraded them was in 
itseK abasement and derogation. Let every one of you write to 
me (fol. 8b.) what he has done in his province. 

He commanded that both Jews and Christians should be for- 
bidden to ride upon saddles; that no one belonging to the 
‘Protected Peoples’ should be allowed to enter a pubhc bath on 
Friday, except after Prayer-time. He ordered, further, that a 
guard should be set to watch both Jews and Christians whenever 
they slaughtered an animal, so that the guard should mention the 
name of Allah and of his Prophet (at such slaughter). His 
governor over Egypt, Hayyan“, wrote to him: ‘0 Commander 
of the Faithful! If things continue as they are now in Egypt, all 
the ‘Protected Peoples’ will soon become Moslems and then we 
shall cease to get any money (taxes) from them.’ Whereupon 
'Umar sent to him a messenger strong in character saying: ‘Go 
down to Egypt and give IJay^an thirty stripes with a whip upon 
his head as a punishment for that which he has written, and tell 
him as follows: “Take care, 0 5ay'y'to; whosoever has become 
a Moslem, do not ask the poll-tax from him. I only wish that the 
whole bunch of them would become converted. Verily! Allah 
has sent Mohammed as a preacher, not as a tax-gatherer.” ’ 

When the Banu Umayyah once again admitted the Christians 
as scribes in their various provinces and countries, Muhammad 
ibn Yazid al-Ansari** wrote the following verses to 'Abd al- 
Malik: 

‘0 ye sons of Umay^ah, drive away^ the uncircumcised tongues, as 
ordained by the prophet of Allah and the Caliphs; 

Do not appoint Copts to be scribes for your government work; 

doing so constitutes wuong and sin. (fol. 9a) 

You should be leaders, from whom a hght shines over one’s tracks, 
continuing to be bright even when one stands still.’ 

Then, 'Abd al-Mahk gave orders that as long as he ruled, 
neither Jew nor Christian should be appointed to office; and he 
finished off in cold blood all those who had appointed such. 

I . e. Haj’j an ibn Shuraih. 

» He was official scribe of the CaUph 'Abd al-Malik; Tabari, AnnaUs 2, 
1168. 
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Khalid ibn Safwan wrote to 'Amr ibn al-’A§, when the latter 
was governor of Egypt: 

‘Oh 'Amr! thy right hand has charge of our Egy-pt; and thou 
art all-powerful over it in all righteous and just action. 

Kill with thy sword anyone who opposes thy will, and make the 
Copts the conquered of thy sword. 

Through them wrong-doing has become estabhshed within her 
borders and her people have seen oppression and excess. 

Rely not upon the Christians; they are folk who are opposed to 
the very law of the Almighty, (fol. 9b) 

Remember the Commander of the Faithful and his behest; if 
thou desirest to be obedient to him, 

Do not keep any engagement made with an Unbeliever; do not 
observe any compacts arrived at with him or any agreement.’ 

During that very night^® 'Amr saw in his sleep a Christian talk- 
ing and reciting certain verses, while he pointed at 'Amr with his 
hand: 

‘A noble girl — they robbed her of her mother and reviled her by 
treading her with their feet. 

Then they set her as ruler over them; but beware when yoiu* 
enemy becomes your ruler.’^® 

'Amr awoke in fright and said: ‘By Allah! I have not given 
them jiuisdiction over any subject that Islam has withdrawn from 
them’ ; and he gave command that all the Copts should be removed 
from office. 

Al-Kisa’i^^ used to teach al-Ma’mun how to read the Koran, 
he (al-Kisa’i) standing behind a curtain. Whenever the prince 
made a slip, al-Kisa’i was accustomed to beat with a stick upon 
a pillow. Al-Ma’mun had reached the passage: ‘0 ye who 
believe, do not take Jews and Christians as leaders, etc., etc.’ 
Al-Kisa’i beat with his stick, and al-Ma’mun thought that he 
had made a mistake. So he commenced to re-read the passage 
in the same manner as he had read it the first time. Again al- 
Kisa’i struck; (fol. 10a) and then al-Ma’mun understood that 


Evidently, the night on which he had received the verses from Khalid. 

I am told that these are popular verses sung over the wine-cups. The 
vine is apostrophized as a girl and sung to as such. 

Evidently, the great philologist, Abu al-Hasan '.\li ibn IJamzah, who 
taught also Ma’mun, the other son of Harun al-RashId. 
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al-Kisa’i wished to call his attention to the meaning of the holy 
verse, and he gave orders that neither Jew nor Christian should 
remain in a position of authority in any province, either in secre- 
tarial nor financial matters. 

During the reign of Harun al-RashId, al-Fadl ibn Yahya.^^ 
was appointed to be governor in Khorassan, and Ja'far his brother 
was placed in charge of the Diwan of Seals. The two built private 
and public mosques, estabhshed other public benefactions, [and 
constructed] the cisterns connected with the public foimtains, as 
well as schools for the Moslem orphans, to whom they gave all 
the substance at their disposal. Both of them removed the non- 
Moslems from the Dlwans and from aU other offices. Al-Fadl 
destroyed their strongholds and their places of worship in Khoras- 
san, and gave orders that it should be made impossible for them 
to paint white anything that might be left of their churches, lest 
they should look like the Mosques of the Moslems in the various 
countries. 

•Amr ibn 'Abd AUah mentions the following: Al-Ma'mun 
consulted me in connection with certain complaints made by the 
Moslems regarding their treatment by the Copts of Egypt, saying: 
‘0 'Amr, do you know anjihing about the origin of the Copts?’ 
I answered: ‘They are the remnants (fol. 10b) of the people of 
the Pharaohs who (at one time) were in Egypt.’ He said: ‘TeU 
me something about them.’ I answered: ‘ 0 Commander of the 
Faithful! When the Persians wrenched the power out of the 
hands of the Pharaohs, they killed all the Copts; and those only 
were left alive who w'ere able to flee and to hide in Esne and in 
al-Uk§urain.'* There they studied medicine and secretarial work. 
Then they retinned; and the best among them served the Pers ians 
as physicians and as scribes. But they acted deceitfully and 
corresponded with the Greeks, telling them all about the Persians, 
the number of soldiers they had; informing them of the secret 
counsels of the Persians in that which concerned their rule over 
Egypt and urging the Greeks to come to their aid and posses 

Al-Fadl and Ja'far, grandsons of Khalid the Barmecide. Al-Fadl was 
governor of Khorasan between 794 and 796 .4.D. 

** The text has — ^but the writer must refer to Yakut 1. 265, in 

the farthest part of gald or Upper Egypt (Blochet, Histoire d’Sgyjtte, p. 148). 
Al-fTiSurain was also in that region. Cfr. Ibn Dukmak, Kitdb al-Inti§ar, 
V. 31; though I am not at all sure of the pronunciation. De Sacy, AhdaUatif, 
p. 702, ‘ Aloksorein’. 
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themselves of the land. They made clear to them the reasons 
why they ought to arrive at power. So the Greek kings came 
together, mustered an army, invaded the country, took possession 
of it and presided over the killing off of the Persian kings and their 
followers, setting up the faith of the Trinity. They were able to 
gain the countrj'^ into their power. By the deception that they 
practised, they attained their full desire and destroyed the rule of 
the Persians. One of the poets said in regard to them: 

‘Cursed be both Christian and Jew; in our generation they have 
accomphshed amongst us their every desire; 

They have gone out as physicians and as scribes, in order to steal 
souls and to gain riches.’*® 

It happened in the days of al-Mahdi that a lot of Moslems came 
to one of the ascetics, (fol. 11a) complaining about the Christians. 
This ascetic belonged to the entourage of al-Mahdl. He was 
asked to tell what he knew about these Christians: for some of 
the Moslems had been hurt in their person, others in their pocket. 
Those who felt injured in their person were those Moslems who 
had lost their positions and had been superseded by Christians. 
Those who felt injured in their pockets were those who had been 
brought to financial ruin. The ascetic had an interview with al- 
MahdJ, to whom he told what he had heard the people say. Then 
he recited to him the verses: 

‘By my father and my mother, either my dreams have led me 
awry, or both my mind and my thought have gone astray. 
Whosoever is unfaithful to the religion of the prophet Mohammed 
— can such a one have anything to do with the affairs of the 
Moslems? 

If their swords are not drawn against us, then are their pens, which 
are as sharp as swords.’ 

Al-Hakim, who claimed descent from the Fatimides, saw in a 
drmn how the Creator, in the form of a man, was borne upon 
hands until he reached the gate of the castle, where he died. He 
tried to explain this dream to himself and said: The truth can 
be seen plainly all over the world; but, before it reaches us, it 
has become corrupt. He thought little of himself and of his 
family. He thought equally little of Jews and Christians. So he 


I. e. the physician stole the souls and the scribes the riches of the people. 
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ordered that the Church of the Resurrection in Jerusalem should 
be destroyed, (fol. llb)^® sending the following word: ‘His 
Highness the Imam commands that the Resurrection be destroyed, 
making its top level with its bottom and its length with its 
breadth.’ He also caused the convent called al-Kusair to be 
demolished, as well as a large church m Damietta. This occurred 
in the year 391 (A.H.),^! on the 17th of Sha'ban. Further, he 
sent word that Jews and Christians should be reviled; making it 
unlawful for them to accept secretarial positions, to act as physi- 
cians to any Moslem; ordering that not one of them should ride 
upon a horse or a mule — being permitted to mount an ass only 
when seated upon a pack-saddle; that no Christian should be given 
the [by-] name Abu Shakir, Abu al-Fadl or Abu al-Futuh; that 
neither Christian nor Jewish women should wear boots of yellow 
leather, but gaiters, one red and the other black. Further, he 
ordered that their women be allowed to enter the pubhc baths 
only if wooden crosses were suspended from their necks; and that 
Jewish women should suspend pieces of dried camel’s-skin** from 
their necks. The men were to do hkewise; the weight of each 
cross and of each piece of skin to be four pounds. It was he that 
published broadcast, so that the word spread out over the whole 
world, that the Jews and the Christians were treacherous folk, 
and that Allah would put his curse upon anyone that gave them 
a beautiful robe to wear, Islam having deprived them of such dress. 
Then he gave orders that by the side of every church in Egypt a 
mosque and a minaret should be built, (fol. 12a.) the minaret 
being raised higher than any part of the church, wherever that 
church could be seen. In hke manner, he built within the grounds 
of every monastery a mosque. One of these he built in the 
Monastery al-Kusair, which the Christians however kept closed 
until the days of the Sultan al-Malik al-Thahir, when there hap- 
pened in connection with it something, the reason for which I 
can only desire that our Lord the Sultan will ask me about. Then 
the Sultan insisted upon its use as a mosque. 

In such manner there appeared in the days of our Master the 
Sultan a minaret in the church al-Mu'allakah in ;5a§r al-Sham* 

“ Al-Makrizi, Khitat (1st ed.), II. 287; Ibn al-Kalanisi, Hist, of Damascus 
(Ed. Amedroz), pp. 67-8. 

» Ca. 1000 A.D. On the general treatment accorded to non-Moslems by 
al-Rakim, see Wustenfeld, Falimiden, pp. 179, 198; Lane-Poole, History of 
Egypt, pp. 126 seq. 

” Perhaps better, ‘a piece of wood’. 
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in Cairo. Now, the Christians had [as it were] stolen the Minaret 
just mentioned, having hidden it and made it unseen from the 
side of the church, making it a part of the church itself. This 
had been done in connivance with the man who had been Muezzin 
of the Mosque for a period of thirty years. When the scoundrel 
finally died and the duties of Muezzin came into other hands, the 
new Muezzin found what looked like a closet and traces of steps 
leading up to a closed door. So he brought a ladder, opened the 
door and came upon the minaret. He made the affair known 
(fol. 12b) and took his stand in it proclaiming the Idhan. But 
the Christians worked the people up against the Muezzin, so that 
he was beaten with whips, driven from the Mosque and forced to 
earn his livelihood acting as servant for one man and as scribe for 
another. The matter came to the ears of the Amir Zain al-Din 
Katbugha the younger brother of al-Man§ur, who took it up and 
referred it to the Amir Husam al-Din Turnutai^ of al-Mansur 
and to the Amir Zain al-Din Katbugha the Elder.**^ The Muezzin 
was reinstated by definite order at the above-mentioned mosque. 

In the days of al-Ma’mun al-'AbbM a certain Jew rose in 
position so that he came to sit in a station more elevated than 
even the Mohammedan dignitaries. One of the nobles of the 
court played the following trick upon him. He sent a scrap of 
paper to al-Ma’mun on which was written: 

‘ 0 Son of him, loyalty to whom was to be found among aU people, 
and whose word was law binding upon us. 

We who feel thus believe that he whom thou honorest is nothing 
but a Liar.’ 

Al-Ma’mun answered him: ‘You are right! You have done 
well to call my attention to it’ — ordering at once that the Jew 
should be drowned. Then al-Ma’mun told those who were pres- 
ent the story of al-Mikdad ibn al-Aswad al-Kindi, (fol. 13a) a 
friend of the Prophet^® — how, when he was on one of his journeys, 
he was accompanied for a whole day by a Jew. When morning 
broke, al-Mikdad remembered the saying handed down from the 
Prophet: ‘No Jew is on good terms with a Moslem unless he has 

** So punctuated in ms. Perhaps better, Turuntai, the chief vizier of the 
Mamluke Khalil, ca. 1290 A.D; Van Berchem, p. 319. 

** Viceroy, and afterwards virtually Sultan. 

** Especially concerned in driving the Jews out of Khaibar. Ibn Hishtoi, 
p. 779. 
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up his sleeve some scheme to trap him.’ Then al-M%dad said 
to the Jew: ‘By Allah! When you leave me you will have to 
tell me what crime you are meditating against me, or else I shall 
have to kill you.’ The Jew answered: ‘If I tell, have I your 
promise to do me no harm?’ Al-Mikdad said: ‘Yes’ — ^binding 
himself by an oath. Then the Jew added: ‘Since I have been 
traveh'ng with you, I have been planning for you to loose your 
head, so that I might trample it under my foot.’ ‘How right was 
the Prophet of Allah — Allah grant him peace!’, rejoined al-Mikdad. 

The story is told that during the life of one of the kings a Jew 
known as al-Haruni (the Aaronide), who enjoyed high rank at 
his hands, played a game of chess with him in his drinking-room, 
on the promise that (if he won) he might ask something for him- 
self. Having won the game, he asked the king to redeem his 
promise. The king then said: ‘Ask what you wish.’ The man 
answered: ‘May the king order that the verse reading “Verily, 
the true religion is Islam’’^® be stricken from the Koran.’ Straight- 
way the king cut off his head. (fol. 14a) 

I have it from most trustworthy sources that the phyBician 
Moses was ill and the I^di al-Fadil^^ went to pay him a visit. 
Now, the physician was an intelligent and decent fellow. So he 
said to al-Fa^l: ‘Your good manners have led you to come and 
visit me. I beg of you not to let any Jew doctor you; for, with 
us, anyone who dishallows the Sabbath has forfeited his life to us.’ 
So the Kadi forbade the practice of medicine by the Jews or that 
they should be employed in its service. 

The story is told about a certain Jew that he was accustomed 
to come to one of the financiers — a witless sort of a fellow — 
bringing him in place of taxes due a certain amount of copper. 
But the financier refused to accept it of him. When the Jew took 
it back he said: ‘Allah curse him who gave it to me’; and that 
simpleton thought that he referred to someone other than himself. 

I have heard teU by someone in whom I have trust that a Jew 
wrote upon a piece of paper which he put in his turban to the 
effect that he who cursed him should be cursed, and he should be 
reviled who reviled him. Then, whenever anyone ctursed him he 
would say to that person: ‘Your curse is upon my head!’ At 
another time he put by in his house two pieces of wood, giving to 

“ Quran 3. 17. 

The celebrated chancellor of Saladin. 
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one piece the name ‘prosperity’ and to the other (fol. 14a) ‘grace.’ 
Whenever he came across a Moslem, he would greet him with the 
words ; ‘ God grant you in the morning or in the evening prosperity 
and grace.’ The cm^ed Jew meant, of com^, the two pieces of 
wood. 

A trustworthy fellow told me that a Jew in Bilbais asked per- 
mission from the governor Safi al-Din ibn Shukr to take in a 
guest who had presented himself. This permission was granted. 
The guest did in the house whatsoever he desired. When the 
time came to prepare the meal, the Jew said to his wife: ‘Do as 
the (Mosaic) law prescribes!’ She said: ‘No I’ He answered: 
‘I command you to do so.’ So she went into the hoxise and came 
out carrying a dish containing urine. She began to take of it 
with a spoon and to throw it all over the dishes and the food. 
The governor was told about this and cited the Jew before him, 
who confirmed the truth of the story, saying: ‘We Jews believe 
that whosoever desecrates the Sabbath has forfeited his life 
according to our Law. When we can not kill him, we put urine 
into his food.’ The governor had the Jew bound and killed and 
the food thrown away. 

At the time of al-Hafith (fol. 14 b.)-* there lived Muwaffa^- 
al-Din ibn al-Khattab, a very learned man. The i^adi al-Fadil 
came to visit him; he being one of the most influential and impor- 
tant men of his day having jurisdiction over the Dlwans where the 
records were kept.^® Now it was a custom of the kings of Egypt 
not to allow any property to be apportioned to the soldiery, but 
that the soldiers should be paid out of the public treasury as was 
the custom in Mesopotamia. From the day that al-Fa^ had 
come into the country, he had sent Muwaffik al-Din and such 
members of the army in his retinue who had vision and under- 
standing, together with trustworthy Muslim notaries and Christian 
scribes who were known for their scribal talents and their com- 


second hand has added; ‘who was descended from the Fatimides’. 
The whole story is to be found in MakrizI, Khitat (1st ed.) I. 405; (2d ed.) 
n. 248. 

” The text has kij VI j jD-dl. Is this simply a mistake for liJ Vl 

For the use of the plural, see the decree of Kait-Bey (874 A. H.) in an inscrip- 
tion found at Hama, in Van Berchem, Inschriften aus Sjfrien, Mesopotamien 
und Kleinasien, 1909 [B. A. vii], p. 25; Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicorum, 

I. 507. MakrizT reads: 
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petence in surveying land, into all the various provinces of Egypt 
in order to verify the reports brought concerning the various 
sections, and to find out the kind of planting that was done in 
regular rotation. In regard to these, registers were drawn up — 
worked out with painstaking study — of the lands held as fiefs and 
of the fields. The copy of these registers was deposited with the 
government.^® Now, when four months of the year had gone by, 
other men of the army who had exhibited bravery, heroism and 
courage were sent out; as well as Muslim scribes who had been 
proved trustworthy and understanding in dealing with the ac- 
counts of state, together with some Christians, to gather the one- 
third tax appropriated (fob 15a) to be used to pay the expenses 
of the army. Others were sent out to some of the districts, in 
order to survey them as was the custom. So, overseers, inspectors 
and notaries set out; but [one of] the Christians gave all sorts of 
excuse that had prevented his coming, and overtook the others 
only on the second day of their journey. The rest preceded him, 
he following after them. When he came opposite to a certain 
section of land and desired to take a ferry-boat to reach it, having 
come to the other side, the owner of the ferry-boat asked him for 
his fee. Then the Christian had a fuss wdth the man, reviled 
him, and addressed him in coarse language, saying: ‘I am the 
surveyor of this piece of land; would you ask me to pay for 
crossing this ferry?’ To which the man rephed: ‘If I have any 
tillable ground— take it.’®^ At the same time he seized hold of 
the bridle of the beast upon which the Christian was riding. So 
the Christian paid the fee and the ferryman gave back the bridle. 
Now when the Christian surveyed this piece of land, he added 
twenty faddan on to the whole amount; and in one of the accounts 
—the one dealing with it— he left a blank space. When this 
account came to be revised, the law clerks called attention to the 
omission. Whereupon, the Christian took it back in order to fill 
out the blank space, in which he wTote: ‘The land of a bridle- 
man— adding the name of the ferrjman, twenty faddan of cotton- 
land, to be taxed four dinar a faddan.’ The document was taken 
to the official bureau,®® wEere it was decided t o grant the man a 

aUr_j . I am guessing somewhat in my translation. 
Literally^ ‘in collecting the riches’. 

“ But the ferry is mine, and you must pay the fee’. 

“For ijUl o'j*.3 in our text, Makrizi has 
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certain leeway in the matter of payment, (fol. 15b.) Then, when 
the proper time to demand the poll-tax had come, those who were 
accustomed to gather the money were sent out. They came to 
the aforementioned place and sought contributions from those 
who possessed arable lands. The owner of the ferry-boat was 
asked to give one-third of his wealth, i. e. 26 dinar. This he refused 
to do, saying: ‘If I have any standing corn — why, come and take 
it.’ No attention was paid to him, but the overseer gave him a 
thorough beating with whips, asking him for evidence regarding 
his rating and the reasons why the authorities had so rated him. 
He forced the man to sell the ferry, as well as other property 
that he possessed, and took the sum he had demanded originally. 

Now, the one who had been treated so unjustly fled out of fear 
that he would be asked to give the remainder of what he possessed. 
He came to Cairo, explaining the predicament in which he found 
himself to his friends and asking their help to suggest to him the 
means to extricate himself from this difficulty. One of these 
friends said to him: ‘The Caliph is accustomed to sit near the 
“Prayer-leader” in the Sakifah,^* so as to have a good view 
through the gate of the Citadel. Let the fellow who thinks he 
has been misused come to him at that moment and caU attention 
to himself sajing: “There is no God but Allah and Mohammed 
is the prophet of Allah; 'All is the vice-gerent of Allah.” The 
Caliph will then hear what he says and will believe that God has 
enabled the man in his person and with his tongue, to bring his 
complaint before him. He will listen to what he has to say or 
he will turn the matter over to some vizier, some Kadi or some 
Wali.’ So the man hastened to place hunself opposite the Sakifah, 
and cried aloud in the terms suggested. The Caliph did indeed 
call to him, (fol. 16b) heard what he had to say, and asked for an 
explanation of the whole matter. He summoned Muwaffa^ al- 
Itoi ibn al-Khattab and had the account sheets dealing with the 


’*Who, or what is 1 ? The reading here must be wrong. 

MakrIzI in the companion passage has ; though in his general descrip- 

tion of Cairo at the time of the Fatimides (2d ed. 2. 181), he also has the 
reading <JLJ) — or, I ought to say the ms. upon ■Rliich the two editions are 

based. From the citations in Dozy, s. r. , it is quite evident that it 

was a sort of covered portico. It was near the Bab al-'Id on the one side, 
and the Khazanat al-Bunud on .the other. 


28 JAOS 41 
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district in question brought to him covering a number of years 
back. These were gone over and compared, year by year. No 
mention whatsoever was foimd of any ‘land of the bridle-man.’ 
So al-Hafith ordered the Christian to be broi^ht before him and 
prescribed that he should be nailed in a boat, given aU sorts of 
food to eat and chicken-broth, as well as the choicest drinks mixed 
with musk to drink. He became the talk of the whole of Egypt; 
and it soom became noised over the whole of Syria and Egypt 
that al-Hafith was engaged in preventing the ‘ Protected Peoples’ 
from reaching high positions.’* 

This practice continued; the Christians suffered imder it and 
commenced to die off. Finally, al-Hafith got hold of a skilled 
astrologer, to whom he bound himself hand and foot, making his 
every act depend upon the opinion of this astrologer, whether the 
matter was of much or of little import. A lot of the leading 
Christians imagined that they would play a trick. They came to 
this astrologer, and offered him two thousand dinars cash, pre- 
senting to him one of their number known as al-Akhram ibn 
Abi Zakarij-yah, and said: ‘We want you to recogm'ze the linea- 
ments of this man in the rising of the southern Sirius star; but, 
do not mention his name. You will add that this points to the 
fact that if some Christian — giving here a description of this Ibn 
Abi Zakarijyah — (fob 16b) be appointed Wah, the Nile will rise 
above its usual height; prices will mount; flocks and vegetables 
will thrive; the sea-catch will be great with whiting and other 
kinds of fish; business-men will come over land and over sea; 
and the King’s laws will rule over the finest places and the very 
best situations.’ 

Now, this dog of an astrologer did even more than had been 
suggested to him by the slanderer and crooked fellow. For, while 
that bear al-Hafith waited for his decisions connected with the 
rising of Sirius, the other fellow asked that the leading Christians 
be brought — whom he looked over very carefully. The Christians, 
however, did not put forward Ibn Abi Zakariyyah for many days. 
But the demand for this cursed fellow became so insistent that, 
finally, he vras produced and stood before al-Hafith. The Sultan 
appointed him in authority and put out Muwaffak al-Din— a 
Moslem, an excellent, truthful man, for the sake of such a treach- 


“ My translation is in the nature of a guess. MalpizI says: 
^ j-oiJl ^ \.(ir ^ 1 
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eroiis dog as he. In such manner he gave back to the Copts the 
power they had possessed previously and made it possible for 
them to be haughty and proud over the Moslems. The Copts 
proceeded to dress in the most elaborate style, to ride upon mules 
and upon piebald horses. They made it hard for the hloslems 
to earn their Imngs; until out of their own midst came the 
inspectors and the heads of the various government departments, 
even in matters dealing with the religious mortmain and legal 
bequests.^® (fol. 17a). They even made retainers, slaves and 
prisoners out of Moslem men and w'omen. One of the Moslems 
was so importuned that he was led to sell his daughters — and 
this through the disgraceful conduct of Ibn Dukhkhan,®^ God’s 
curse be upon him — who were bought by a Christian and actually 
taken possession of by him. In regard to this a learned man 
wrote the following verses: 

‘When the Christians decide to rejoice and become intoxicated 
because they ride upon mules and use saddles, 

When the whole Empire of Islam is humbled and the command 
rests in the hand of the unbelievers, 

Then say to the one-eyed Imposter®* — if you ever had an idea to 
come forth, now is your time to do so.’ 

The state of affairs Avuth this damned fellow and with the 
Christians endured down to the days of al-'Adid,®* who was 
descended from the Fatimides, when Abu al-FadI ibn Dakhkhan, 
the Christian, came into prominence and dominated the mind of 
al-'Adid. • The force of his influence became greater than that of 
Ibn Zakarij-yah so that he was a powerful authority in the govern- 
ment, because of the foolishness shown by those who were near 
to al-'Adid. They were so wanting in intelligence that when — just 
at this time — a Christian turned Moslem and remained so for a 
time but then repented, this damned Ibn Dukhkhan was able to 
persuade al-'Adid to (fol. 17b) allow the man to remain a Christian 
and not be opposed. The Governor of the day did not approve 

In general, on the position of the Copts at this time, see Lane-Poole, 
op. cit. p. 169. 

I can find no further reference to this man. 

I. e. anti-Christ. On his one-eycdness cf. e. g. al-Mutakki in his Mun- 
takhib Kanz al-Umal on the margin of Ibn Khalil’s Musnad, 6, 37 : 

1160-1171, A.D. 
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of this and set a lot of people on the renegade, to bring h im so 
that he (the governor) might put him to death. The Christian 
told this to Ibn Dukhkhan, who went into the Mosque at Cairo, 
took a good look over the treasures it contained and stole^® the 
dishes of some of the lamps. This act he then ascribed to the 
Kadi, and made it known publicly that the Kadi was a thief and 
had appropriated the appurtenances of the Mosque. The result 
of all this was that the Sheikh Zain al-Din ibn Naja, the Hanba- 
lite preacher, coming into town was told what this cursed Ibn 
Dukhkhan was doing in the matter of the reconverted Christians, 
as well as about his dealings with the Kadi. 

Now, the aforementioned Zain al-Din had great influence with 
al-Malik al-'Adil Nur al-Din Mahmud ibn Zanki^^ — God have 
mercy upon him! Al-'Adid commanded the aforementioned 
preacher to take his place in the Mosque of Cairo and commence 
his discourse, as was his custom. Intimate friends of al-'Adid 
would then come in together with relatives of his, some wise men, 
i^adis, Emirs, soldiers and common people. In the meantime, 
Zain al-Din had arranged with the Koran-Readers that were on 
duty that they should commence by reciting the verse: ‘On the 
day (fol. 18a) that Heaven shall bring obvious smoke.'" [This 
took place] and the Sheikh Zain al-Din began to relate all that 
he possibly could about the wickedness of al-Dukhkhan and to 
detail the harm that was being occasioned through it to the eyes 
and the minds of the people, the injury to their constitutions — 
and more to this effect. Then, he went on to blame the Christians 
in general, to criticize their faith and their agreeing to "recognize 
as Master one who had been killed, crucified and buried. He 
explained how they were mixed up in the matter of the fire that 
had been lit at the Church of the Resurrection in Jerusalem 
and how they had led people astray by saying that it was a fire 
that had come down [from heaven] on to the grave of the Crucified 
One. Fiuther, he charged Christian kings with errors; and he 
showed how their xaziers and lieutenants had erred in the matter 


From the context, this must be the meaning; though the use of in 
this connection is peculiar. 

His full name was Zain al-Din ibn Xaja. See Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon, 
11. 263. 

« Atabeg of .SjTia, 1146-1173. 

Quran 44. 9. 

This refers evidently to the occurrences on the Sunday before Easter. 
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of accounts and property. He adduced proof that those whom 
they had taken into their service had done contrary to the will 
of Allah as laid down in the Holy Koran in regard to them and 
in the authentic sayings of the Prophet of Allah, as well as con- 
trary to the practices of the righteous'*® caliphs. Then he men- 
tioned that there are some who say that ‘the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost are one God,’ and he recited the Verse: 

‘How does he square the count who makes God three, while still 
maintaining that He is One?’ (fol. 18b.) 

The preacher continued to attack the lineage of the Christians 
and the little regard they had for their own persons, in that they 
ate swine’s flesh; how they were addicted to taking strong drinks 
in the company of their wives, their daughters and other members 
of their famihes, both grown up and young; and how at times 
they slept in their drinking-houses for a whole night — men and 
women mixed together. He, then, cited the verses of 'Umara of 
Yemen*® in regard to Ibn Dukhkhan, in connection with his 
disapproval of his conduct in the matter of his allowance*^: 

‘ Say to Ibn Dukhkhan when you meet him and his whole face is 
sweating because he is filled with wine. 

May my competitor be condemned even if he is much more than 
those mentioned in the Surah al-Zukhruf 
Strike him down into the lowest depths, even though he carry 
himself high between priests and archbishops. 

Time has put you in authority over the destinies of man; there- 
fore, shave off their beards resolutely and pluck out their hair; 
Acquire money and pile it up. Stock up goods, gain much and 
steal, be treacherous and rob, plunder and filch; 

Weep and say, “not a dirhem has come into my possession” — 
make the sign of the cross, sing ribald songs and swear; 

Seize what you can while you have the opportunity and before the 
Evangel is superseded by the Koran.’ (fol. 19a) 

Then he began to tell the tale of the converted Christian and 
what he had done to the I^di. The whole assembly made off 

** I. e. the early ones. 

Umara of Yemen, 1121-1175. See Brockehnann, Gesch. der Arab. IM., 
1. 333. In the edition of Derenbonrg, p. 215, the verses against Ibn Dukh- 
khw can be found. 

" For the following verses, see Derenbourg’s ed., p. 294. 

“ I. e. 43, referring to Pharaoh, Mases and Jesus. 
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to al-'A^d and forced him to arrest Ibn Dukhkhan and seize all 
the contents of his dwelling. There were foimd in it one hundred 
and twenty-five letters written in non-Arabic characters.^® These 
were carried to Shawar, the Vizier of al-'A(fid. The ofiScial 
translators were summoned. They read these letters; and, lo 
and behold! it turned out that they had come from the Franks 
in Acre, Tyre and Cyprus as answers to letters of the cursed 
rascal to the writers, in which he had told them all that was 
happening in the various parts of the land — ^how there were but 
few soldiers, how al-'A^d was poorly protected, [thus] embold- 
ening them to take action against him, and instigating the King 
Murri*® quickly to make an incursion into Egj'pt. He so adorned 
the undertaking and spoke so well of it as to make the Moslems 
appear despicable; but giving dignity to the word of the Christians 
and elevating the position of the priests and the monks. [He, 
also, spoke about] repairing the Chm-ches, rebuilding their com- 
munity property, as well as aiding in the increase and the growth 
of their pay. They [it turned out] had thanked him for all this 
[information], had praised him and had told him of their firm 
intention to come and to settle in Egj’pt. 

Ibn Dukhkhan was put to death upon the spot; and al-'Adid gave 
orders that there should be demanded of the Christians to retium 
the pay and the poor-tax that they had received during [the last] 
five years, and that there should be left to each single one (fol. 
19b) of them not more than a single dirhem each month; and 
that when he grew old, each one should be put to death, in order 
that his fate might serve as an example to others. But that very 
year did not come to an end- without the Frank King, Murri, 
collecting a large army and invading Egypt.®^ He had every 
person in BUbais killed, being roused to indignation by the lot 
that had befallen Ibn Dukhkhan. Shawar came to the city of 
Cairo with many men from al-Kasriyyah®® and burned the 
houses of the Christians, killing and plundering as he went. 

When the Sultan al-Malik al-Na§ir Salati al-Din came into 
F>ower, the Christians corrupted his Kurdish heutenants and 


" Probably in Latin, as they came from the Crusaders. 

“ Muri, ibn lyas, Ta’rikh Mi^r, 67, 3 f. b. = Amalric, King of Jerusalem. 
I have not been able to find any other account of this treacherous action laid 
by our author at the door of the Christians of Egypt. 

“ September, 1163. 

I can not find any such place mentioned in any of the reference books. 
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asked help of those of them who had openly professed Islam,*® 
that they should return to their service. They made these 
foolish Kurds believe that the Moslems were unable to fill the 
offices of scribes; that they squandered whatsoever money they 
possessed; and in such manner, by their craftiness, they succeeded 
in securing control over countries and territories — seizing what- 
soever was to be found in the treasury and whatsoever food there 
was for the soldiers and the officers. However, some of the 
Moslem scribes, trusty and faithful, were not carried away; and 
one of them composed the following verses: 

‘The stupidity and foolishness of the Christians have exhausted 
me bodily — and the high nose they point at every Moslem. 
They make an incursion into the Treasury quite openly — nor do 
they fear giving one a hit for the sake of steahng a quarter of a 
dirhem, (fol. 20a) 

You can see a Copt at the buzzing of every fly; and his pens are 
more numerous than anything else that is sharp-pointed. 

It is true they gained in this world that which they sought; but 
their final resting-place, together with the multitude, is Hell 
Fire.’ 

The Christians remained free to do as they pleased in the 
various countries, among the various tribes and in government 
positions — masters over the persons of the Moslems, over their 
property and over their situations. 

In the days of the Sultan al-Malik al-§ahh Najm al-Din 
Ayytib, a Moslem went into the Suk al-Tujjar** in Cairo. He 
had with him a title-deed to some money owing to him by a 
soldier. The document was all finished, and needed only the 
nece^ary signatures of the witnesses. The man came across two 
Christians. They were clothed in bodices and in garments that 
had wide sleeves, just as Moslems of the noble class are dressed. 
The Moslem thoi^ht really that they were nobles. He spread 
the document out before them and they signed it — their very act 
being a jeer at the Moslems. This fact was broi^ht to the atten- 
tion of the Sultan al-Malik al-$alih; and he gave orders that 
th(^ Christians should receive a beating, that they should be 

•* The text has: o' . Perhaps one ought to trans- 

Ihte; ‘until they were forced to return to their service’. 

“ The ‘Merchants’ Bazaar’ — or /Street’. 
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forced to wear girdles and to put on the distinctive mark that 
they were not Moslems; that they should be prevented from 
making themselves look like Moslems, and that they should take 
the proper low and humble station to which AUah had degraded 

them. 

But, [despite these regulations] the Christians began to make 
their way again and to increase in influence from the beginning 
(fol. 20b) of the reign of al-Mu'izz=^ — in such manner that it 
was necessary for every Emir, as he came and went in each reign, 
to have a Christian scribe.®* Just as soon as it would be found 
out from the slaves of the Sultan of the day who it was whose 
face exhibited the features of rule and of power,®" some Christian 
fellow would get in touch with him through the assistance of the 
scribes of the Emirs — a lieutenant or his servants, though the 
latter had no authority over him and no title. Yet he was ser- 
viceable to the Emir, he accompanied him and carried out the 
obligation under which he was to him. [For this reason,] when- 
ever the word was passed to him, he would change his servants; 
he would make one of them his secretary or his chamberlain. 
This went so far, that his secretary was able to have his say over 
such things as the drinking of wine, the inviting of guests, the 
giving of charity — in a manner that can not even be recorded; 
not to mention other things that went even beyond this. He, 

then, made him wish to increase his wealth, to proffer counsel, to 
repair water-wheels and estates®*, to enlarge the administration, 
to increase expenditures — so that [in the end] he was compelled 
to become covetous, to fall into breaches of trust, and to rob his 
master of his money, the while associating this cursed fellow with 
him. At times he inspired him with fear and trembling — saying 
that the Emirs would importune their chamberlains and secre- 
taries. He gave him various examples of cases like this that had 
occurred to him. He even seized his chamberlain (fol. 21a) on 
account of the wrongs he had done and the spoliations he had 
been able to verify and make certain as having been committed 

« 1250-1257 A.D. 

The ms. here, and a little further down, has an impossible form: jT 

— unless it is used in derision as ‘scribelet’. 

A somewhat free and uncertain translation of the Arabic: 

Sjt*VI J sjlaJi J jU) ^ jlr ^ 

Text has . Is this a pi. of ? 
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by him — instilling into him fear of the punishment that would 
come to him and the chastisement he would suffer because of it; 
even showing him that he, when he would have no proofs by 
which to free himself from suspicion, and without which he would 
die under the punishment, would be forced to steal and to commit 
breaches of trust. 

The following was accomplished by one of the most powerful 
and eloquent of the Christian secretaries of the Emirs; the cun- 
ning that he exhibited in connection with his chamberlain was 
successful for two reasons. One reason was the close acquaint- 
ance of the scribe with the entourage of the Emir. The second 
was that the chamberlain, being one of the youngest of the Mogul 
Mamluks, was not free to ride anywhere or to stop anywhere 
except in the company of the Emir. Now it happened that the 
Emir had entrusted the chamberlain with three thousand dinars 
for the expenses of the two. When this money was spent, the 
chamberlain said to the secretarj^; ‘Make up the accounts for 
us, in order that we may get the signature of the Emir in the 
customary manner, verifying the expenditure of the money.’ So, 
he made out the accounts, and said to the chamberlain: ‘Why, 
the expenses amoimt to two himdred-and-fifty dirhems above and 
beyond the three thousand.’ To this the Chamberlain said : ‘I’m 
glad of it.’ But the Secretary answered: ‘You are a mere boy, 
and are not able to distinguish that which is hmdful to you from 
that which is of advantage. Now, I am going to do you a friendly 
service. Wlien it turns out that you were cognizant (fol. 21b) of 
this accounting, and the Emir becomes aware of it — why, he will 
ask you to make good that which you have spent, two hundred- 
and-fifty in every three thousand dirhems; and he will accuse 
you of perfidy.’ In such manner he fiUed him with fear of receiv- 
ing a beating, of being discharged from his chamberlainship and 
of being degraded in his rank. He worked on the chamberlain 
for so long a time, that he at length misused his trust and actually 
robbed his master of money. 

Further, most of the scribes of the Emirs would acquire power 
over a servant of the palace by, giving him presents of beautiful 
crowing quails, or by sending him — say — a carpet, a prayer-rug 
or the like. Then he would say to him: ‘Tell the household of 
what service I have been, and that I love the Emir so much that 
I should like to do much for him — to give him advice, to care for 
his property and his croj^.’ Then, in order to carry out his 
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cunning, he would use pieces of Alexandrian cloth, quite expensive, 
made of pleasing stuff®* and of variegated hue. He would say to 
this servant: ‘Tell the household that this new stuff has just 
come out and that I wanted it to be offered to the household. 
Whatsoever part of it pleases them — or, even, if they should 
desire anything else — they should let me know; in order that I 
advise the Emir to send grain from his lands and his warehouses 
to Alexandria.’ Then, the servant would make the rest of the 
household desiie things by saying: ‘The household of a certain 
Emir has large quantities of this stuff (fol. 22a) ; and this some- 
thing would do splendidly for the dress of such and such a lady.’ 
The dog would be thanked for this his advice and would be told: 
‘Advise®* the Emir to send the grain to Alexandria, so that we 
may have the good fortune to pick out for ourselves some of it 
that pleases us.’ Then, this dog got together with the Chamber- 
lain of the Emir, told hirn so much about Alexandria as to make 
him yearn for it — ^for the good things found there, for its gardens 
and its precious objects, its delights and its pleasures, just those 
things that the Chamberlain hked. He excited his taste by 
letting him have samples of various kinds of enjoyment— enjoy- 
ing rest, using fine cloth, keeping company and seeing sights. 

The two came to an agreement, that both he and this Chamber- 
lain would go to the Emir and teU him that in Alexandria grain 
was worth so-and-so-much in coined silver; and that the value 
of every dirhem of molten silver was two-and-a-half in the coined; 
and that there would result from such trading quite a tidy sum. 
[He added]: ‘Let us then purchase in Alexandria linen, bring it 
back with us, guaranteeing to the Emir the grain of a third of 
the money spent — especially if the Emir will procure a letter of 
the Sultan to the Wali of Alexandria that he should turn over the 
wheat to the millers. Thus, an increasing number of people will 
make money, and the whole world will be in good humor.’ 

The Emir ordered the two to go ahead, and to take also the 
[other] crops for sale. The cursed fellow went ahead, stealing in 
various ways the property (fol. 22b) of those whom he was 
serving. The inteUigence of those whom he served was not great; 
he, also, profited by the care of his friends, who showed him 
various instances of friendship. So, he went ahead, robbing those 

‘•c> . See Dozy s. v. 

Ms. has “SWr” in'place of , iv. conj, of . 
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whom he served in many directions; e. g. withholding some of the 
wares as they were being laden in ships; in the hiring of ships; 
stealing when bu 3 dng and selling wheat. He stole when buying 
the cloth, he cheated in the price, and he stole again from the cloth 
when it was received. He got into his own service the yoimg 
men of this Emir who were attached to him, by making presents 
to them of handkerchiefs and head-bands.®* He bettered his own 
condition by' that which he brought [from Alexandria] and by the 
linen goods that he carried to the palace of the Emir. They 
clothed®^ . . . with cloth for the chief scribe, as if the money for 
it had come out of his own pocket. He asked help from the 
household of the Emir and from his young men in preventing 
troubles from coming upon him, in order that the gates should 
be closed against those who knew of his perfidy, lest he be be- 
trayed to his master. 

This disorder increased imtil [news of] it reached the Sultan of 
the day; for every one of the scribes of the Emirs had to be 
either a child of one of the Sultan’s scribes or a relative. Now 
when any one of the scribes attached to the court had an occasion 
or chance to cheat or to rob or to take to himself money (fol. 23a) 
belonging to the public treasury, or to do any other of the shame- 
less or high-handed tricks of the Christians — e. g. when they 
committed heinous crimes by interfering with Moslem women or 
drinking wine in the month of holy Ramadan — he would ask help 
of the Emirs to rid him of his troubles by means of their scribes 
in various ways. Thus, if he were one of those accused'® by the 
Government, this scribe would tempt the Emir whose help he 
had demanded for the one accused by vacating the royal laws 
governing his feudal estates. He would tempt him still further 
by making him desire to buy land from the feudal lords; and by 
offering to force the attendants on the land to aid him in culti- 
vating and seeding it; and if it were a place proper for wine- 
pressing, that he should receive wood from the royal demesne; 
that he should be assisted in producing seed, in paying all that 
was due the government and in carrying out all measures neces- 

•» might mean one of various things. 

“The text gives no sense , I do not know what 
iUl is in this connection. 

Read and not as in ms., ■ 
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sary. If ever 3 rthing could not be done, he hoped that the greatest 
part could be effected. 

Some of them gave money hberally — horses, linens and the 
like. Now the Emir to whom I am referring went so far as him- 
self to go, together with his officer, to have a personal interview 
with the Sultan,®^ whenever the dog of a fellow saw that he was 
not succeeding. He overrode his authority, persisting with the 
help of the cursed fellow, so that he betrayed the trust (fol. 23b) 
of those who had had faith in him. He even increased his rob- 
beries, his seizures and his plunderings, relying upon those who 
protected him because of the bribes they received and the presents. 

Turn away from other [and similar] stories that I might relate 
to you if I wanted. Had I the power, or could I rely upon suffi- 
cient strength, I would relate particulars of many circumstances 
connected with the scribes of the Christians, and how many of 
them would have proclaimed Islam openly, had they not been 
afraid of being killed or punished — even giving their very names. 
I could recount the story of every one of them taken in by his 
own artifice, or by his own evil conduct counted among the 
trespassers — doing wrong, straying from the right path, a big 
fool, a bastard and one despised. I could disclose the state of 
every one who professed Islam [merely] with some trick in mind. 
I could explain the condition in which he was, due to those who 
were haughty in their ra^dngs — by their lies condemning®® every 
learned Moslem as faulty, so that calamities came upon him hke 
the falling of arrows — always going fm-ther in his treachery and 
robbery and increasing in his greed. In reality, his profession of 
Islam was only a bhnd. He was using it as a ladder to reach 
the height at which he was aiming — more devihsh than the devil, 
the very elixir of Ij-ing (fol. 24a) and fraud. He would take an 
oath on the faith of Islam — which constituted an untruth. Out 
of clean cloth he would fashion that which never had occurred, 
by means of falsehood and misstatement. He had been amongst 
the lowest of the low among the Christians, the biggest bar, the 
one who possessed least shame and truthfulness, the greatest in 
impudence, with an inborn disposition to do t hings disgraceful and 
vicious. By such means he was able ostensibly to free hims elf 

My translation is free; the text, jUJUJ , does not seem to 

be right. 

« Reading Mukhatt’ian. Ms. has Mukhattin. 
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from the lower position accorded the Christians, the ignominy of 
paying the head-tax, and to prevent himself from falling into 
despite.®® Openly, he would converse just like a Moslem — in 
order to preserve his fortune and his person, and that he might 
have an opportunity to cheat and to despoil. In fact, pubUcly 
he was a Moslem; but, as soon as he entered his house he found 
his wife, his sons, his daughters, his relations and the relations of 
all his people Christian — and he was a Christian with them in 
very truth, fasting during their fasts, and breaking the fast at 
the same time they did. Had anyone taken the trouble to observe 
him, they would have found that he had led the life of a Christian 
for more than twenty-five years. Now, his appointment had 
lasted only for five; and during these years his fees could not 
have amounted to more than two-hundred dinars for all this time. 
Yet, you would have foxmd his possessions and his manner of 
living to be such as to require thousands of dinars; not to men- 
tion the brocade, the dyed-goods, the precious stones that he had 
— the servants, the slaves, the marked horses, (fol. 24b) the 
flocks, the buffaloes, and the merchandise that had come over 
land and sea. On the other hand, imagine the condition of the 
greatest and most loyal Moslems, who have done service to 
kings and to sultans during the last fifty years — fimctionaries 
with high pay and of distinction — how they turned their pay and 
the moneys they expended into expressions of loyalty; each one 
of them spending the money received in his office in the interests 
of the Sultanate and in increasing its splendor by means of horse- 
men and young men and by his own fine experience. If ever 
these inherited anything, they spent it. Indeed, at the end of 
their life they were in debt and poor, because of the strength of 
mind they had shown and their fidelity [to the ruling house]. 

Now, when the un-eyelashed Tartars obtained possession of Syria 
the well-guarded, the learned Abu al-Fada’il®^ ibn Ukht al-Makin 
ibn al-’Amid, known as Secretary of War in Damascus, went to 
Hulagu, King of the Tartars. He carried with him much money 
from his uncle, the afore-mentioned al-Makin, and from the rich 
Christians in Damascus, as well as presents and gifts. He was 
aided especially by the governor of Irbll,®® who succeeded in 

“ Both here and further on ms. has , where one would expect 

‘‘ i am unable to identify this man. Ms. has for jJWI . 
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obtaining a firman from Hulagu, sending his command to the 
inhabitants in the eastern part of the Empire, in Janrat-ibn- 
‘Umar®® (fob 25a) and the whole of Syria that every religious sect 
could proclaim its faith openly — whether Christian, Jew, Magian, 
Sim-worshipper or idolater; and that no Moslem should disap- 
prove of any one of the faiths or oppose them in language or in 
deed. Whoever should do anything hke this was to be put to 
death. Then, this cmsed fellow was able to make Hulagu covetous 
by telling him that the schools, business-quarters. Mosques and 
hospitals were all to be in the hands of the Moslems; and that, 
because of collusion one with the other, they do not pay that 
which is due to the King; the Ka(fi being one of their own men, 
just as the witnesses are of their body. He [the Secretary of 
War] therefore laid it down that one-third of all the religious 
mortmain should be seized and given to Hulagu. In doing this, 
the intention the cursed fellow had was to destroy the forms 
customary in Islam by weakening the legal fights, by throwing 
despite upon the Kadis, and by trampling imder foot the holy 
law. He returned with a firman in his favor, ordering him to 
allow the various faiths to practise their religion openly and to 
seize one-third of the religious mortmain. He stopped at Saida- 
naya,^® and sent to the Christians in Damascus to teU them that he 
was coming with a firman from Hulagu and that they had won a 
victory over Islam. He said to them: ‘Come out to meet me 
with the crosses on the croziers, with Evangels (fol. 25b) clothed 
in brocade, shining white cloth^^ and satin — the censers full of 
aloes-wood, with deacons and priests in their capes, the Metro- 
politan bishops decked out with their jewels, and with them the 
holy wine uncovered.’ 

This occurred during the middle days of the month of Ramadan 
in the year 658.’’“ The wine was on trays of silver and gold and 
in golden fiasks and bowls. They came out to meet him in parties 
and singly. In such manner the fellow and those with him entered 
the City of Damascus in open daylight, with drums and trumpets, 
cymbals, silver-inlaid censers.” . . . raising cries in a loud voice, 

“Ms. ! 

Yakut, 3. 441. 

"A guess. The text has c-ijJ ; jj = glisten, and oi , calico. 

” I. e. 1259 A.D. 

”Ms. has ‘and incrustations’. I believe the conjunction must 
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carried by this large multitude — the most frequent of which were: 
‘the Messiah Jesus son of Mary!’ and ‘the Holy Cross!’ When- 
ever they passed by a Mosque or a Madrasah, they halted there 
and sprinkled upon the doors [of these buildings] wine from the 
residue in the flasks out of which they had dnmk, loudly wishing 
‘long life’ to the dynasty of Hulagu; ‘who has pledged victory to 
us, and the triumph of our true religion over the religions of the 
Liars.’ On that day there was not one single Christian — of the 
common people and the lowest, or of the highest and the wealthiest 
— who did not put on his finest apparel. Their women decked 
themselves out with jewels and necklaces (fol. 26a). On that 
day — it was in the sacred month of Ramadan, when Allah openly 
showed their, godlessness — the Moslems suffered abasement and 
anguish of heart. They broke out in weeping, in the shedding 
of hot tears; and they besought Allah to remove from them all 
this sadness. 

Upon the second day after the entrance of the cursejd 
Abu al-Fada’il, the firman was read out publicly in the Maidan 
of Damascus. On that day two persons came to me. One of 
them was named Tzz ibn Amsaina al-Wasiti. He was a man 
known for his attainments — especially, for his ability to write in 
gold. The second was the Mubashshir ibn al-Kastalani, 
acquainted in government circles and with Vezirs. They told me 
that the Christians had exhibited a treatise composed by al- 
Mu'tamin ibn al-*Assal al-Mustaufi in Damascus in the days of 
al-Malik al-Na§ir.^* This treatise [the author] had entitled: 
‘The Whetted Sword, an Answer to the Koran.’ A summons was 
issued against him publicly on the ‘Bridge of the Feltworkers’^^ 
in Damascus. But, at that moment he was paying a visit 
to al-Shams al-Jazari, the bookseller, known as al-Fashtishah 
(Mr. Irresolute) ; and the two were studying carefully the afore- 
mentioned book. That which had struck their minds especially 
in the book was how this cursed fellow had tried to prove in it 
(fol. 26b) that the expression: ‘Bismillahi-rrahman-ir-rabim’ 
can be interpreted as containing the words: ‘The Messiah, son 
of God.’^* I The cursed fellow did not know that any particle, 

^‘Probably Na^r §alah al-Din Yusuf <rf Aleppo, 1250-1260, who ruled 
over Damascus. 

1 can not find mention of ‘Bridge of the Feltmakers’ in 

al-Kalanasa’s d^ciiption. 

By some sort <rf Atbash? 
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noun or verb that contains two letters or more can be mutated 
[to mean something else]. He said that the Holy Book contains 
the passage:^^ ‘Verily, the like of Jesus with Adah, etc.’; 
that it also mentions Mary the sister of Aaron, whose son 
was Imran (Amram). He added that the name of Jesus 
among the Jews was Joshua; that Mary the mother of 
Jesus was the daughter of a Jew; that her mother’s name was 
Hannah; and that no such name as ‘Isa was used by them or 
was known to them. The cursed fellow added further: ‘Did not 
he who gave the Koran know that between Mary on the one 
hand and Moses and Aaron on the other there were thousands of 
years.’ He declared the story of al-Khidr (St. George), Peace be 
upon him!, to be untrue, saying that we had no mention of him 
[in the Koran], The Christians say that his name was the Holy 
St. George,’* and that he lived a long time after the Messiah. 
Cursed fellow! he declared many similar stories to be apocryphal; 
e. g. the history of Solomon, Peace be upon him!, and BUkis, and 
all the other events that are connected with his name. He threw 
doubt upon the ‘Cave-Dwellers.’’* He went even so far as to 
say that this was merely the foolish talk of storytellers. 

Now, just at this time I was in the service (fol. 27a) of 
the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf Muthaffar al-Din Musa,*® the ruler 
of Emesa — God keep him in mercy and favor! So, I went in 
person to the ‘Bridge of the Feltmakers,’ and interviewed al- 
Shams al-Jazari the bookseller; and I asked him to let me see 
the aforementioned book. He swore that he had given it to the 
ciused al-Mu'tamin; and that, in his presence, the latter had 
torn it to pieces and destroyed the very paper upon which it was 
written. Then, I presented myself before the Sultan al-Malik 
al-Ashraf — sending, of my account, one of my servants in whom 
I had full trust, to bring al-Jazari. I related to the Sultan what 
had happened; and he said: ‘Get the book and produce the 
fellow. I’ll have the head of al- Mu’tamin cut ofE.’ I asked the 
cursed fellow for the book. He denied that he had it; saying: 
‘It was not at all in my own handwriting; and, [anyhow], I tore 
it to pieces.’ Then, I took him to my own house and questioned 
him minutely. I threatened him and frightened him. The 

Quran 3. 52. 

‘the holy Emir George’. 

'* The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 

“ 1245-1262. 
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while, a number of Damascus Christians — among whom were al- 
Makln ibn al-Mu'tamid and al-Rashid, known as Katib al- 
TafllsI, as well as a number of the leading and wealthy Christians — 
arose and went to the Tbahiri Garden, to al-Sibban,** the Tartar 
general. It was said that he was a cousin, on the mother’s side, 
of Hulagu. He was authoritative in tone, bloodthirsty and an 
unbeliever. The Christians brought him a goodly sum of money; 
and told him that a firman of the llkhan®^ had appeared to the 
effect that everyone should have the right to profess his faith 
(fol. 27b) openly and his rehgious connection; and that the 
members of one religious body should not oppose those of another; 
further, that the Secretary of the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf had 
seized the author of the book written against our faith, and that 
he intended to have him put to death. Thereupon, al-Sibban 
sent to the l^di Shams al-Dln al-Kummi, the Tartar repre- 
sentative in Damascus — who was then in the Dar al-Sa'adah 
Palace — telling him to have an audience of al-Malik al-Ashraf 
and to say to him: ‘This . . . *^of yours has disobeyed the firman 
of the Ilkhan; he shall die!’ Al-ICummi asked my master for 
my services; related to me all that had occurred, and said : ‘ These 
fellows are unbehevers and wicked. There is no difference be- 
tween a Moslem and a Christian. If you thwart this Christian 
you yourself will be hurt; 3 '^our master wiU be harmed; and you 
both will get the reputation with Hulagu of having done that 
which is prohibited. The faith of Islam has claims upon whom- 
soever asks its protection, even if he is other than you [i. e. not a 
Moslem].®^ This whole affairs has become notorious; the great, 
the prominent, the learned men in Damascus — all know about it.’ 

Allah, however, made it possible — a very short time after this — 
for the Sultan al-Malik al-Muthaffar Saif al-Din to break the 
tail of the cursed Tartars; and the Moslems were able to seize 
this cursed fellow, Fada’iP ibn Ukht al-Alakln ibn al-‘AmId. 

•* Who is Sibban? 

“ Ms. has oljAl . These Ilkhans formed a dynasty in Persia; and for 
many years disputcii the power of the Egyptian Mamluke Sultans of Egypt. 

” Ms. has . Is it composed of , pl- of , ‘a part cut off’, 

and the ending ^ ? 

“ I have translated somewhat literally. 

Ms. has J yia , I have restored the former reading Jfkoi . I 
should i)erhaje, have put ‘Abu al-Fada’il’. 
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He was given into the custody of the Emir Sharaf al-Din Kairan 
al-Fahri, head of the household of the Sultan al-Malik al-Mu- 
thaffar, who punished him (fol. 28a), and made him pay a fine. 
But, the Christian scribes worked secretly and had this cm^d 
fellow gotten out of prison and hurried to Mosul. There he met 
al-Eashid al-TaSlsI; and they did all manner of things to the 
hurt of the Moslems, the mention even of which is impossible. 
In fact, they were the cause why the people of Mosul were put to 
the sword while in chains. 

In the days of the Sultan al-Malik al-Thahir,*® a lot of sincere 
Moslems from the country of the Tartars told him that al-Makln 
ibn al-'Amid, the Secretary of War, was corresponding with 
Hulagu in reference to the Egyptian army, its men and its com- 
manders. Al-Malik al-Thahir had him seized, with the intention 
of having him put to death. His condition was much worse than 
that of those who were governed by Christian Emirs — he was 
confined in prison for more than eleven years. Then, through 
payments of money, his release was effected. In order to put 
through this release, it was considered proper by Moslems to seize 
the property of Christians, their wives and their very lives. In 
the end, not a single Christian and not a single Jew remained in 
the land. Now, Sa'id al-Daulah,®' Chief Minister in Baghdad 
and Mesopotamia, was busy doing whatever injiuy he could to 
the Moslems and elevating the status (fol. 28b) of the Jews. Then 
[Sa Id] struck at Arghun** and plotted against him with someone 
who gave him poison, after he had impounded the wealth of 
Islam, raised the condition of the Jews, and brought Islam into 
despite. Indeed, these two cursed religions were always on the 
lookout for an occasion to arise in which — Allah forbid! — they 
could do some injury to Islam by pickjng a quarrel. 

Now, when a knowledge of that which I have related had 

I. e. al-Thahir Rukn-al-Din Baybarfs, Bahri Mamluke, 1260-1277, the 
founder of the dynasty. William of Tripoli says that ‘he was just to his own 
people and even kind to his Christian subjects’. Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 263. 
His Empire was threatened by the Persians. 

L sually called Sa d al-Daulah, ‘ who was hated by the Moslems as a Jew, 
and unpopular with the Moslem grandees; during Arghun’s last illness, a few 
days bet ore his death, he was deprived of his office and his life by his enemies’; 
Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 430. He was killed March 5, 1291; JewM Encydo- 
pedia^ s. v. 

” Fourth Ilkhan of Persia, 1284-1291. 

*** March and April, 1265. Lane-Poole, op. cit. p. 267. 
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become common property, I suggested to the high government 
to seize the wealth of those dogs which they had stolen from the 
treasury of the Moslems, and through which they had been able 
to establish businesses and to have dealings with merchants on 
land and on sea, in Syria and in Egypt. Our Master the Sultan 
became thoroughly informed of the audacity of these cursed 
peoples, who bought the captives of Tripoli — royal princes, rich 
women and Christian notables — as well as of the hurt and the 
affliction that was being wrought by them upon the Moslems, in 
their various provinces and to the very limit of their power. So 
the poet says: 

‘How many a w'eak person, when once he attains power, kills; 

this is the customary fate of the weak!’ (fol. 29a) 

During the rule of our Master the Sultan al-Malik al-Thahir, 
when he was in the act of conquering Caesarea and Arsuf, the 
people of Acre sent to the Christians in Cairo some men who were 
secretly to plot with them to set fire to al-Batiliyyah,’*^ to burn 
the quarter of Farah,^® a mortmain in Egypt belonging to the 
Haram al-Sharif, and many other places — for the sole purpose 
of putting a thorn in the path of the Sultan al-Malik al-'Thahir 
and of injuring the Moslems. The fire spread to a number of 
places up to Jurun al-Rlf.®* 

People, ready to offer good advice, wrote about this to al- 
Malik al-Thahir from European countries. Whereupon, the 
Sultan seized the Christians and the Jews in Cairo and in Mi?r, 
gathering them all together for the purpose of burning them in a 
heap at the stake.®’ He himself rode out, accompanied by a 
number of his Emirs to be present at the burning just on the 
outskirts of Cairo; but Ibn al-Kazrlm al-Sairafi made his way 
to the Sultan and said to him: ‘I beg of you, in the name of God, 
not to bum us in company with these dogs of Christians — your 

A street in the Eastern quarter of Cairo, not far from the .\zhar Mosque. 
Ibn lyas, Ta’rikh Mi^r, 2. Ill J«, . 

I can not identify this quarter of Egj-pt. 

>— • 1® this name of a place; or is pi. of o ? 

“This must be the event referred to by Ibn lyas. op. cit. I. 104, as having 
occurred in the year 663. more detailed description will be found in Makrizl, 
Hist, des (iullans Mamlouks, tr. Quatremftre, 2. 16; though, according to 
MakrizI, it was the Atabek Paris al-Din Aktai who interceded for them. 
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enemies as well as ours. Bum us by ourselves and away from 
them!’ Both the Sultan and the Emirs laughed at such buffoonery 
on the part of Ibu al- Kazrinl; and some of the Emirs came to 
him and asked him [simply] to place a fine upon them, to let them 
go and not burn them at the stake. The Sultan fixed upon a 
heavy ransom and appointed (fol. 29b) the Emir Saif al-Din 
Balb^ al-Mahrani®^ to come to definite agreements with them 
to pay a certain amoimt each year. This arrangement held good 
until the days of al-Malik al-Sa'id,®^ when a new agreement was 
come to with the Christians, limiting their liability up to a chai^ 
in reigns; and just as soon as our Lord the Sultan al-Malik al- 
Man§ur*^ — may Allah sanctify his pure spirit! — ^began to reign, 
the [whole] matter was arranged by money and other bribes, and 
that which had been laid upon them was removed. 

During the reign of al-Thahir, also, it was found out that all 
the Christians, Armenians and Georgians who lived near to the 
Church of the Crucifixion in Jersualem the Holy were nothing 
more than spies of the un-eyelashed Tartars, and that they were 
accustomed to keep these informed concerning the affairs of the 
Moslems and the armies of Egypt and aU the thing s done by the 
Emirs — about those that had been put to death or imprisoned, 
when there was an uprising and when affairs were quiet; in fact, 
whatever came to their knowledge through the Chris tian pil gr ims 
from Egypt who visited the Church of the Resurrection. There- 
fore he ordered that these spies should be put to death together 
with those with whom they associated. He, also, had that 
church turned into a mosque, (fol. 30a.) 

King al-Mansur — May Allah, in his mercy, grant him for- 
giveness! 

The of one of the Manuf districts,®' upon the basis of 
unimpeachable testimony, determined that a new church had 

"Ibn lyas, Joe. crt. 1.99, speaks of one okh at this time. Is this 

a mistake of Ibn lyas? Ibn Dukmak, Kitab 4. 119, has al») ‘al- 

Mahraiu’. 

** Evidently, Sa'Id Na§ir al-Din Baraka Khan, Bahri Mamltike, 1277-1279; 
Lane-Poole, op. cit. pp. 227 ff. 

” Al-Man§ur Hu§am al-Din Lajin, 129&-1298. 

“ Mangur Saif al-Din Kalatin, 1279-1290. 

In no dictionary is this word to be found in this sense; but see Van 
Berchem, MaUnaux, pp. 214, 219. Lane gives as a synonym. ManOf 
is between Tanta and Ashmun in the delta of the Nile. 
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been built in Harwan,®" and that Christians must have built it 
between the ‘Egyptian’ dynasty and that of Saladin®*. The 
judge ordered that it should be pulled down, in accordance with 
the law on that subject, after having obtained legal opinions 
from the most prominent jurists in Cairo in regard to its destruc- 
tion. But the Christians brought much influence to bear upon 
the Emir Husam al-Din Turuntal**® al-Man§ur!, who was lieu- 
tenant-govemor‘®* at the time, so that he had the ^iadi cited 
before him and beaten with cudgels at the gate al-Karafah. 
But the church remained in ruins — as I am told by the Emir 
Nasir al-Din Muhammad al-Jaharkasi, Governor of Manuf — 
imtil the end of the year 689.^®® [He added that] the supporting 
documents in regard to this were in the possession of the afore- 
mentioned Nasir al-Din al-JaharkasT. Then in the year 16]90, 
it was rebuilt with the help of Tzz al-Din al-Kashshash, Governor 
of the Gharbiyyah province, for the sake of Mr. Someone and the 
son of Mr. Someone, scribe of Mr. Someone. Now the incorrupt- 
ible Musa al-Shaubaki, the merchant, formed a plan and com- 
menced to pay frequent ^dsits to Acre, going and coming (fol. 30b), 
imtil he had carried to Acre all the crops of the Sultan and of 
some of the Egj’ptian Emirs that they possessed in the region of 
the Dead Sea. This was the manner in which he brought aid 
to the Franks against the Moslems. Could I seek shelter under 
some strong pillar, I would relate who it was that gave the afore- 
mentioned help — [which I do not do] for reasons that are self- 
evident. 

GhSzi ibn al-Wasiti, the author of this book, says that it is 
not proper for any Islamic Sultan, King, Governor or Vizier to 
permit the Church of the Resurrection that is in the Holy Jeru- 
salem to remain as it is; since there the deception is practised 
by the Christians which makes it appear that fire descends upon 
the grave in which the Christians think that the ^lessiah — upon 
whom be peace! — was buried; a deception that is practised simply 

•» I can not identify this place. Ibn Dnlpnak, loc. cit. 5. 107, has a ! 

•* What is meant by these two terms? 

‘“Chief Vizier of Lajin; Lane-Poole, p. 285; Van Berchem, p. 319. 

toi 

; Ibn lyas ,1. 116, below. [Bead third word na’ib.] 

‘“On ^iljilt wVisee Makrizi (2d ed.) 2. 151, 185; Van Berchem, 
p. 521. 

I. e. 1290. JahaAasi = Circassian. 
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because of the tax that is levied upon them at the time of the 
[annual] pilgrimage. Then, the cursed Patriarch says to the fool 
of a Christian that Moslem witnesses watch this fire, trying how 
to produce it themselves — but that their perplexity only increases 
and they lose their senses, because their own fire will not catch. 
In this way they are more confirmed than ever in the faith of 
their unbelieving fathers. This is true especially of those who 
are born [there] and see this occurrence every year at his rising, 
(fob 31a.) In addition, the appearance of this fire drives the 
Christian as a missionary to the erring ones; and it is made a 
proof [which is used] to hold people attached to the accursed 
faith and religion. [By permitting such things’ the representa- 
tives of the Sultan would be their supporters in the persistence 
in absurdity, the perseverance in error, unbeUef and atheism and 
the attachment to cheating. If this church were destroyed, and 
the affair connected with the grave and the fire made impossible, 
the whole truth would come out, to wit, that [one of the] leading 
men of Jerusalen takes a flint, two woolen threads and brimstone, 
and in the presence of the cursed Patriarch, strikes fire and lights 
the wick in a lamp filled with oil. When the oil is finished and 
the lamp which was called ‘al-Nur’ goes out — then, a little sense 
will come to those poor fellows, and they wUl realize that they 
have been fooled, lied to and led astray. The circumstance would 
be a powerful influence leading them away from their own faith. 
It would happen that the majority of those would turn and 
become Moslems who had witnessed the fraud practised by their 
very highest cursed ecclesiastic, e. g. the Patriarch, Bishop and 
Metropolitan. Their aspirations would become cooled and their 
faith would wane [simply] because they missed this fire. 

Thus it happened in the time of Mu'awiya ibn Abi Sufyan 
when he sent his army into Cyprus.’'’* The Moslem Arabs pene- 
trated (fol. 31b) into the island of Cj^rrus and became its rulers. 
They found in it an iron cross standing upright between two high 
posts. The Arabs [naturally] wondered at this, and how it was 
able to stand upright without any support. But, there was one 
man among them who had excellent sight. He came forward 
and pulled up one of the posts. The cross fell over. Attached 
to this p»ost there was found a magnetic stone of the greatest 
possible magnitude, both as regards length and breadth. He, 

According to al-Biladhuri, p. 1.53, in the year 28 or 29 (648-649). I can 
find no confirmation of the following stor>' (e. g. in Tabari, I. 2826). 
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then, threw down the second post, and found the same to be the 
case with it. The explanation is that the two magnetic stones 
drew the cross, each to its own side, with equal strength, pro- 
ducing an equilibrium, so that it did not fall. But, when one of 
the posts fell, the cross was bound to fall also. In such manner 
a fraud that had been practised became discovered, and what 
had been done by these cursed leading men among the Christians. 
People recognized that the whole affair was an insidious fraud. 

I ask Allah the Most-High, who has granted to our Master 
the Sultan, son of the Sultan, the glorious King Salah al-Dln,*®^ 
victory, many conquests and desertions of their faith on the part 
of the unbelievers — such as he has never granted to any Sultan 
before him — , and who has united in his person good actions with 
the qualities of bravery, generosity, perseverance and fine per- 
sonality, that he cause to be written upon the pages dealing with 
the noble deeds done during the days of his excellent Sultanate, 
the [account of the] erasure of the traces (fol. 32a) in the official 
Diwans and the like of the nonsense practised by the ignorant 
Copts in Egypt and in Syria. In illustration of this an eminent 
man cited the verse of al- Hasan ibn al-Ma'arri 

‘She listened and said, Lo and behold® this is the tread of the 
foot of a walking horse.’ 

Although these words are strange they have been said and re- 
peated [in common parlance], so that they are similar to [the use 
of the expression] ‘the scorpion’s charm’ denoting the limit of 
possibility, in that he said that she ‘ hears the tread of the horse’s 
hoof.’ Just so are the technical terms of the Copts, seemingly 
nonsensical expressions and strange terms.'®’ When they are 
explained, they are as easy as the simplest rule in grammar, which 
the smallest Moslem children learn in their schools. Now, when 
a clever man from among those who have studied this technical 
language goes to Mesopotanria, to Asia Minor or to Persia, it 
serves him in no way at all. Every country has technical terms 
that are peculiar to its own people, or to a tribe inhabiting that 
country, and are without any ambiguity whatsoever. Now, in the 


1, e. Khalil ibn Kila'un, 1290-1293. 

This can hardly refer to Abu Nuwas, whose name was al-Hasan ibn Hani. 
The verse is quite unintelligible in this connection. 

Ms. has _,jJl . Evidently, the author is making fun of the Copts. 
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region of Aleppo and Mesopotamia, the manner in which accounts 
are kept and the records in their Diwans had, even recently,'®* 
been the very opposite of that used in Egypt, (fol. 32b.) When 
the victorious King Salah al-Din Yusuf ibu al-'AzIz'®® came to 
rule over Damascus and placed some Copts in various positions 
in the provinces of Aleppo and Mesopotamia, these Copts changed 
the manner of keeping the accounts to that of Egypt — ^for the 
simple reason that they were imacquainted with the method used 
in Syria; according to which latter the relation of the original 
amoimt to the exchange and of the exchange to the original 
amoimt is so regulated that it is impossible for a cheat to use 
any guile and come off well with it,"® without its coming to light 
at once. Up to the end of the Nasirite dynasty, it was the custom 
of the Kings of Syria and of their Sultans not to permit the 
Dlwan known as the Diwan al-Istifa'" to be without Moslems, 
some of the most prominent headmen belonging to the leading 
famihes who were renowned for their good faith and for their 
activity. In such manner, no Jew nor Christian was alone in 
laying down the law in any matter relating to Syria. He was 
unable to speak or write [ofiScially] about an event that had 
happened, except after the truth had been established by a Mos- 
lem. So, the Jew or the Christian would prepare the accoimt; 
and the prominent [Moslem] would countersign the rehability of 
the document. Then, in the shortest possible time the Moslems 
turned their attention to accustoming their children to uncovering 
the lies of these vile and ignorant people, and, by their sagacity, 
to perfecting themselves to a great degree (fol. 33a) and to excel- 
ling in unearthing the guile [of others], as they already excelled 
in the religious sciences. Along this hne they composed thousands 
of works, wherein they developed points of view which neither 
Jew nor Christian could reach. They were able to deal with the 
contents of the Moslem treasury as dictated by the Moslem 
Scriptures and the traditions of Allah’s prophet. 

In this manner the contents of the treasury increased — through 
the blessings [of Allah] and the equity [of the treasury’s governors]. 


Ms. -146 vj jS ? Lane, s. v. • ‘ I aiet him a short 

time ago.’ 

”” 'Aziz must be a mistake for 'Aj'j'tib — i. e. Saladin. 

Literally: ‘to plant his seed in it.’ 

*“ I. e. Treasuiy-General. 
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All noxious prejudices were rooted out, and all avenues of injustice 
closed. Their guide-posts were battered down; their disgraceful 
and shameful traces were extinguished. Our Master, the Sultan 
al-Malik al-Ashraf Salah al-Din, [in doing all this] acted accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Prophet, and did exactly as did the 
righteous CaUphs and the just Sultans. Verily, Mahk writes in 
his Kitah al-Mndawwanah al-Kiibra,^^^ that the Commander of the 
Faithful, 'Umar ibn al-Khattab said: ‘There must not be chosen, 
either from among the Jews or the Christians, diviners or money- 
brokers; they must be removed from our market-places; Allah 
has made them unnecessary for the Moslems.’ 

Now, if this is so in questions of [ordinary] buying and selling, 
which are matters to which no importance and no [ethical] value 
can be attached, (fol. 3Sb) how much the more should it be the 
rule when the question of leadership in an affair is at stake! The 
Jews hold that interest may be taken from those who are not of 
their religion; for, according to their principles, the collection of 
fortunes is permitted. How, then, can anyone who holds it is 
permissible to gain money out of Moslems be put in a superior 
position — either in argument or in law? Intelligent men have 
said: ‘What a wonder it is to see a believer take as a sfervant an 
unbeliever who differs from him in opinion, who is opposed to 
him in faith and belief!’ They also have said : ‘What a wonder 
it is to see someone put aside a believing, intelhgent friend and 
be contented with a foolish, unbelieving enemy!’ StiU another 
has said: ‘In a Moslem are to be foimd four qualities which you 
will not find in anyone else — excellent self-restraint in regard to 
women, plenitude of equity, consideration for people of [other] 
faiths, and liberality in advice to Moslems. In a Polytheist are 
also to be found four quahties — want of faith, abundance of per- 
fidy, willingness to deceive Moslem.s, keeping at a distance people 
with faith.’ 

Finished is the book through the favor of the Kind One, the 
Giver. Praised be Allah! Pray Allah for Mohammed and his 
famfly of Pure Ones and his Companions! Sufficient is Allah, 
the trustiest Agent. 


I. e. ‘The Great Decretal.’ This is really not the work of Malik himself, 
but a resume of his legal system prepared by his disciple 'Abd al-Rahman 
ibn al-KSsim who died in 806. 
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Ancient Teima and Babylonia 

An Aramaic inscription found at Teima, Airabia, is the source of 
our knowledge of the influence of Egypt and particularly Baby- 
lonia upon ancient TeimA at the beginning of the 5th Century 
B. C. See Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 195-199. 
Delitzsch in Wo lag das Paradiesf, pp. 301ff, shows the connection 
between Arabian Taima', Biblical Tema’ and Assyrian '^Te-ma-a, 
from which is derived the Gentilic term ^^Te-ma-a-a, mentioned by 
Tiglathpileser IV in the 8th Century B. C. Teima was recognized 
as an important city in antiquity and is called Salfia on Ptolemy’s 
map of Arabia Felix. Hogarth in The Penetration of Arabia, p. 280, 
emphasizes the fact that Teima was ‘on the old route from the 
GuK of Akabah to the Persian Gulf’ and ‘a dividing point of roads 
from Petra to Gerra in the east and Sheba in the south.’ 

A tablet in the Goucher College Babylonian Collection is of 
unusual interest in this connection. It shows that a man was sent 
on a journey from Babylonia to '^^Te-ma-a in the 6th Century 
B. C. The term ”'^Te-ma-a is equivalent to ‘the land of 
Tema’ found in Isaiah 21.14. Cyrus in his Chronicle states 
that Nabonidus was in ^Te-ma-a in the 7th, 9th, 10th and 11th 
years of his reign. Cf. TSBA, Vol. 8, pp. 139-176, and KB, 
Band 3, 2. Halfte, pp. 128-135. Up to the present the ^^Te-ma-a 
of this Chronicle has not been connected with Arabian Teima. 
Cf. Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, Part 1, p. 470f. 
However, the clear intimation of the record is that Nabonidus 
was outside of ”^Akkadu in the years mentioned, and as a result 
certain religious ceremonies were not performed in Babylon. 
Furthermore, Nabonidus is not mentioned as taking part in the 
mourning in Akkad for his mother who died in the 9th year of 
his reign. 

Three \ ale documents throw additional light upon the situation. 
Text 134 in YBT, Vol. 6, dated in the 10th year of Nabonidus, 
indicates that food for the king w'as taken to ”‘^‘Te-ma-a. Texts 
11 and 150 in the same volume are royal leases of land. The 
former, dated in the 1st year of Nabonidus, was obtained from the 
king himself. The latter, dated in the 11th year, was obtained 
from Belshazzar. Thus all the documentary' erfdence now at our 
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disposal tends to confirm the conclusion that Naboiiidus was 
absent from Babylonia during at least a part of the 7th, 9th, 10th 
and 11th years of his reign. It seems to the writer not only possible 
but highly probable that the ^Te-ma-a visited by Nabonidus was 
ancient Teima in Arabia. That the Neo-Babylonian empire 
included a large part of Arabia is not unlikely. Nabonidus may 
have looked after administrative affairs in Arabia, while Bel- 
shazzar, as crown prince, directed the government at home. Such 
a situation would be entirely in harmony with the high position 
accorded Belshazzar as the second ruler in the kingdom. We can 
only infer that a close relationship existed between ancient Teima 
and Babylonia. This prelinunary note will be followed by a fuller 
discussion in a future number of the Journal. 

Raymond P. Dougherty 

Goucher College 


Note on Magadhl ahake 

V. S. Sukthankar, JAOS 40, p. 253, while discussing Magadhl 
ahake and noting that Pischel brackets the form as not being 
actually quotable, overlooks the fact that thirteen years ago I 
pointed out in Indogermanische Forschungen 23. 129 f. that as a 
matter of fact it occurs a few times in the Devanagari redaction 
of the Sakuntala: see Monier Williams’ edition, pp. 218, 219, 
221, and Godabole’s edition (1891), pp. 183, 184; and note the 
comment of Raghavaghafta : ahake: ’ham. ‘Aham arthe ’hake 
huge’ ity ukteh. 

Tru.man Michelson 

Bureau of American Ethnologj', 

Washington, D. C. 


A New Creation Story 

In a volume of tablets publi.shed by H. F. Lutz (Selected 
Sumerian and Babylonian Texts. PBS, Vol. I, Pt. 2) are found 
two very important documents which have hitherto escaped the 
attention of scholars. The first (No. 103), referring to the Fall of 
Man, will probably appear in A TSL. I am here giving a summary' 
of the contents of the second (No. 105) ; a complete discussion of 
it will be found in a future issue of this Journal. It is a creation 
story, notwithstanding the fact that Eridu appears to Ije regarded 
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as a city already in existence. It has points of contact with the 
well-known account of the Marduk-Tiamat fight, which it ante- 
dates, since this Siunerian document can be safely placed about 
2000 B. C. A summary is as follows: 

The god Midimmud speaks to his messenger Zubarra about 
Eridu, the place loved by the god Enki. There the sea meets with 
no opposition, the large river spreads terror upon the land, and 
the abyss is covered by great storm clouds. The messenger is 
directed to bring to Enki the crafty waters of incantation, and 
his own mighty monsters, as big as rivers. Weapons are pre- 
pared, the combat against the sea follows, and, as a result of this, 
the safety of Eridu is insured. The god then proceeds to create 
vegetation, birds and fishes. This done, Enki establishes rain 
for the ocean, overflow for the abyss, winds for the sea. For the 
river Euphrates he makes a river bed, so as to control its course. 

Edwaud Chieba 

University of Pennsylvania 


Once more Shahb&zgarhi uthanam 

I have previously tried to show that Shahbazgarhi uthanarn 
was a true native word, and that the dental th was not merely 
graphical for lingual tk: see JAOS 30. 85, 86 and IF 29. 224-226. 
The publication of Markandeya’s Prakrtasarvasva in the Grantha 
Pradarsanl, and Hultzsch’s paraphrase of the section dealing 
with Sauraseni in ZDMG 66. 709—726 makes it possible to support 
this claim with additional evidence. Observe that Markandeya 
distinctly prescribes Samasenl utthido (with dental tth) but 
Mahara.stn utthio (with lingual tth) as correspondents to San- 
skrit utthitas (for ud+sthitas): see III. 15, IX. 40, IX. 137. Hence 
we may infer a SaurasenI word utthanam (with dental tth) which 
would exactly correspond to Shahbazgarhi uthanarn. That 
Rajasekhara does not conform to the rule laid down by Mar- 
kandeya that in Sauraseni sthd when combined with ltd becomes 
utth- (with dental tth) proves nothing; for years ago both Pischel 
and Konow proved in detail that he frequently confuses Sauraseni 
and Maharastri, and Jacobi implied the same thing; more recently 
(AJP 41. 266, 267, 269) I have pointed out a couple more of such 
blunders. Sir George Grierson in a letter dated November 15th, 
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1920, calls my attention to Markandeya VI. 4 where Raja§ekhara 
is rebuked for confusing Saurasen! and Maharastrl. 


Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 


Truman Michelson 


The locative singular of masculine and neuter i and u stems in 
> Saurasenl Prakrit 

Markandeya at IX. 63 gives the rule that i and u stems in the 
locative singular have the termination -^nmi. Now of course 
this means that a pronominal ending has been extended to nouns. 
And this is precisely where there is a diflSculty: for it should be 
noted that in the pronouns we have Saurasen! -ssim, MagadhI 
-ssim, ArdhamagadhI -msi, but Jaina Maharastrl and Maharagtri 
~mmi. Thus Sanskrit tasmin, Saurasen! tassim, Magadh! ta'ssim, 
ArdhamagadhI tamsi, Jaina Mahara§tr! and Mahar^tr! tammi; 
Sanskrit etasmin, Saurasen! edassim, Magadh! edaksirn, Ardha- 
magadhI eyanisi, Jaina Mah^a§tri eyammi, Mahara^tri eammi; 
Sanskrit yasmin, Saurasen! jassirii, Magadh! yassim, Ardhama- 
gadh! jarnsi, Mahara§tri jammi; Sanskrit kasmin, Samasenl 
kassirn, Magadh! kassini, ArdhamagadhI karnsi, Mahara§tr! 
kammi; Sanskrit anyasmin, Saurasen! annassim, Jaina Mahara- 
9 tri annammi; *imasmin, Saurasen! imassirn, Magadh! imaksim, 
ArdhamagadhI imarnsi, Maharastrl imammi} Observe also that 
Markandeya explicitly states (IX. 62) that in Saurasen! nominal 
a stems have the locative singular in -e, which is confirmed by 
the best texts. Both Pischel and Konow have pointed out that 
Rajaiekhara violates the dialect by using -ammi as well as -c, for 
in Maharastrl the locative singular of a stems ends in -ammi as 


* I regard the ArdhamagadhI locatives in -mmi (which occur mostly in 
verse, as can be seen from Pischel’s fine collections) as simply Maharagtriisms, 
due to scribal efforts to make the dialect coincide with the dialect mostly 
used in literature. The locatives in -mmi are not easily explained. See 
Pischel, §313 end. For Mahani^triisms in ArdhamagadhI see also Pischel, 
§17 near the middle. ArdhamagadhI kamhi, beside kamsi, is evidently an 
error for kammi: see Pischel, §366* near the middle. Amg. assim is an 
anomaly; it is explicable in §. Note that Raja^khara, in the Karpuraraafijari, 
twice uses SaurasenI jassirp. for Maharastrl jammi. This is another instance 
(hitherto imreported) where the author confuses his dialects. 
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well as -e.^ This last is intelligible as it has the pronominal ending 
-ammi as a point of departure, whereas in the case of Sauraseni 
there is none. And it should be noted that in Maharastrl i and u 
stems the same analogical extension takes place, thus girimmi, 
-pahummi. Accordingly either Maharagtri, as the literary Prakrit 
par excellence, has influenced SaurasenI, or else Markandeya has 
made a mistake, or else the manuscripts of his grammar are to be 
corrected, for forms such as *aggissim and *vdussiin in SaurasenI 
would be natural analogical extensions, having pronominal -ssirn 
as the point of departure. Observe that Pisehel quotes no actual 
form in the literature for the Saimasenl locative singular of i stems 
and but two (in -uni) for that of u stems. Till we have further 
materials it is impossible to decide with absolute certainty which 
of the above hypotheses is correct; but the first is the most 
likely. 

Truman Michelson 

Bureau of American Ethnology, 

Washington, D. C. 


On the doubling of consonants in the seam of certain 
Pali compounds 

anuddaya, ‘compassion’: Skt. anu+daya. 

patikkula (beside patikula), ‘contrary’: Skt. prati-kula. 

abhikkanta, ‘lovely’: Skt. abhif-kanta (not abhi-kranta] cf. 
Childers s. v., and Geiger, Pali Grammatik, in the Grundriss, 
§33, p. 53). 

paribbulha, ‘strong’, etc.: Skt. pari-brdha. 

mkkhayitaka, one of the ten asubha kammatthdnas, obtaind by 
contemplation of a corpse gnawed by beasts of prey: Skt. vi- 
khad'itaka (with Prakritic loss of d; etymology guaranteed by 
simple khayita, ‘eaten’; Geiger, op. cit. § 36, p. 55). 

Alore or less plausible attempts have been, or may be, made to 
explain the double consonant in some (or even possiblv all) of 
these words indi\ndually. Thus Anderson suggests that anuddaya 
is influenst by niddaya = nirdaya (the analogy is imperfect, 
since anuddaya is a noun, niddaya an adjective and a bahuvrihi 

= In Magadhi regular ending of a stems for the locative singular is -e; 
m verse the Maharastriism -ammi also occurs: see Pisehel, §366*. Similarly 
■<immt m Amg.; the regular terminations in Amg. are -c and -amsi. 
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cpd.), and that patikkula goes back to an imaginary Skt. *prati- 
kula (which theory is the less likely because Pali paiikula is also 
actually found). One might possibly— at a pinch — think of 
influence from the homonym abhikkanta = abhikranta ‘advanst’ 
in the case of abhikkanta 'lovely’, and of a vague influence from 
the root k§i in vikkhdyitaka. 

But a unitary explanation is alwaj-^s preferable in the case of a 
group of forms showing such obviously similar fenomena. Meter 
cannot be concernd; the words occur predominantly in prose. 
The iambic law is not likely to apply; in four out of the five 
words quoted above the next syllable is long. Such suggestions 
as the influence of recessiv accent (Geiger op. cit. §24, p. 49) are 
most dubious; many of the forms quoted under this rubric can be 
explained otherwise, and the whole idea seems to me not much 
more than a petitio principii. I think that most of the ‘vowel- 
lengthenings’ in the seam of compounds mentioned in Geiger §33, 
p. 53, ar different in character (e. g. sakhibhdva, cf. the I regular 
in compositions of root bhu and their derivativs, Whitney Gr. 
§1094; raja- in rajapalha stands for Skt. rajah, which rules it 
out; etc.). 

I suggest that the explanation is this. There were countless 
cases in Pali in which a simple ‘root’ beginning in one consonant 
appears to begin with a double consonant as soon as it is com- 
pounded. Of course, the original San.skrit had two consonants 
in both cases. E.g. Pah kama — Skt. krama, but anukkama = 
amikrama. From the point of view of Pali — which neither knows 
nor cares what the Sanskrit had — such forms suggest that the 
second element of a (primarily verbal! see below) compound 
should hav its initial single consonant doubled. It is a case of 
proportional analogy; kama:anukkama = daya:anuddaya. 

It is quite to be expected that this fenomenon should be nearly 
or quite restricted to verb-compounds and their noun derivativs, 
or at least to words which look hke derivativs of compoimd verbs, 
because their prior member is a preposition. For in noun com- 
pounds, even when the second element originally began with two 
consonants, we find it frequently beginning with only one in Pali, 
as is well known. This is of course due to the comparativ loose- 
ness of noun, as contrasted with verb, composition; norm com- 
pounds tend more to behave like separate words. Yet note 
jdtassara ‘natural lake’: Skt. jdta-saras (Geiger, op.cit. §33, p. 53). 

The list given at the hed of this Note does not by any means 
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claim to be exhaustiv. I am certain that there ar other cases; 
these ar simply the most certain instances of those which I hav 
discoverd, mainly from the lexicons and vocabularies. System- 
atic serch of the texts will undoubtedly bring to light more. 
Before closing I should like to refer to a few more questionable 
cases. 

paggharati, ‘trickles’, would be a case in point if from Skt. 
pra-ghx; no forms of root ghr occur with two initial consonants. 
But the derivation cannot be considered certain. Geiger {op.cit. 
§56. 2, p. 67) derives from Skt. ksar, and deduces (apparently 
from forms of this root and jha=k§a, ‘burn’, alone) a fonetic 
law which seems to me to hav a rather questionable basis, positing 
a special treatment of ks in Pah-Prakrit when fc?=Indo-Iranian 
zz. It must be admitted that Prakrit pajjharai lends some support 
to this theory. 

vissussati, ‘is dried up’, Skt. vi-sus, is quoted by ChUders from 
a single passage only, and there, as Ch. notes, it is immediately 
preceded by ussussati; the ss may be due to direct influence 
from this adjoining form. Yet I suspect that the case belongs 
under my rule. Other occiurences, if there ar any, would pre- 
sumably decide. 

Compounds beginning with su- foUowd by a doubled consonant 
ar open to the suspicion of having been influenst by their opjmsits 
in (Sanskrit) dus-; e.g. svbbaca: Skt. su-vacas: subbatta, sup- 
patha. So also suddittha according to Anderson, JPTS 1909 
p. 193: su-drsta (which seems a more likely derivation than that 
of Geiger, op.cit. §24 n. 1, p. 49, from su+uddittha =Skt. uddista). 

Compounds of the Skt. root srj and their derivativs, showing ss 
(e. g. vissajjati), hav no dout been partly influenst by Sanskrit 
forms beginning in sr (aor. asrakslt etc.); they would then be 
blend forms {sraj and sarj). Yet it seems possible that such 
fonns as these may hav helpt in the creation of the psychological 
predisposition to double an initial consonant of a root preceded by 
a preposition. 

Probably not pertinent at all ar such forms as okkattha: Skt. 
avakrsta and the like; they presumably involv mere compensatory 
lengthening of the consonant attendant on shortening of the 
o-vowel. 

Certainly not j)ertinent ar blend- forms like upakkilesa: Skt. 
upaklesa (blend of *upakkesa and *upakilesa), sassinka: Skt. 
sasnka (blend of *sassifca and *sasirika), etc. 
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Finally, the question would naturally arise whether the Prakrit 
dialects show tendencies of this same sort. I hav examind this 
question in a somwhat superficial way, but do not feel like express- 
ing an opinion. The matter of doubling of consonants in Prakrit 
is much more confused than in Pali, and requires a special study. 

The tendency which I assume never acquired anything like 
imiversal prevalence in Pali. But this cannot be counted as a 
disproof of the thesis. Pali fonology is full of such tentativ 
leads, never fully carried out. 

Franklin Edgerton 

University of Pennsylvania 


On a possible Pre-Vedic Form in Pali and Prakrit 

The Pali-Prakrit root kaddh, ‘draw’, ‘plow’, is the lexical equiva- 
lent of Sanskrit kars, krsf but cannot be derived from its pre- 
sumptive source by any known fonetic process. Analogical 
infection, or blend with any other root does not suggest itself, 
tho possibilities of that sort are not entirely precluded by mere 
negation. But it is possible to explain root kaddh by an historical 
process of another kind. 

The ‘root-determinative ’ d attaches itself with great predilection 
in the Aryan tongues to roots ending in sibilants. Thus in Vedic 
the root id=is-d, from is {ichati), for which see Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars 1906, pp. 13 ff.^; pTd = pis-d {JHVC. 1. c.) 
from pi?, ‘crush’ (irie^w has nothing to do with the case); mil, 
from *mld, = mi^-d from mis, both in the sense of ‘shut the eyes’ 
(Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik i. 221 ff.). 

Some of those formations are Indo-Iranian, or even Indo- 
European: Avestan khraozdaiti, ‘harden’, khriizda, ‘hard’; San- 
skrit krudayati, ‘thicken’, krodas, ‘breast’; Greek Kpv(r-TaCvoi, 
‘congeal’. Sanskrit hed, hid, ‘hate’, Avestan zoizda, ‘ugly’, 
OHG. geist (cf. ON. geisa ‘be infuriated’); Goth, usgaisjan, ‘make 
beside one’s self’. Especially as regards the sounds zd, preceded 
by r, cf. Aryan mrzd, in Sanskrit mrd, Avestan morazd J pity', 
either from root mrs, ‘forget’, or I.-E. mrg ‘wipe off’. 

* Hemacandra 4. 187 ; the basis knddh is probably continued in the modem 
Hindu dialects; e. g., in Marathi kadhuem; see Bloch, Langw Marathe, 
§§112, 231, and p. 308. 

• Persistent identifications with Lat. aexlumo; Goth, aistan; OHG. era; 
or with Skt. yajnli (l?ta-) are all wrong. 


.■io JA03 41 
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It seems hardly possible that Pali-Prakrit kaddh does not con- 
tain this same additional d (kr^-d, krz-d), tho there is no trace of 
it in Iranian and Vedic. The form should be Aryan kfzd (Avestan 
kdr9?d; Vedic kfd). From this otherwise defunct Aryan kfzd 
the Pali-Prakrit kaddh is derivable by impeccable fonetics. The 
assumption is daring but not impossible when we remember 
that the Middle-Indic dialects have certainly preserved some 
Vedic forms that are lost in Sanskrit; see Pischel, Grammatik der 
Prdkrit-Sprachen, §6 (with bibliografy). 

Maurice Bloomfield 

Johns Hopkins University 


Gobryas, governor of Babylonia 

In Revue d'assyriologie II. 165 £f., Pere Scheil published a letter 
from Erech, written by Anu-shar-usur to Nabh-muldn-apli and 
Nabh-al)-iddin, in which reference is made to soldiers who are 
on the ll'U ‘roll’ of Nebuchadrezzar and Neriglissar; and the fact 
that the captain was anxious that the depleted ranks of these 
soldiers should not become known to Gubaru. Frian this Scheil 
concluded that Gobryas had already exercised a high command 
in the army at the time of Nebuchadrezzar. (See also King, 
A History of Babylon, p. 281.) 

The mention of soldiers’ ‘rolls’ of Nebuchadrezzar and of 
Neriglissar when Gobryas was in control would at once suggest 
that the time the letter was written was not in the time of Nebu- 
chadrezzar, but when he was governor, in the reign of Cyrus; 
and from what follows this is shown to be correct. 

In the writer’s Neo-Babylonian Letters from Erech {YBT III) 
there is one. No. 45, in which the li’u ‘rolls’ of Neriglissar and Nabo- 
nidus are referred to in connection with food for the soldiers of 
Cyrus. From what follows this was written in the same reign, 
namely that of Cyrus. See also No. 81, written by the same man. 
No. 106 also refers to the ll-e of Nebuchadrezzar, Neriglissar, and 
Nabonidus, and was written by^ the same man, Innina-ah6-iddin, 
but probably in the following reign because of the references to 
Cambyses (see line 34). 

In Tremayne’s Records from Erech, Time of Cyrus and Cambyses 
{YBT VII), which is ready for the press, the names of NabO- 
muldn-aplu and Nabu-ab-iddin, the two addressees in Scheil’s 
tablet, frequently occur together as two officers, the former as the 
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shatammu of Eanna, and the latter as the shaqu sharri and bel 
piqittu of Eanna (see 47 : 2, 3/84 ; 18, 19/94 : 3, 4, etc.)- Nabh- 
mukin-aplu as the shatammu occurs in these texts first in the sixth 
year of Cyrus {YBT VII 54 : 5), having followed Nidintum-Bel 
in this office, which he continued to hold until the sixth 5'^ear of 
Cambyses (190 : 13). Nabu-ah-iddin held this office from the 
seventeenth j’^ear of the previous reign (Doughertj’^ YBT VI 
156 ; 3) unto the fourth year of Cambyses (Tremayne YBT VII 
172 : 10). The writer of Scheil’s tablet, Anu-shar-usur, was the 
^pu of Eanna in the reign of Cyrus (YBT VII 7 : 7). This office 
was apparently higher in rank than the other two that have been 
mentioned (see YBT \TI 7 : 7; YBT III 10 : 2 61 : 10). 

These facts show that the letter published by Scheil was written 
in the reign of Cyrus, when Gobryas was governor of Babylon; 
and also that, imtil other e\’idence is obtained, we can only con- 
clude that the activity of Gobryas in Babylonia began with the 
reign of Cjtus. It would seem also from the references to soldiers 
as belon^ng to roUs of Nebuchadrezzar, Neriglissar, and Naboni- 
dus during the reign of C>tus that this was a method of classifica- 
tion of men in the army at that time. 

Albert T. Clay 

Yale University 


A new method of syntactical arrangement 

Grammars fall roughly into two classes, the so-called scientific 
grammars, in which an attempt is made to marshal all the phono- 
logical, morphological, and symtactical facts of the language in 
question, with little or no regard for vocabulary and idiom, and 
the so-caUed practical grammars, in which vocabulary and idiom 
occupy the center of the stage, and as little attention as possible 
is devoted to the study of forms and constructions. 

Many works of both classes are excellent in their wa}^, but in 
no single instance does any grammar, so far as I know, accomplish 
what I believe should be the real purpose of every grammar, 
namely, to actually teach the language in question. By the 
term language here I mean at least that portion of it which is 
the common posses-sion of all the people who speak it, the language 
of every-day life. The reason for this failure of grammar to teach 
language is not to be sought in the treatment of phonetic or mor- 
phological phenomena; there are many practically perfect pho- 
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nologies and morphologies. It lies in the unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment of syntactical material, and in the lack of a good plan for a 
systematic study of vocabulary and idiom. 

The aim of the present paper is to outline a plan for the improve- 
ment of the first of these defects, the unsatisfactory arrangement 
of sjmtactical material. At a later time I hope to offer some sug- 
gestions with regard to the systematic study of vocabulary and 
idiom. 

There are two weU-recognized methods of syntactical arrange- 
ment.' First, the formal method, in which the uses of the various 
important words and forms of the language are explained from 
the point of view of the individual word or form, such matters 
being treated as, e. g., the use of the article, the uses of the various 
case forms of the noun, and of the various tense and mood forms 
of the verb, etc. Secondly, the logical method, in which the 
arrangement is based on the idea involved, all the various expres- 
sions for the same idea being grouped together, e. g., all the ways 
of expressing the definite state of a noun, all the ways of expressing 
the various case relations of a noun, the various tenses and moods 
of a verb, etc. Of these two methods the formal is the one which 
usually forms the basis of the ordinary syntax. 

A third principle of arrangement, which is also employed to 
some extent in many syntaxes, tho I have never seen it formally 
recognized as a principle of arrangement, is what may be called 
the combinatory principle. Here the material is treated from the 
point of view of the combination of a word with its modifiers, and 
not from that of the indi\ddual form making up the combination. 
This third principle of arrangement, this practically unrecognized 
principle, must be regarded, I have come to believe, as the funda- 
mental principle of any good syntactical treatment. 

This conviction on my part is largely due to my study of Phil- 
ippine languages. When I came to write a grammar of Tagalog, 
one of the chief of this group, a language in which words that 
stand to one another in the relation of modifier and modified are 
usually joined together by connective particles (e. g., ang mabuti-ng 
tawo ‘the good man’, guttural nasal ng being the connective 
particle) my attention was necessarily attracted to the importance 

* Cf. Die S-prachioissenschaft . . . von G. von d. Gabelentz, 2“, verm. u. 
verb. Aufl. herausg. von Dr. Albrecht Graf von der Schulenburg, Leipzig, 
1901, pp. 8.5, 86; H. Sweet, The Praaicnl Study of Languages, N. Y., 1900, 
pp. 12.5, 126. 
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of the combination in syntactical study, and ultimately I found it 
both advisable and necessary to arrange the whole syntactical 
material of the language on the combinatory principle. 

This method of arrangement may be spoken of as combinatory 
syntax or syntax of combinations. The combinations it treats may 
be briefly summarized as follows: Most of the parts of speech 
may, in addition to their use as separate words, form the dominant 
element of composite ideas, each consisting of a modified word 
and one or more modifying ideas; the modified word is, of course, 
in each case the dominant element. For example, in the English 
phrases ‘this good man’, ‘which old man’, ‘any old man’, the word 
‘man’ is the dominant element. The modifying idea may be 
expressed by inflection or agglutination, e. g., Hebrew kalb-t 
‘my dc^’, hakkeleb ‘the dog’; by a single word, as ‘this’ in English 
‘this man’; by several words, as ce{t)-ci in French cet homme-ci; 
or it may be indicated by some peculiarity of the construction, 
e. g., in Hebrew ‘I have no bread’ is rendered by ’en It lef}€m, 
where the construction of the negative ’^n with the indefinite 
noun, expresses the indefinite adjectival idea ‘no’. The element 
that expresses the modifjdng idea is not always grammatically 
dependent on the noun, e. g., in Hebrew kol hd-andsim ‘all the 
men’, hd andsim ‘men’ is genitive after kol ‘all’. The noun may 
be combined with about a dozen of these modifying ideas^; the 
verb, with a half dozen or more; the adjective, with three or four; 
and so on. The phrases thus formed may now be combined in the 
relation of subject and predicate to form simple sentences, and 
simple sentences may be combined to form compound, complex, 
and involved sentences. In other words combinatory syntax 
shows how to combine linguistic atoms, i. e., words, into linguistic 
molecules, i. e., phrases, and how to form from these linguistic 
molecules linguistic mixtures, i. e., sentences, of varj-ing degrees 
of complexity. It is evident that such a treatment consistently 
carried thru will reach all the possible combinations in the 
language, and it is also clear on the other hand that any conceiva- 
ble combination in the language must find its place all ready for 
it in the system. 

The lack of adequate attention to the combination as such is a 
weak point in most grammars that deal with highly synthetic 
fomas of speech, as, for example, Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. 

’ Cf. my article Comparative Syntax of the Combinations formed by the .\oun 
and its Modifiers in Semitic, JAOS, 32 (1912), p. 136. 
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Here, tho much of the same groimd is covered in connection 
with the study of the syntax of forms, the points made very 
largely lose their full effect, because they are out of their proper 
connection. It would serve, for example, to give more concrete- 
ness and vividness to the teaching of Latin if the combinations 
of the noun with the various pronominal adjectives, demonstra- 
tive, interrogative, etc., were learned more or less as units, viz., 
hie homo, qui homo, etc., instead of practically the whole attention 
of the student being riveted on the pronominal adjective, with the 
indefinite knowledge added by way of appendix, that it may be 
employed on occasion to modify a noun. Similarly in Sanskrit 
instead of studying exclusively in a formal way the compounds 
which make up so important a part of the language, and which 
constitute one of the chief stumbhng blocks to the beginner, how 
much more concrete and definite it is to regard them as variant 
ways of expressing the combination of noun or adjective with 
different modifying ideas, to teach a student, for example, that 
he can express the phrase ‘his man’ either by a compound, viz., 
t(U-puru§ah or by two words, viz., tasya puru§ah. Moreover the 
eagerness with which the mind, working thru the mazes of a 
formal Greek syntax, seizes upon and holds such a statement as 


that the phrase ‘the wise man’ may be expressed in the three ways 
o cro^os OLin/p, o avrip b tTO<f>6<;, or avT)p b (ro<f>6^, indicates 
the naturalness and vividness of the method in question. 


One special advantage inherent in the combinatory method, in 
which, as we have seen, all the possible combinations of a language 


are catalogued and discussed in a regular order, is the facihty with 
which the syntactical phenomena of languages so arranged can 
be compared; and no one will deny that real progress in syntactical 
study is contingent on such comparisons. 

The combinatory method, however, in spite of its manifest 
advantages is not meant to supersede entirely the formal and 
logical methods. The three methods must work hand in hand in 


order that aU the phenomena of the language may be adequately 
treated. I beheve that a good syntax should consist of two parts. 
First all the material of the language should be treated from the 
combinatory point of view; secondly, the same material should 
be discussed again from the point of view of the use of the various 
forms. Theoretically a third part, in which all the material of the 
language would be treated from the point of view of the idea 
involved, would be necessary to complete the scheme of a perfect 
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syntax, but in practise this is usually not necessary. It will, in 
most cases, be found sufficient occasionally to exchange the com- 
binatory or formal points of view for the logical in parts one and 
two respectively. For instance in the case of such topics as indefi- 
nite pronominal ideas, and modal auxiliary ideas such as may, 
can, must, etc., it is well for the sake of completeness to add a 
logical treatment to the combinatory and formal statements. 

Of course such a method of syntactical treatment cannot be 
carried thru mechanically; its successful application requires 
not only a thoro knowledge of the language in question, but 
also an acquaintance with the fundamental principles of linguistic 
science, and a reasonable amount of common sense. 

I am thoroly convinced, after rather prolonged thought on 
the subject, and after using the method here outlined in my own 
study of a number of tongues, that there is no language which will 
not gain greatly by the application of this method to its syntactical 
phenomena. 

Framk R. Blake 

Johns Hopkins University 



NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

The Editors, acting upon the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, have made arrangements for printing the Journal in Germany, on 
account of the very reasonable rates that can be procured there. This ar- 
rangement will begin with the next volume, which will appear in two parts. 
But it is hoped, as soon as postal conditions warrant, to publish quarterly . 

I®“ Members and subscribers are requested to note that there will 
necessarily be considerable delay in issuing the next number of the Journ.al, 
which, as just stated, will be a double number and will be printed in Germany. 
Its issuance can hardly be expected before May or June, 1922. 

On September 27, 1921, the Executive Committee received a report from 
the Publication Committee on the cost of printing in Germany Blake’s Tagalog 
Grammar and Edgerton’s Pancatantra Reconstructed. The pubhcation of 
these books was recommended by the Society to the Directors (Journal, 
41. 175, 185), and the Directors had entrusted the matter to the Executive 
Committee with power to act. The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, that the Executive Committee, having heard the report 
of the Publication Committee regarding the cost of publishing the books 
by Dr. Blake and Professor Edgerton, votes to refer the publication of 
these books to the Publication Committee with power to act and with 
power to draw upon the Treasurer for the amoimts involved, not exceeding 
$ 1000 . 

On the same date the E.xecutive Committee also passed the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, that the E.xecutive Committee recommend to the Editors 
that they make arrangements to print the Journ.al abroad as soon as 
they deem it advisable. 

Resolved, that the Editors take under consideration the advisabihty 
of publishing an Oriental Review' and report thereon to the Executive 
Committee or the Board of Directors at their next meeting. 

Resolved, that the President and the Treasurer be authorized to pur- 
chase such an amount of German marks as may be needed to cover the 
cost of publication of the Journal during the coming year and of the two 
books recommended for publication. 


The President was authorized by the Executive Committee to appoint 
a delegate to represent the American Oriental Society in the American Council 
of Learned Societies, in place of Professor ilorris Jastrow, Jr., deceased, such 
delegate to serve until the next meeting of the Board of Directors. 


By u nanim ous vote of the Executive Committee, the following have 
been elected to membership in the Society: 

Mrs. Frances Crosby Bartter Air. Alerton L. Aliller 
Dr. Joshua Bloch Rev. Omer Hillman Mott 

Air. Cecil AI. P. Cross Prof. H. R. Purinton 

Mr. Benjamin Fain Prof. S. B. Slack 

Rev. Dr. L. Legrain Prof. Hutton Webster 
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In accordance with By-Law VIII (as amended in 1921), providing that, 
“if any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assessments, his 
name may, at the discretion of the Executive Committee, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society,” the following members, reported by the Treas- 
urer to be in arrears for two years or more, have been, by vote of the Executive 
Committee, suspended until their back dues shall be paid. 


Francis C. Anscombe 
Miss Effie Bendann 
Dr. E. W. Burlingame 
Edwin Sanford Crandon 
Prof. Alfred L. P. Dennis 
Dr. Viccaji Dinshaw 
Louis A. Dole 
Dr. Henry C. Finkel 
Prof. John Fryer 
Robert Garrett 
Rev. F. Georgelin 
Rev. K. K. Haddaway 
Mrs. Ida M. Hanchett 
Dr. Edward H. Hume 
T. Y. Leo 


Prof. Enno Littman 
Walter C. Maier 
Dr. Riley D. Moore 
Rev. Hans K. Moussa 
Prof. Hanns Oertel 
Dr. Julius J. Price 
Prof. George H. Richardson 
Prof. H. Schumacher 
Dr. Charles P. G. Scott 
Dr. Henry B. Sharman 
Rabbi Emanuel Stemheim 
Dr. M' alter T. Swingle 
Tseh Ling Tsu 
Rev. Samuel W. Wass 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

A special meeting of the .American Academy of Arts and Sciences was 
held in Boston, October 5-7, to receive delegates from the Royal Asiatic 
Society and the Soci^te Asiatique and to confer on cooperation in the pro- 
motion of Oriental studies. The foreign delegates present were A. E. Cow- 
ley, M.A., Prof. S. Langdon, Lee Shuttleworth, Esq., of Oxford; M. Alex- 
andre Moret, director of the Musce Guimet; Prof. Paul Pelliot, of the College 
de France. 

The School of Foreign Service of Georgetomi University announces in 
connection with courses in Commerce, Diplomacy, etc., courses in Arabic, 
Chinese, and Japanese. 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis met at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, Xew York, December 28-29. In addition to the u.sual 
program of papers there was a Symposium on Biblical Eschatology. An 
evening was devoted to illustrated addresses on Palestinian and Babylonian 
Archa-ologj'. New officers elected are: President, Prof. W. R. Arnold (Har- 
vard); Treasurer, T. J. Meek (Meadville Seminary); Editors, Professors 
Porter, Bacon, Dahl (Yale). 

In conjunction with the meeting of the Biblical Society, the corporation 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research held it first meeting. The 
trustees and officers were reelected. President J. A. Kelso (Western Theo- 
logical Seminary) and Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt (ComelB were appointed 
Honorary Lecturers at the School in Jerusalem for 1922-2.3, and Prof. Paul 
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Haupt (Johns Hopkins) Annual Professor for 1923-24. It was decided to 
raise a library endowment fund in memory of Dr. Jastrow and a fund for the 
endowment of the Bagdad School in memory of Dr. Peters. 

The Archseological Institute of America met at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, December 28-30. New oflScers elected are: President, Prof. 
R. V. D. Magoffin (Johns Hopkins); Secretary, Prof. D. M. Robinson (Johns 
Hopkins). 


PERSONALIA 

News has reached this country of the death of Professor Ign.^z Goldziher, 
of Budapest. Professor Goldziher, the noted Arabist and student of Islam, 
became an Honorary Member of this Society in 1906. 

The Rev. Professor John P. Petebs died in New York, November 10. 
Dr. Peters became a member of this Society in 1882. He was successively 
professor in the Philadelphia Divinity School and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York, and professor in the 
University of the South. He was the excavator of Nippur and the author of 
many books and papers on biblical and archaeological research. 

A meeting in memory of the late Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., was held 
in the hall of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, November 22. Ad- 
dresses were made by Provost Penniman of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. George A. Barton, Dr. W. W. Keen, the Hon. Roland S. Morris, Dr. Horace 
H. Furness, Miss Agnes Repplier, and Dr. Feli.x Adler; and a portrait of 
Dr. Jastrow was presented to the University of Pennsylvania on behalf of the 
donors by Dr. James A. Montgomery. The meeting was under the auspices 
of the American Philosophical Society, the University of Pennsylvania, the 
American Oriental Society, the Archaeological Institute, the Society of Biblical 
Literature, the .\raerican Schools of Oriental Research, the Oriental Club of 
Philadelphia, and several local societies. The committee representing the 
Oriental Society were President Nies, Drs. F. Edgerton, R. G. Kent, A. T. 
Olmstead, N. Schmidt, Talcott Williams. 

Dr. W. F. Albright, Director of the American School in Jerusalem, has 
been elected president of the Palestine Oriental Society. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OP THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


CONSTITUTION 

Article I. This Society shall be called the American Oriental Society . 

Article II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be: — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researchns of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The membership of the Society shall consist of corporate 
members, honorary members, and honorary associates. 

Article IV. Section 1. Honorary members and honorary as.sociates 
shah be proposed for membership by the Directors, at some stated meeting 
of the Society, and no person shall be elected a member of either clas.s without 
receiving the votes of as many as three-fourths of all the members pre.sent at 
the meeting. 

Section 2. Candidates for corporate membership may lie proposed and 
elected in the same manner as honorary members and honorary associates. 
They may also be proposed at any time by any member in regular standing. 
Such proposals shall be in writing and shall be addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretary, who shall thereupon submit them to the Executive Committee for 
its action. A unanimous vote of the Executive Committee shall lie necessary 
in order to elect. 

Article V. Section 1. The government of the Society shall consist of 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretarj-, a Recording 
Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, two Editors of the Journal, and nine 
Directors. The officers shall be elected at the annual meeting, by ballot, for 
a term of one year. The Directors shall consist of three groups of three 
members each, one group to be elected each year at the annual meeting for a 
term of three years. No Director shall be eligible for immediate re-election 
as Director, tho he may be chosen as an officer of the Society. 

Section 2. An Executive Committee, consisting of the President, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Treasurer, and two other Directors each elected for 
a term of two y«irs, shall be constituted by the Board of Directors. The 
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Executive Committee shall have power to take action provisionally in the 
name of the Society on matters of importance which may arise between meet- 
ings of the Society or of the Board of Directors, and on which, in the Com- 
mittee’s opinion, action cannot be postponed without injury to the interests 
of the Society. Notice of all actions taken by the Executive Committee shall 
be printed as soon as possible in the Jothinal, and shall be reported to the 
Directors and the Society at the succeeding annual meeting. Unless such 
actions, after being thus duly advertised and reported, are disapproved by a 
majority vote of the members present at any session of the succeeding annual 
meeting, they shall be construed to have been ratified and shall stand as actions 
of the Society. 

Article VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Arttcle VII. The Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the two 
Editors of the Journal shall be ex officio members of the Board of Directors, 
and shall perform their respective duties under the superintendence of said 
Board. 

. Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be a 
quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held during Easter 
week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the Directors. 
One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may also be 
held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

.\rticle X. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation of 
the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an annual 
meeting. 

BY-LAWS 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society; and he shall notify the meeting in such manner as the President or 
the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

III. h. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar vear. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President shall 
appoint an auditing committee of two men — -preferably men residing in or 
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near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer's accounts 
and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s proi)erty, and to 
see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. The Committee 
shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New Year’s day succeeding 
their appointment, and shall report their findings to the Society at the next 
annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are sati.sfactory, the 
Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to that effect, which 
shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and published in the Proceeding.s. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at each 
annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during the 
previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties by 
such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the di.spo.sal of the 
Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the Editors at the 
time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to m.ake this payment. 

VII. AH members shall be entitled to one copy of all current numbers of 
the JotJHXAL issued during their membership. Back volumes of the JotrRX.\Ti 
shall be furnished to members at twenty per cent reduction from the li.st price. 
All other publications of the Society may be furnished to meml>ers at such 
reductions in price as the Directors may determine. 

VIII. Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify as members by payment of the first annual assessment within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, in the 
ca.se of persons not residing in the United States, within a reasonable time. A 
failure so to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of the Executive 
Committee, shall be construed as a refusal to become a member. If any 
corporate member shall for two years fail to pay hi.s assessments, his name 
may, at the discretion of the Executive Committee, l)e dropped from the list 
of members of the Society. 

IX. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS 


I. Fob the Library 

1. The Library shall be acceasible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is deposited, 
shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons as shall receive 
the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assi.stant Librarian of 
Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw Ixwks from the Library upon the 
following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
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ple(^mg himself to make good any detriment the library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term shall 
be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discretion 
of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon deposit- 
ing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly returned in 
good condition, or their loss or damage fuUy compensated. 

II. On the Organization op Branches 

1. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members living at too 
great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, branches may be 
organized with the approval of the Directors. The details of organization are 
to be left to those forming a branch thus authorized, subject to formal ratifica- 
tion by the Directors. 

2. Upon the formation of a branch, the officers chosen shall have the right 
to propose for corporate membership in the Society such persons as may seem 
ehgible to them, and, pending ratification according to Article IV of the' 
Constitution, these candidates shall receive the Journal and all notices issued 
by the Society. 

3. The annual fee of the members of a branch shall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual manner, and in order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the Directors shall authorize the Treasurer of 
the Society to forward from time to time to the duly authorized officer of the 
branch such sums as may seem proper to the Treasurer. The accoimts of the 
Treasurer of the branch shall be audited annually and a statement of the audit 
shall be sent to the Treasurer of the Society to be included in his annual report. 

4. The President and Secretary of any branch duly authorized as provided 
under Section 1 shall have the right to sit ex officio with the Directors at their 
meetings and to take part in their deliberations. 
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Pres. Wilbert W. White, D.D., Bible Teachers Training School, 541 
Lexington Ave., New lorK, .N. Y. 1921. 

Miss Ethel E. Whitney, Hotel Hemenway, Boston, Mass. 1921. 

*Mlss M.vrgaret Dwight Whitney, 227 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 
1908. 

Miss Carolyn M. Wicker, 520 West 114th St., New York, N. Y. 1921. 
Peter Wiernik, 220 Henrj- St., New York, N. Y. 1920. 

Herman Wile, Ellicott and Carroll Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 1920. 

Prof. Herbert L. Willett (Univ. of Chicago), 6119 Woodlawn .4ve., Chicago, 
lU. 1917. 

Mrs. Caroline R.ansom Williams, The Chesbrough Dwellings, Toledo, 
Ohio. 1912. 

Prof. Clarence Russell Willi.4.ms, St. Stephen's College, Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 1920. 

Hon. E. T. AV1LLIA.MS (Univ. of California), 1410 Scenic .\ve , Berkeley, Cal. 
1901. 

Prof. Frederick Wells Williams (Yale Univ.), 155 ItTiilney A\-e., New 
Haven, Conn. 1895. 

Mrs. Frederick Wells Willi.ajis, 155 Whitney .4ve., New Haven, Conn. 
1918. 

Prof. Talcott Williams, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1884. 
Prof. Curt Paul Wimmer, Columbia University, College of Pharmacy, 
115 West 68th St., New' York, N. Y. 1920. 

Major Herbert E. Winlock, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
N. Y. 1919. 

Rev. Dr. Willi.4m Copley Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston. Mass. 1885. 
Rabbi Jonah B. Wise, 715 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 1921. 
Rev. Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 23 West 90th St., New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. John E. Wish.art (Xenia Theol. Seminary), 6834 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 1911. 

Henry B. Witton, 290 Hess St., South, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 1885. 

Dr. Unrai Wogihar.\, 20 Tajimacho, Asaktisa, Tokyo, Japan. 1921. 

Prof. Louis B. Wolfenson (Univ. of Wisconsin), 1113 West Dayton St , 
Madison, Wis. 1904. 

Dr. Henry A. Wolfson, 35 Divinity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 1917. 
Howland Wood, Curator, American Numismatic .Society, 156th St. and 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1919. 
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Prof. Ibving F.-Wood, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. William H. Wood (Dartmouth College), 23 North Main St., Hanover, 
N. H. 1917. 

Prof. J.AMES H. Woods (Harvard TJniv.), 16 Prescott Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
1900. 

Prof. A. C. WooLNEH, University of the Panjab, Lahore, India. 1921. 

Prof. Jesse Erwin Wrench, (Univ. of Missouri), 1104 Hudson Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. 1917. 

Rev. Hor.acb K. Wright, Vengurla, Bombay Presidency, India. 1921. 

John Max Wulfing, 3448 Longfellow Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 1921. 
Miss Ele.anor F. F. A'eaworth, 6237 BeUona Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1921. 
Rev. Dr. Rotden Keith Yerkes (Philadelphia Divinity School), Box 247, 
Merion, Pa. 1916. 

Rev. S. C. Ylvisaker, Ph.D., 1317 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 1913. 
Rev. Abr.aham Yohann.an, Ph.D., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1894. 

Lons Gabriel Zelson, 427 Titan St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1920. 

Rev. Robert Zimmerman, S.J., St. Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay, India. 1911. 

Joseph Solomon Zuckerbaum (Mizrachi Teachers’ Institute), 2 West 111th 
St., New York, N. Y. 1920. 

Rev. Dr. S.a.mi;el M. Zwemer, Holland, Mich. 1920. 


[Total: 367] 







